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vXw  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  10,  1927  No.  29 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Fights  Trade  Board  Effort  To 
Inspect  Agency  Correspondence 


Palmer  Resists  Subpoena  for  Confidential  Files — F  ederal  Examinations  on  Advertising  Discounts  to 
End  Next  Week  Without  Scheduled  Hearing  in  Philadelphia 


riE  hearings  of  the  .  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  investigating  an  alleged 
coospiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  and  the  Six  Point 
League,  begun  in  New  York  in  April, 
1926,  were  continued  this  week  in  New 
York,  after  having  left  a  trail  of  tran¬ 
scripts  from  New  York  to  Chattanooga, 
to  Chicago,  and  Boston,  in  which  city 
the  last  previous  hearing  was  held,  Oct. 
12- 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission ,  hopes 
to  conclude  the  presentation  of  its  wit¬ 
nesses  on  Wednesday,  when  nearly  1,- 
000,000  words  of  examination  and  cross- 
examination  will  have  been  entered  on 
the  record.  The  respondents  may  then 
call  for  such  hearings  and  offer  such  wit¬ 
nesses  as  they  please. 

According  to  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  no  definite 
plans  have  been  made  for  hearings,  but 
probabilities  ixiint  to  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  possibly  Chattanooga  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  cities  in  which  the  respondents 
wiil  open  up  their  counter-attack. 

The  continuation  and  conclusion  of 
the  Commission’s  hearings  in  New  York, 
involved  the  cancellation  of  a  hearing 
planned  for  Philadelphia,  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

The  Commission  is  attempting  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  the  bodies  named  have  agreed 
i^n  a  minimum  commission  for  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and 
refuse  to  “recog- 
niae”  as  entitled  to 
that  commission 
agencies  which  fail 
for  various  reasons 
to  meet  certain 
standards;  that  the 
members  of  the 
newspaper  bodies 
are  encouraged  to 
refuse  to  grant 
commissions  to 
“u  n  r  e  c  o  gnized" 
agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  do 
in  many  instances 
refuse  to  do  so, 
and  that  this  “con¬ 
spiracy”  unlawfully 
handicaps  unrecog¬ 
nized  agencies  and 
advertisers,  p  r  e- 
renting  then'  from 
operating  in  a 
market  free  of 
a  r  t  i  ficial  regula¬ 
tions. 

Qark  McKer- 
cher,  of  MfKercher 
&  Link,  appeared 
for  the  American 
Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies ; 

L  F.  Finlay,  of 
Finlay  &  Campbell, 

Woared  for  the 
I-N.P.A.:  Harold 
^  Rankine,  of 
Morris,  Plante  & 
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Saxe,  for  the  A.N.P.A.  and  the  Six 
Point  League. 

John  W.  Addison  was  trial  examiner 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  general,  Eugene  W.  Burr,  counsel 
for  the  commission,  introduced  two  types 
of  witnesses — executives  of  large  indus¬ 
trial  organizations,  engaging  either  in 
direct  advertising,  or  advertising  through 
a  company-controlled  “unrecognized” 
agency;  or,  “unrecognized”  agents,  pre- 


tain,  confidential  communications  on 
creclit  and  standing,  were  not  barred 
from  the  Commission’s  investigation. 
Mr.  Rankine  explained  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  papers  into  evidence 
would  make  it  difficult  for  the  A.  N. 
P.A.  to  obtain  such  advices  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  when  it  was  necessary  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  standing  of  applicants  for  recog¬ 
nition. 

Examiner  Addison,  whose  conduct  of 


pared  to  testify  that  their  business  sue-  the  case  was  marked  throughout  by  par- 


cess  had  been  affected  by  the  alleged 
conspiracy  of  the  respondents. 

.About  15  witnesses  were  introduced 
in  the  first  three  days,  representing  such 
products  as  Vick’s  Vapo-Rub,  Bon- Ami 
(an  organization  which  employs  an  au¬ 
thorized  agency),  Scott’s  Emulsion,  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires,  Carter’s  medicines,  Dourand’s 
Oriental  Cream,  etc. 

Possibly  more  iitteresting  than  the 
evidence  introduced,  which  was  seldom 


ticular  learning  and  discretion,  managed 
a  compromise  by  which  papers  pertain¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  case  might  be  sub¬ 
mitted  and  the  more  confidential  reports 
retained  in  the  file.  This  arrangement 
was  found  satisfactory  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  when  Mr.  Rankine  and  Mr.  Burr 
fell  out  over  the  definition  of  the  terms 
to  which  they  had  agreed,  Mr.  Burr  con¬ 
tending  that  some  papers  had  not  been 
included  in  the  sheaf  turned  over  to 


surprising  were  two  incidents  occurring  him,  which  had  direct  bearing  on  the 


early  in  the  hearing. 

Counsel  for  the  Commission  attempted 
to  introduce  as  an  exhibit  in  the  case, 
certain  jcbnfidential  files  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  bear¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Burr  believed,  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  “outside”  agency  for  ad¬ 
mission. 

The  fight  over  this  point  wage<l 
through  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
Mr.  Burr  contended  that  communica¬ 
tions  such  as  he  believed  the  file  to  con¬ 


pomt  at  issue. 

Mr.  Addison  ruled  in  Mr.  Burr’s  favor 
and  the  respondents  peremptorily  refused 
to  release  other  documents.  The  matter 
has  still  to  be  threshed  out. 

The  second  point  of  interest  was  Mr. 
Burr’s  declaration  that  the  Commission 
might,  if  it  chose,  cite  a  publication  for 
editorial  opinions  tending  to  forward  the 
liurposes  of  a  conspiracy.  The  opinion 
was  offered  “off  the  record”  but  in  spe¬ 
cific  terms,  in  relation  to  an  editorial  in 


Left  to  right:  Harold  S.  Rankine,  A.N.P.A.  counsel;  L.B.  Palmer,  manager  of  the  A.N.P.A.;  Clark  McKercher,  A.  A.  A.  A. 
counsel;  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  assistant  business  manager.  New  York  Times;  J.  F.  Finlay,  S.  N.  P.  A.  counsel;  John  W. 

Addison,  Examiner;  Eugene  Burr,  commission  counsel. 


Printers’  Ink,  offered  as  an  exhibit. 

The  press  was  drawn  into  the  case, 
extraneously,  a  second  time,  when  Mr. 
McKercher  charged  that  the  newspapers 
had  published  the  Commission’s  charges 
and  portions  of  its  argument  without 
offering  an  adequate  argument  for  the 
respondent.  The  word  “propag;anda.” 
used  by  Mr.  Burr,  excited  this  comment. 

The  seven  witnesses  produced  Monday 
with  one  exception  were  executives  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  departments 
of  companies  which  practice  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  methods,  or  place  their  adver¬ 
tising  chiefly  through  agencies  controlled 
or  owned  by  the  company. 

In  general,  they  testified  that  they  were 
better  able  to  serve  themselves  in  tlie 
advertising  field  than  they  believed  an 
agency  would  be ;  that  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  net  rates  from  most  newspapers 
but  not  from  all,  and  that  they  felt  that 
the  reason  they  did  not  get  net  rates 
from  all  was  that  some  publishers  had 
been  influenced  by  advices  or  arrange- 
rnents  of  one  or  more  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  under  investigation. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Henry  S. 
Richardson,  president  of  the  Vick  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  manufacturers  of  Vick’s 
Vapo-Rub.  He  told  the  history  of  the 
remedy  from  the  days  when  his  father,  a 
wholesale  druggist,  made  preparations 

which  were  sold  to  general  stores 

through  the  South  by  “drummers”  in 

buggies,  to  the  present  time  when  Vick’s 
is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  single  medi¬ 
cine  company  in  the  world. 

The  company 
spread  its  sales 
through  the  South 
without  the  use  of 
advert  ising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr. 
Richardson,  b  u  t 
when  it  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  “we 
found  that  we  could 
not  get  druggists 
to  put  in  anylhing 
for  which  a  de¬ 
mand  was  not  al¬ 
ready  created.” 

Mr.  Richardson 
took  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course,  wrote 
advertising  at  night 
and  placed  it  in  the 
lepers  in  prospec¬ 
tive  territory. 

“T  h  e  salesmen 
would  call  the  ne.xt 
moniing,”  he  said. 
“When  we  finished 
up  that  territory, 
we  continued  to  u.se 
the  papers.” 

A  short  experi- 
'^th  agencies, 
Af  r.  Rich  ardson 
said,  was  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Realizing  that 
business  conditions 
were  changed,  Mr. 
Richardson  said  his 
company  changed 
its  selling  methc^s. 
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“In  1905  to  1908  out  of  our  total  bud¬ 
get,  we  gave  approximately  100  per  cent 
to  salesmen,  down  to  say  M  per  cent.  In 
1911,  44  per  cent  of  our  budget  was  for 
salesmen.  In  1916,  39  per  cent;  1921, 
Ik-tween  5  and  6  per  cent.”  This  figure 
is  still  approximately  correct  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  said  in  later  testimony. 

Vick's  advertising  is  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  certain  standard  forms  to  keep 
copy  writers  from  making  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  claims,  according  to  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of 
the  special  character  of  Vick’s  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  did  not  believe  that  an  agency 
could  satisfactorily  prepare  Vick’s  copy. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  their  own  de¬ 
partment,  he  said,  was  27  per  cent  of  the 
total  budget— 12  per  cent  more  than  the 
agency  commission — ^but  the  retention  of 
an  agency  would  not  diminish  that  basic 
cost  in  any  appreciable  degree. 

“The  agencies  cannot  afford  for  15  per 
cent  to  give  the  tremendous  amount  of 
detail  and  care  that  we  have  to  put  on 
our  advertising,”  Mr.  Richardson  said 
in  explanation. 

“Why  do  you  give  so  much  care?”  the 
examiner  asked. 

“Well,  we  will  say  as  an  illustration, 
one  page  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
will  cost  about  $11,500.  The  agency  pre¬ 
pares  one  piece  of  copy,  makes  one  bill 
and  checks  one  insertion  and  gets  about 
$1,700  commission.  Now  you  could  buy, 

1  have  figured  that  up,  58  papers  having 
10,(X)0  circulation  and  5,000  lines  for  that 
money.  Suppose  you  had  a  100  line  ad 
you  would  have  2,900  papers  to  check. 
If  you  had  58  papers  you  would  have  to 
examine  the  circulation  of  every  other 
paper  in  that  town  and  there  would  be 
about  150  papers  you  would  have  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  circulation  of.  They  simply 
cannot  go  into  the  detail  that  we  have 
to  do  to  make  our  dollar  produce  the 
most  value.” 

Mr.  Richardson  was  willing  to  concede 
the  value  of  the  agency,  but  he  insisted 
that  in  such  a  line  as  Vick’s  Vapo-Rub, 
in  which  advertising  is  the  life’s  blood — 
his  own  figpjre — advertising  was  too 
much  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  business  to 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  second  party. 

“If  I  were  offered  the  choice  between 
giving  up  the  rest  of  the  Vick  business 
or  giving  up  the  advertising,  I  would 
sav,  let  some  one  else  do  the  manufac¬ 
turing;  let  me  handle  the  advertising.” 

The  inquiry  then  turned  to  interfer- 
eiKe  with  Vick  advertising  campaigns, 
and  Mr.  Richardson  accused  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  headed  by  the  late  Col¬ 
lin  Armstrong  of  interference.  He  testi¬ 
fied  to  having  seen  a  “black  list”  and  to 
having  heard  that  pressure  had  been 
threatened  against  publishers  who  used 
advertising  from  the  firms  listed.  Mr. 
Richardson  then  attributed  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission’s  investigation  a 
relaxation  of  the  difficulties  which  Vick’s 
met  with  in  placing  advertising.  Mr. 
Rankine  objected,  and  the  mention  of 
the  investigation  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  introduced  figures 
to  sunport  his  statement.  He  stated  that 
in  1920  or  1921,  186  papers  of  1,950  the 
company  wished  to  use,  refused  the  net 
rate.  In  1922,  the  figure  was  161.  In 
1923,  when  the  investigation  was  begun, 
143:  1924,  141;  1925,  127;  about  90  in 
1926  and  about  80  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  able  to  supply 
supplementary  information  on  Tuesday 
morning,  regarding  the  circulations  of 
the  papers  which  refu.sed  the  net  rate. 
The  total  circulation  desired  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  said,  is  33,000,000  in  1,952  pa- 
ncrs.  Of  that  number  it  has  24,000,000 
m  1,388  papers.  It  cannot  obtain  the  net 
rnte  in  84  papers  with  a  total  circulation 
of  more  than  9,000,000.  Other  papers 
are  ineligible  for  various  reasons.  Some 
refuse  patent  medicine  advertising. 

Mr.  Richardson  spoke  of  being  “bar¬ 
red”  (by  the  gross  rate)  from  these  pa¬ 
pers,  though  he  later  refiased  to  state 
"  hether  or  not  the  company  advertised 
in  any  papers  which  refused  the  net  rate. 

Of  the  papers  which  refused  the  net 
rate,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson’s  data, 
18  were  metropolitan  dailies  with  a  total 
circulation  of  7,0(X),000. 

Mr.  Richardson  then  elaborated  upon 
the  special  requirements  of  his  business 
which  made  the  employment  of  an  agency 
inadvisable — special  nature  of  copy,  the 
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mail  sample  campaign  which  involved  the 
direction  of  5,000,000  samples  to  persons 
living  on  rural  routes,  billboard  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  other  special  methods. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  which  al¬ 
ternative  he  would  choose  in  case  of  ne¬ 
cessity — the  gross  rate,  or  an  agency — 
Mr.  Richardson  smiled  and  said,  “I 
would  hope  to  find  an  agency  that  would 
not  charge  us  15  per  cent,  so  we  could 
save  a  little  on  that.”  On  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  he  stated  that  he  knew  definitely 
that  he  could  get  agencies  for  less  than 
15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  final  objection  to  the 
employment  of  an  agency  was  that  he 
liked  to  keep  direct  contact  with  his  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Mr.  Finlay  put  a  question  which  was 
frequently  reiterated  as  other  witnesses 
were  called : 

“I  am  asking  you  to  give  me  the  name 
and  address  of  any  and  each  and  every 
newspaper  belonging  to  the  S.  N.  P.  A. 
that  was  not  in  a  position  to  and  did  not 
exercise  its  own  free  will  regardless  of 
what  anybody  else  may  have  done,  re¬ 
garding  whether  they  granted  the  Vick 
Chemical  Company  or  anybody  else  a 
commission.” 

Objection  was  raised,  ar^ed,  and  the 
question  admitted  over  objection.  The 
same  objection,  argument,  and  admission 
occurred  at  each  reiteration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  during  the  hearing.  Mr.  Richardson 
said  that  he  was  unable  to  testify  as  to 
the  state  of  anyone’s  mind. 

The  second  witness  called  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  R.  D.  Keim,  sales  manager 
of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son.  He  testified  that 
since  1921  he  had  supervised  the  adver¬ 
tising  interests  of  his  firm,  which  ex¬ 
pends  about  $1,500,(XX)  annually  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  This,  he  said,  was 
about  one-fifth  of  the  appropriaticxi. 

The  average  expenditure  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  over  the  last  five  years, 
the  witness  said,  has  been  about  $600,000. 

“Why  is  it  that  you  spend  so  large  a 
proportion  of  your  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  in  newspaper  advertising?”  he 
was  asked. 

“Because  we  believe  they  are  a  good 
medium  for  creating  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  and  demand.” 

“How  do  they  compare  with  outdoor 
advertising?” 

“We  consider  that  supplementary.  We 
haven’t  reached  that  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  for  our  campaign  yet.” 

Specifically,  Mr.  Keim  cited  two  cam¬ 
paigns  which  had  sustained  the  com¬ 


pany's  faith  in  newspaper  advertising. 
In  a  southern  Ohio  territory,  he  said, 
sales  on  dental  cream  had  suffered  an 
eight  per  cent  loss  in  1925.  In  1926, 
after  an  advertising  campaign  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  sales  showed  a  43  per  cent  gain. 

Merchandising  and  external  factors 
caused  a  gain  of  60  per  cent  in  sales  of 
cod  liver  oil  in  Connecticut  in  1925,  Mr. 
Keim  said,  but  an  advertising  campaign 
further  increased  these  sales  63  per  cent. 
Through  intensive  advertising^  .Squibb 
had  been  able  to  cut  the  price  of  its  tooth 
paste,  and  yet  show  a  profit,  owing  to 
increased  demand  and  production. 

Squiibb  employs  an  agency  which  is 
not  a  member  of  the  A..A.A.A. 

The  examination  closed  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  statement  which  contained  the  en¬ 
tire  purport  of  the  testimony. 

“Now,  how  important  in  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  newspaper  advertising  for 
your  product?”  the  examiner  asked. 

“I  consider  after  a  preliminary  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  a  supplementary  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  is  equally  as 
important  as  the  magazine  advertising,” 
Mr,  Keim  replied. 

“Both  indispensable?” 

“I  believe  so.” 

R.  H.  Mershon,  advertising  and  sales 
manager  of  Scott  &  Bowne,  manufactu¬ 
rers  of  Scott’s  Emulsion,  testified  that 
his  firm  had  adhered  to  a  policy  of  direct 
advertising  for  35  years  or  more.  The 
firm  has  u.sed  an  agency  to  place  copy  in 
three  or  four  papers  which  have  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  give  net  rates,  he 
said. 

Scott  &  Bowne  spend  ^00,000  annual¬ 
ly  for  newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
shon  said.  He  continued  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  his  firm  had  consistently  re¬ 
ceived  net  rates  and  had  refused  to  place 
advertising  in  newspapers  which  would 
not  grant  it.  The  reasons  for  Scott  & 
Bowne’s  policy  he  explained  as  a  desire 
to  keep  its  activities  integrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  firm,  and  to  maintain  direct 
touch  with  publishers  who  ran  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

On  cross-examination,  the  witness 
stated  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  Scott  & 
Bowne  had  never  encountered  any  diffi¬ 
culty  or  opposition  in  placing  its  adver¬ 
tising. 

Henry  P.  Bristol,  of  the  Bristol- 
Myers  company,  manufacturers  of  Sal- 
Hepatica  and  Ipana  tooth  paste,  testi¬ 
fied  that  his  company  spent  about  $2(X),- 
000  of  its  $1,500,000  annual  advertising 


appropriation  with  the  newspapers.  Their 
advertising  is  placed  through  an  agencr  I 
which  is  not  a  member  of  A.A.A.A.  ’ 
Mr.  Bristol  said  that  his  company  had 
considered  owning  an  agency,  but  had 
not  pursued  the  plan  because  it  had  un- 
derstood  that  an  agency  so  owned  could 
not  obtain  commissions.  L 

Mr.  Bristol’s  testimony  was  given  af.  I 
ter  he  had  stated  his  opinion  that  tht  I 
agency  employed  by  his  firm  was  a  mem-  I 
her  of  the  A.A.A.A.  Mr.  McKercher  I 
was  able  to  inform  him,  following  the  f 
examination,  that  this  opinion  was  mis-  I 
taken.  | 

Mr.  Bristol  placed  on  record  his  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  flat  percentage  method  i 
of  paying  agencies.  If  his  firm  increased  ' 
its  appropriation  half  a  million  dollars, 
he  said,  the  agency  would  forthwith  re-  f 
ceive  an  additional  gross  income  of  $75,.  i 
00  with  little  added  work.  His  opinion  wi  I 
that  the  fee  should  be  arranged  on  a  I 
sliding  scale,  or  else  be  left  for  arrange-  I 
ment  between  agent  and  advertiser.  I 
Mr.  Bristol  believed  that  if  it  were  I 
possible  to  obtain  the  agency  commi^  I 
sion,  his  firm  could  run  its  own  adver-  s 
tising  more  economically  and  satisfac-  ' 
torily  than  an  ageiKy.  t 

Ferd.  T.  Hopkins,  of  Ferd.  T.  Hop-  i 
kins  &  Son,  manufacturing  a  face  cream,  i 
a  remedy  for  sea-sickness,  and  other 
products,  gave  the  amount  spent  on  ad-  I 
vertising  by  his  company  as  $200,000  an-  I 
nually.  They  had  hlways  been  direct  ad-  ; 
yertisers,  he  said.  They  are  now  spend¬ 
ing  about  one-third  of  their  appropria¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  advertising,  but  had 
formerly  spent  almost  all  of  it  with 
newspapers.  | 

The  witness  said  that  in  order  to  avoid  § 
paying  gross  rates  it  had  formed  the  I 
Colonnade  Advertising  Agency.  Mr. 
Hopkins  “understood”  from  conversa-i 
tions  with  special  agents,  articles  in  trade 
niagazines,  and  other  sources,  that  indi¬ 
viduals  “in  the  agermy  line”  were  oppos¬ 
ing  direct  advertising. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  too,  wished  to  keep  in 
direct  contact  with  his  publishers,  and 
found  direct  advertising  more  economical 
than  the  use  of  agencies.  He  believed  that 
an  agency  would  not  give  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  $200,(XX)  account. 

Mr.  Hopkins  testified  to  having  seen  a 
blue  sheet  and  a  white  sheet  issued  by 
the  A.N.P.A.  The  names  on  the  blue 
sheet,  he  said  were  those  of  firms  not 
recognized,  “the  Old  Guard,  I  called 
them,  the  Old  Guard,”  he  said. 

On  cross-examination,  Mr.  Hopkins 
said  that  the  blue  list  had  not  interfered 
with  his  advertising  programs.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  be  possible  tor  him 
to  get  a  “cut  rate”  agency  if  necessary— 
an  agency  which  would  do  nothing  but 
obtain  him  the  recognition  privilege  for  I 
about  two  per  cent.  He  admitted  that  | 
no  agency  had  offered  such  a  service  I 
within  the  past  four  or  five  years.  I 

Mr.  Finlay’s  brief  cross-examination  | 
established  one  point.  Mr.  Hopkins,  on  | 
the  blue  list  mentioned,  obtained  the 
agency  commission,  other  advertisers  cn 
the  white  list  also  obtained  it. 

“So  there  isn’t  any  difference  between 
them,  is  there?”  Finley  asked. 

“Practically  not,  only  in  color,”  was 
the  reply. 

Vincent  de  Paul  Clausen,  employed  in 
the  “distribution  of  paints”  for  DeVoe 
&  Raynolds  Company,  Inc.,  caused  a  rip¬ 
ple  of  amusement  in  the  room  by  his  ! 

casual  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  | 

age  of  his  firm.  Previous  witnesses  had 
testified  with  some  pride  that  their  com; 
panies  had  histories  extending  back  85 
years,  25  years,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  (Hausen’s  firm  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  174  years,  as  he  iwuchalantly  in¬ 
formed  Commission  counsel.  The  wit¬ 
ness,  who  had  been  in  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  between  engagements  by  the  paint 
company,  believed  that  little  advantage 
was  to  be  obtained  by  use  of  an  agenc.v. 
particularly  in  a  “semi-technical  business 
like  the  paint  business.” 

He  thought  the  agency  saved  some 
trouble  in  accounting,  particularly  with 
small  papers. 

“The  whole  trouble  with  them  is  thev 
do  not  seem  to  know  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said.  “The  proprietor  and  edi¬ 
tor  and  bookkeeper  and  what  not,  y(» 
find  it  a  terrible  job  getting  even  their 

(Continued  on  page  54)  : 
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LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK’S  NEWSPAPER  BOHEMIA 


Great  American  Novel  and  Play  Now  Being  Produced  by  Reporters  and  Copyreaders — Music  Com¬ 
posers,  Poets  and  Collectors  of  Japanese  Prints  Also  Among  Those  Present 


SOMEONE  20  years  from  now  will 
suffer  an  attack  of  reminiscence  and 
write  about  “those  Bohemian  days  of  New 
York  journalism,  back  in  '27  and  '28,  when 
everybody  was  doing  something  worth 
while  besides  the  routine  work  of  the  of¬ 
fice.”  I  don’t  blame  whoever  that  will 
be  *1  anticipate  him.  These  are  Bohemian 
days  in  New  York  journalism,  and 
further  they  probably  were  and  always 
shall  be,  world  without  end,  even  twenty 
years  from  now. 

A  majority  of  New  York’s  newspaper 
writers  live  in  their  own  exclusive  Bo¬ 
hemia.  They  may  not  actually  eat  and 
sleep  in  Greenwich  Village,  New  York’s 
Latin  Quarter,  although  many  of  them 
■  do,  but  wherever  they  go  at  night,  or  in 
■  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  Staten 
Island,  Westchester,  Long  Island,  Flat- 
.  bush  or  Jersey,  they  go  to  a  place  where 
the  creative  arts  are  lived  and  discussed 
over  the  illicit  highball  or  Bacardi. 

There  are  those  with  the  reminiscence 
disease  today.  They  look  back  to  those 
golden  days  when  Irvin  CoM)  was  tearing 
.  off  copy  on  the  Thaw  trial  in  longhand ; 
to  the  period  when  Will  Irwin  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Hopkins  Adams  were  reporters,  in¬ 
stead  of  mere  novelists.  Some  of  these 
“cut-backs”  who  have  become  too  old  to 
step  out  themselves  maintain  that  the  ro- 
•mantic  days  of  newspaper ing  in  New 
York  went  out  with  the  passing  of  the 
bar  and  the  break-up  of  Park  Row. 

As  far  as  the  “passing  of  the  bar”  is 
concerned,  an  authority  like  T.  B.  Han¬ 
ley,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  who  has  been  associated  with  New 
York  journalism  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  will  tell  you  that  around  the  World 
Building  at  63  Park  Row  today  there  are 
as  many  congenial  gathering  places  as 
there  were  bars  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Paul  Palmer,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
World,  with  his  batwing  collar  and  walk¬ 
ing  stick,  will  lead  you  over  to  Monetta’s 
on  Mulberry  street,  back  of  the  court¬ 
house.  There  you  will  see  that  literary 
World  gang.  Prosper  Buranelli,  who 
started  the  cross-word  puzzle  fad,  Guy 
Jones  of  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  Harry  Hanson,  who  brought  the 
breezy  midwest  of  book  criticism  to  New 
York,  and  Paul  Sifton  of  the  Sunday 
World  staff,  whose  first  play  “The  Belt” 
a  most  modem  dramatic  piece,  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  of  the  New  York  laboratory 
theaters  first,  and  then  moved  to  a  large 
house.  They  may  be  playing  chess  at 
the  time  you  call ;  that  game’s  the  favorite 
at  Monetta’s.  Sometimes  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  conductor  of  the  Conning  Tower, 
may  be  found  there  for  lunch,  talking 
about  his  baby  boy,  Anthony.  Frank 
Sullivan,  the  “rising  young  humorist,”  is 
also  a  patron.  Back  of  the  World  Build¬ 
ing  is  the  Key  Club,  and  down  Nassau 
street  is  Miller’s  and  Whytes,  the  latter 
both  favorite  haunts  of  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  men  and  the  press  service  editors 
and  correspondents. 

The  young  artists  and  writers  who  earn 
their  bread  and  butter  on  the  newspapers 
and  pay  high  rents  in  Greenwich  Village 
all  go  at  some  time  or  other  to  Alice 
McQollister’s  or  the  Black  Knight.  Up¬ 
town  there  is  the  Artists  and  Writers 
Club  on  40th  street,  the  Newspaper  Qub 
on  42nd ;  the  Algonquin  and  “Rosy’s”  on 
West  48th. 

The  newspaper  men  and  women  who 
frequent  these  and  other  places  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention  are  writing  their  ffrst  or 
second  books,  have  started  the  “Great 
American  novel,”  that  play  Broadway  is 
waiting  for,  or  have  collected  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  their  poems.  They  are  always 
ready  to  champion  some  cause,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  is  liberal,  modern,  or  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  intellectual  minority.  They 
come  from  widely  separated  sections  of 
TO  country,  drawn  by  this  magnet.  New 
York. 

Many  of  them  while  they  have  built 
up  national  reputations  in  the  weekly  and 
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monthly  magazines,  prefer  to  continue 
their  newspaper  connections.  Such  stars 
for  instance,  as  Grantland  Rice  and  W.  O. 
McGeehan  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  neither  of  them  native  New  Yorkers, 
Damon  Runyon,  Bugs  Baer,  and  H.  I. 
Phillips,  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  who  came  to  New  York  as  a  copy- 
reader  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
he  was  a  “Townie,”  razzing  the  Yale  boys. 

Walter  Winchell,  who  writes  a  daily 
column  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Graphic,  called  “Your  Broadway  and 
Mine”  has  become  a  sort  of  personal  col- 


Transterred  from  the  IVashmgton  Daily 
News  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Leonard 
Hall,  present  dramatic  critic  of  the  Ne-w 
York  Evening  Telegram,  knew  this  same 
group  back  in  Des  Moines,  when  he  was 
a  columnist  on  the  Des  Moines  News. 
Hall  has  written  pieces  for  the  Atnerican 
Mercurv  and  contributed  to  the  old  Smart 
Set.  '  . 


Orleans,  has  worked  on  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  the  Oklahoma  News,  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  of  short  stories  published  by 
Scribner’s  called  “Under  the  Levee.” 
Florence  Smith  Vincent,  household  editor 
of  the  Telegram,  has  written  children’s 
books,  and  Charles  Parker,  football 
writer,  is  author  of  a  series  of  books  for 
boys. 

Home  of  F.  P.  A.,  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott,  Harry  Hanson,  and  former  home 


Others  in  the  Des  Moines  group  include  of  Heywood  Broun,  the  New  York  World 
Heizer  Wright,  New  York  Daily  Neivs;  has  always  been  a  lodging  place  of  vir- 
Milton  MacKaye,  on  the  staff  of  the  Eve-  tuosity  in  the  arts.  More  will  be  heard 
ning  Post,  co-author  of  the  book  on  the  of  Frank  Sullivan,  the  humorist,  this  com- 
recently  revised  game  of  Guggenheim ;  ing  year.  He  has  signed  a  new  contract 

with  the  World  which  allows  him  more 
latitude  than  he  previously  has  had  in 
writing  for  other  publications.  In  Sulli¬ 
van’s  library  there  are  already  two  books 
by  Sullivan,  “The  Life  and  Times  of 
Martha  Hepplethwaite,”  published  by 
Boni  &  Liveright,  and  “The  Adventures 
of  an  Oaf,”  from  the  house  of  Macy- 
Masius. 

For  two  years  now,  William  P.  Beazell, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  World, 
and  former  Pittsburgh  newspaper  man, 
has  been  working  on  a  history  of  life  in 
New  York  during  the  period  of  British 
occupation.  He  is  also  a  keen  nature  stu¬ 
dent  and  has  written  a  number  of  essays 
on  this  subject,  some  of  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Atlantic  Monthly.  Louis 
Weitzenkom,  Sunday  feature  editor  of 
the  Nev/  York  World,  conducted  a  col- 
»umn  of  verse  in  the  New  York  Call  dur- 
jing  1916  and  1917  under  the  heading  “The 
Guillotine.”  At  the  moment  he  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  write  a 
sympathetic  biography  of  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nold.  Another  playwright  on  the  World 
staff  is  Eugene  Young,  the  foreign  editor. 

There  are  any  number  of  poets,  many 
of  them  on  the  tabloid  papers.  Clifford 
Laube,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  section  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  started  writ¬ 
ing  poems  when  he  worked  for  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post.  He  has  quite  a  collection  of 
them  now.  Those  who  have  read  the 
verse  of  Herbert  Mayer,  the  reporter  of 


“Only  a  year  old  last  Nov.  19,  and  already  a  living  poem  is  Anthony,”  says 
his  dad,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  the  famous  “Conning  Tower”  bard  of  the  New 
York  World.  F.  P.  A.  is  a  Bohemian  now  domesticated.  And  why  not?  For 
answer  look  above.  The  photograph  of  “the  boy”  is  by  Jack  Price,  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  staff  photographer. 


Hazel  Ross,  now  free  lancing,  and  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Evening  Graphic; 

G.  D.  Seymour  of  the  Associated  Press; 
and  Rex  Large  of  the  New  York  Times. 

One  of  the  cleverest  papers  in  town  as  „  ,,  k, 

far  as  writing  goes  is  tiie  New  York  Eve-  •Uall-Mills  fame  of  the  N^’  York  Daily 
ning  Post.  Its  managing  editor,  Ralph  Mirror,  say  that  some  of  it  is  really  ex- 
Renaud,  is  an  artist,  a  magnificent 


umnist  for  New  York’s  newspaper  Bo¬ 
hemia.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  he 
doesn’t  print  some  wisecrack  about  a 
newspaper  celebrity. 

Perhaps  the  most  prolific  writer  of  the 
whole  group  is  Jack  Lait,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  American, 
now  with  King  Features  Syndicate.  Back 
in  1915  he  started  writing  a  daily  novelette 
for  the  Chicago  Herald  and  associated 
syndicate  newspapers.  Prior  to  that  he 
had  had  about  15  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  This  week  he  reckoned  up  that 
he  has  written  some  1^100  short  stories, 
all  of  them  syndicated  m  the  newspapers, 
and  many  published  first  in  the  magazines 
and  later  in  book  form. 

Lait  is  one  of  a  large  number  that  came 
to  New  York  from  Chicago.  Others  are 
Julian  S.  Mason,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Percy 
Hammond,  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

During  the  last  Presidential  campaign 
a  newspaper  man  from  Des  Moines,  la., 
came  east  and  happened  to  be  walking 
through  the  Wall  street  section.  He  saw 
a  crowd  gathered  at  the  curb  and  went 
over  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  In 
the  center  was  a  young  man  he  had  known 
on  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 

Paul  Sifton,  member  of  the  World  staff, 
who  at  that  moment  was  campaigning  for 
La  Follette  in  the  enemy’s  territory. 

Sifton,  the  playwright,  has  been  joined 
in  New  York  by  12  former  Des  Moines 
newspaper  friends,  now  working  on  dif¬ 
ferent  New  York  papers  or  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  There  is  Bruce  Gould  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  who  with  his 
wife,  Beatrice  Blackmar,  a  short  story 
writer,  took  a  leave  of  absence  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  went  to  an  island  off  the  Maine 
coast  where  they  wrote  a  play  together. 

Mrs.  Philip  Stong,  formerly  of  Des 
Moines,  using  her  maiden  name,  Virginia 
Swain,  has  written  several  serials  for  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington  bu-  land  and  Lewis  Edwards,  both  on  the  copy 
about  600  newspapers  through  NE.\  Serv-  reau,  this  week  joined  the  Telegram’s  gen-  desk.  Sutherland  is  a  writer  of  boy’s 
ice,  and  sold  her  latest  to  King  Features  eral  staff.  Sparling,  graduate  with  the  stories.  Edwards  translated  .Arthur 
Syndicate  for  publication  early  next  year.  Class  of  1921  at  Tulane  University,  New  Schnitzler’s  famous  play,  “Hands  Around,’’ 


amateur,  who  has  at  his  home  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  in  water  color  which  he  produced 
during  his  tour  abroad  last  summer. 
John  .Anderson,  the  Post’s  dramatic  critic, 
is  author  of  “Pieces  of  Eight  Thirty,” 
a  book  on  the  Broadway  drama.  In 
his  home  on  Charles  street  in  the  Village. 
William  Soskin,  who  sits  in  the  Post’s 
slot,  has  composed  a  number  of  serious 
pieces  for  the  piano  and  orchestra.  Nun- 
nally  Johnson,  the  Post’s  roving  reporter, 
has  a  “national  public”  for  his  humor  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  well  as 
local  readers  of  his  daily  column  in  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis’s  New  York  daily.  Russell 
Crouse,  editorial  page  columnist  of  the 
same  paper,  a  product  of  Cleveland  news¬ 
papers,  is  a  steady  contributor  to  the 
New  Yorker,  while  Jay  House,  a  trans¬ 
planted  Kansan,  another  columnist,  is 
probably  one  of  the  few  real  hidebound 
Republicans  on  this  century  old  paper 
founded  by  the  Royalist  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton.  On  the  copy  desk  with  Mr.  Soskin 
is  John  L.  Crawford,  a  poet,  whose  verse 
is  accepted  regularly  for  publication  in 
Harriet  Monroe’s  Poetry. 

Further  up  Washington  street  from  the 
Evening  Post  is  the  old  plant  of  the 
Nezv  York  Telegram  on  Telegram 
Square.  New  blood  is  being  brought  to 
this  paper  by  the  Scripps-Howard  or¬ 
ganization.  Walter  Lister,  formerly  on 
Scripps-Howard  papers  in  Cleveland, 
Houston,  and  Oklahoma,  now  the  Tele¬ 
gram’s  city  editor,  is  co-author  of  ‘‘Spread 
Eagle”  a  play  that  ran  a  while  last  season 
on  Broadway.  Earl  Sparling,  recently 


Going  the  rounds  of  publishing  houses 
now  is  a  long  philosophic  poem  called  the 
“Psychiad”  by  Hettie  Fithian  Cattell  of 
the  Daily  Mirror.  When  Mrs.  Cattell 
goes  to  her  apartment  nights  across 
Brooklyn  Bridge  on  Columbia  Heights, 
she  works  on  a  new  book  which  she  de¬ 
scribes  as  “frivolous  fiction”  and  which 
she  has  tentatively  named  “Drolleries  of 
Love.”  A  one-act  play  of  hers  called 
“For  the  Love  of  Pete”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

Near  Mrs.  Cattell’s  desk  on  the  Mir¬ 
ror  sits  Helen  Hadakin,  originator  of  the 
“Dog  Exchange”  which  this  tabloid  con¬ 
ducts.  Before  engaged  by  the  Mirror 
when  it  was  started.  Miss  Hadakin  had 
no  great  ambition  to  be  a  writer.  She 
had  been  secretary  to  Gil  Boag,  husband 
of  Gilda  Gray,  when  he  was  running  a 
Village  restaurant,  later  closed  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Volstead  act.  One  night  she 
was  discussing  some  of  the  “secrets”  of 
the  married  life  of  Gil  and  Gilda  with 
the  late  Philip  .A.  Payne,  managing  editor 
of  the  Mirror. 

“Why  don’t  you  write  a  story  about 
it?”  he  asked. 

Miss  Hadakin  decided  to  try  and 
“Shimmy”  a  serial  which  the  Mirror  ran 
last  year  resulted.  She  has  also  written 
“Her  Patent  Leather  Soul,”  a  short  story 
published  by  McClure's  Magazine,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  writing  a  serious  auto¬ 
biographical  novel  which  she  has  entitled 
“Woman  Cheaters.” 

Other  members  of  the  Mirror’s  staff 
who  live  in  Bohemia  are  Rand  Suther- 
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and  is  working  on  two  books  of  his  own, 
the  names  of  which  are  “Vulgaria”  and 
“Impenitence.” 

John  Nelson  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  was  formerly  a  practicing  physi¬ 
cian,  and  has  written  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  medical  papers.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Anthropological  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  requirements  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  which  is  that  a  book  be  written 
on  anthropology.  Nelson  spent  five  years 
writing  this  book,  had  it  published  pri¬ 
vately,  and  hasn’t  sold  any  copies.  It  is 
called  “Mental  Distress.”  In  20  minutes 
he  can  sit  down  and  write  a  “true  story” 
that  will  bring  him  anywhere  from  $25 
to  $100.  The  head  of  the  news  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Daily  News  is  Edward 
H.  Miner,  who  is  an  animal  painter  of 
Long  Island  reputation  at  least.  He  has 
painted  many  of  the  thoroughbreds  owned 
by  wealthy  Long  Islanders. 

Nat  Ferber,  book  reviewer  of  the  New 
York  American,  wrote  “Sidewalks  of 
New  York,”  a  novel  of  the  East  Side, 
and  lives  in  Flatbush.  Runyon  of  the 
same  paper  is  writing  scenarios. 

A  newcomer  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
\'ork  American  is  Don  Ryan,  whose  book 
“.Angel’s  Flight”  was  recently  published 
by  Boni  &  Liveright.  Ryan  has  come  to 
New  York  from  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
made  himself  widely  known  through  his 
column  the  “Merry-go-round”  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Record.  Ryan  has  already 
become  associated  with  that  Village  group 
of  which  Guy  Jones  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance  is  a  member. 

With  Jones  and  Ryan  is  Gene  Cohn, 
columnist  of  NE.\  Service,  who  with  Dr. 
Richard  Hoffman  has  just  completed  a 
popular  story  of  medicine,  which  will  be 
called  “.\n  Outline  of  Health.”  Cohn  has 
also  tried  his  hand  at  writing  lyrics  for 
popular  songs.  Leo  Feist  has  published 
one  of  his  which  is  being  “plugged"  this 
week  at  Barney  Gallant’s  down  in  the 
Village.  Harold  Matson,  of  McClures 
Syndicate,  novelist  and  short  story  writer 
also  belongs  to  this  group. 

Some  strange  hobbies  are  followed  by 
New  York’s  newspaper  Bohemia.  Few 
play  the  plebeian  game  of  golf.  Broun 
isn’t  alone  as  a  suburban  farmer.  E.  E. 
Irvine,  who  sits  in  the  slot  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  has  two  acres  out  on  Staten 
Island,  where  he  has  an  apple  and  pear 
orchard,  and  only  last  week  stored  away 
some  carrots.  Joe  Williams,  sports  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  is 
making  a  collection  of  detective  stories. 
Herbert  Asbury  came  up  from  Methc^ism 
as  far  as  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  ownership  of  a  collection  of  valuable 
Japanese  prints.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 
executive  editor  of  the  World,  has  serious¬ 
ly  taken  up  croquet  at  his  Long  Island 
estate.  One  member  of  the  World  art 
staff.  Will  Van  Benthuysen,  has  a  col¬ 
lection  of  tropical  fish.  Not  long  ago  a 
new  cleaning  lady  caused  tragedv  in  the 
Van  Benthuysen  household.  She  left 
the  window  open  a  half  inch  more  than 
usual.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’ 
worth  of  fish  died. 

TEN  YEAR  SUIT  SETTLED 

Compromise  Ends  Litigation  Over 
Noblesyille  Consolidation 

A  case  growing  out  of  a  newspaper 
consolidation  in  Noblesville,  Ind.,  in  1914 
and  involving  the  rights  of  minority  and 
majority  stockholders  in  corporations 
was  settled  by  compromise  in  Nobles¬ 
ville  last  week  after  hanging  fire  in  Indi¬ 
ana  courts  for  nearly  ten  years. 

The  litigaUon  arose  out  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Noblesville  Ledger, 
owned  by  Will  H.  Craig,  with  the 
Noblesville  Enterprise,  owned  by  E.  E. 
Neal  and  C.  S.  Neal.  Under  the  contract 
Craig  retained  twelve-twenty-fifths  of  the 
stock  in  the  new  company  but  retired 
from  active  service. 

In  1919  Craig  brought  suit  for  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  alleging  that  he  had  been  forced 
off  the  board  of  directors  and  a  daughter 
of  E.  E.  Neal,  owning  only  one  share  of 
stock,  appointed  in  his  place;  that  he  was 
forced  out  of  the  office,  although  under 
the  contract  he  was  to  retain  a  room  and 
that  he  was  refused  permission  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  books  of  the  company.  He 


NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  N.  Y.  TIMES  EDITOR 


The  above  oil  painting  of  Rollo  Ogden  was  recently  completed  by  Adrian 
Lamb,  New  York  artist,  and  will  be  hung  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post's 
gallery  of  editors.  Ogden  was  editor  of  the  Post  from  1903  to  1920. 

also  charged  that  the  Neals  had  paid  HR  AND  IlIRY  HIT*!  TWO 
themselves  salaries  more  than  three  times  JUK.I  rtH  D  1  WU 


those  stipulated  in  the  contract  and  that 
they  had  paid  their  private  bills  from 
Ledger  funds. 

.^fter  a  long  trial  Craig  was  given 
judgment  for  a  receiver  and  $11,000  dam¬ 
ages.  The  case  w'as  appealed  and  the 
Indiana  Apiiellate  court  unanimously  af¬ 
firmed  the  decision.  The  case  then  went 
to  the  Indiana  Supreme  court  where  it 


TWIN  CITY  WEEKUES 

Saturday  Press  and  Reporter  Re¬ 
strained  from  Printing  Until 
Scandal  News  Charges 
Are  Heard 


LAMB  PAINTS  PICTURE 
OF  ROLLO  OGDEN 

Portrait  to  Hang  With  Those  of  Other 

Editors  of  New  York  Evening  Post 
in  Anteroom  Outside  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Office 

A  new  portrait  of  Rollo  Ogden,  editor  ' 
of  the  New  York  Times,  has  been  com-  • 
pleted  by  Adrian  Lamb,  a  young  Xey  }' 
York  artist,  and  on  Dec.  12  will  be  hung  | 
in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  .Vcie  Fort  ! 
Evening  Post,  of  which  Mr.  Ogden  was 
editor  from  1%3  until  1920. 

The  portrait  will  take  its  place  in  a  new 
art  gallery  in  the  Evening  Post  offices 
containing  portraits  of  all  the  former 
famous  editors  of  that  newspaper.  Most 
of  the  portraits  are  copies  done  by  Mr. 
Lamb. 

Pictures  already  hung  are  of  .Alexander 
Hamilton,  founder  of  the  paper ;  William 
Coleman,  editor  from  1801  until  1^; 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  editor  from  18® 
to  1878;  Carl  Schurz,  1881  to  1883;  and 
E.  L.  Godkin,  1883  to  1899. 

The  location  of  this  portrait  gallery  « 
the  anteroom  to  the  private  offices  of 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  president  of  the 
paper ;  John  C.  Martin,  vice-president  and 
manager;  and  Julian  S.  Mason,  editor-in- 
chief. 

Mr.  Lamb,  the  artist,  is  a  native  New 
Yorker  and  graduate  of  the  Art  Students’ 
League. 

MINNESOTA  MERGER 

Hibbing  Daily  Tribune  Buy*  and  Sus¬ 
pends  Daily  News 

R.  W.  Hitchcock,  publisher  of  the 
Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune  for  the 
past  21  years,  and  James  G.  Early,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Tribune  for  10  yean, 
have  purchased  the  Hibbing  Daily  News, 
its  plant,  good  will  and  subscription  list. 
Publication  of  the  News  was  discontinued 
with  its  issue  of  Dec.  2.  The  consolida¬ 
tion  leaves  the  Tribune  the  only  daily 
paper  in  Hibbing. 

The  News  has  been  published  as  a  daily 
for  the  past  eight  years  by  C.  M.  .Atkin¬ 
son  and  his  son  Marc  Atkinson.  By  the 
terms  of  the  consolidation  the  Atkinsons 
retire  definitely  from  the  newspaper  field 
in  Hibbing. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  foumled  the 
Tribune  as  a  daily,  has  been  state  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Minnesota  legislature  for 
10  years.  With  the  consolidation  Mr. 
Early  becomes  associated  with  Mr.  Hitdi- 
cock  in  the  ownership  of  the  Tribune. 
The  Tribune  serves  a  large  mining  and 


lo  tne  inaiana  supreme  court  where  u  Restraining  orders  against  two  Twin  farming  territorv  in  Northern  Minnesota, 
lay  for  two  years,  and  was  then  reversed,  cities  weekly  publications  have  been  is-  territory  m  Northern  Minnesota. 


CLUB  ELECTS  CHAMBERS  L“?acLn"‘‘b;  f  "‘Jicial^sSsion  ^OLFE  SUCCEEDS  BRIDGE 

George  W.  Chambers  of  the  Oakland  Hennepin  county  grand  jury  at  Minne-  - 

Tribune  was  recently  elected  president  of  apolis.  Hearing  on  the  orders  has  been  Named  National  Advertising  Manager 

the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Press  Club  to  sue-  set  for  Dec.  12.  The  papers  are  the  of  Indianapolis  New* 

ceed  Luther  W.  Rood,  Oakland  Tribune.  Saturday  Press  and  Twin  City  Reporter.  »  n-  i.  l 

Mr.  Rood  becomes  a  member  of  the  board  The  two  papers  which  met  with  the  Robert  A.  Wolfe  has  been  named  man- 

of  governors.  Other  officers  elected  are:  grand  jury’s  disfavor  following  charges  national  ad^rtising  on  the 

Joseph  Murphy,  Oakland  Tribune,  vice-  by  County  Attorney  Floyd  B.  Olson  that  AW,  effective  at  once, 

president ;  Ernest  Allen,  San  Francisco  they  were  publishing  “malicious,  scandal-  V  been  merchandising  represOTta- 

Chronicle,  secretary ;  John  Walbridge,  ous  and  defamatory”  material  were  re-  and  salesman  of  national  advertising 
Oakland  Post-Inquirer,  treasurer;  and  strained  from  further  publication  and  the  News  for  seven  years. 

Roy  Harrison  Danforth.  Oakland  Trib-  sale  of  old  copies  pending  the  outcome  takes  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 

une ;  Homer  Thomas,  Oakland  Post-In-  of  the  hearing.  promotion  of  Don  U.  Bridge  to  advertis- 


WOLFE  SUCCEEDS  BRIDGE 


of  Indianapolis  News 

Robert  A.  Wolfe  has  been  named  man- 


quirer ;  and  Wesley  Robbins,  Oakland 
Tribune,  board  of  governors. 


le  of  old  copies  pending  the  outcome  He  takes  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
the  hearing.  promotion  of  Don  U.  Bridge  to  advertis- 

The  Saturday  Press  is  published  by  ’’’S  manager.  J.  Earl  _  Shea  has  b^ 


Howard  .A.  Guilford  and  J.  M.  Near,  "i^de  assistant  manager  in  charge  of  city 
Guilford  was  seriously  wounded  in  Oc-  advertising. 


OUTDOOR  LIGHTING  CONTEST  tober  when  he  was  attacked  while  driving 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  offering  .Minneapolis.  He  recently  returned 
$225  in  cash  prizes  which  will  be  awarded  where  he 


N.  C,  GROUP  MEETS 

Newspaper  publishers  of  Northeastern 


111  V%1I1L11  will  awdiucu  _ _ c. _ I  ^  a.  t  •  t  l^CWauauCI  UUUIIMICIS  Ul  iNlll  lIlCrtOWM 

to  contestants  in  outdoor  lighting  con-  ^  operation  at  which  Xorth  Carolina  met  in  Rocky  Mount  the 

tests  during  the  Christmas  season.  The  ct  ■  _  i  evening  of  Dec.  2  for  a  sectional  meeting 


purpose  is  to  bring  more  jov  to  homes  by 
“saying  it  with  lights”  instead  of  “saying 
it  with  flowers.”  Contestants  must  have 


it  with  flowers.”  Contestants  must  have 

lights  burning  every  evening  from  Christ-  r  „  *1,  ■  *•  1  r"  1  '  r  ucamte  v^ouij,  01  me  .n  ur 

mas  eve  to  Jan.  1.  const  tutional  freedom  of  the  ^ews-Herald,  .Secretary,  in  addirion  to 

-  press  T.  E.  Latimer,  counsel  for  he  g  a.  Lowrance.  field  secretary,  were  on 

GETS  NEW  WAVE  LENGTH  Saturday  Press  declared  m  arguang  the  program.  The  Rocky  Mount  Eve- 

.Radi,  S«,io„,.WIAG,_op.ra,ed  by  'cSi  »d 

the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  shop  without  giving  him  a  hearing.  Such  .  mr-i  ^ 

Gacette,  on  Dec.  1  changed  from  5169  stoppage  is  depriving  him  of  his  property  LIBEL  CASE  POSTPONED 

meters,  500  watts,  to  5l6.9  meters,  2W  and  is  contrary  to  the  constitution.  The  case  against  Frederick  L.  Bagby, 

watts,  by  authority  of  the  Federal  Radio  Judge  Baldwin  has  taken  the  demurrer  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Utah  States- 

Commission  in  an  endeavor  to  clear  up  under  advisement  and  briefs  are  to  be  man,  for  alleged  criminal  libel,  has  been 


'Tt-..  _  1 _  Cl  I  I  cvcmiiK  Ul  1./CC.  c  lur  a  seciioiidi  luccuus 

.V,  L  •  f  1-  lu'  ^  Of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association, 

charge  in  which  the  action  ^  ^  Stockton,  of  the  Greensboro  Dadj 
of  the  county  authorities  is  a  tacked.  ^  president  of  the  group,  and  Miss 
It  not  only  s  an  attempt  to  get  away  Cobb,  of  the  Morgantoum 


UBEL  CASE  POSTPONED 

The  case  against  Frederick  L.  Bagby, 


the  Canadian-shared  channel. 


submitted. 


indefinitely  postponed. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
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TWO  POSTAL  BILLS  TO  FACE  NEW  CONGRESS 


Griest  and  Kelly  Both  Planning  Measures  for  Introduction  in  January  Giving  Relief  to  Publishers- 

New  Reports  Operating  Deficit  of  $28,914,716 


ASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Dec.  7.-With  By  J.  BART  CAMPBELL  mailing  cards,  collect  on-delivery  post 

the  Senate  tied  in  a  knot  by  the  cards,  the  collection  of  postage  on  short- 

Sfflith-Vare  case  there  is  little  prospect  have  been  sent  out  in  quantity  and  over  those  for  the  preceding  year.  The  paid  first  class  matter,  transient  second- 

{  anv  headway  being  made  in  the  upper  under  conditions  the  Postmaster  General  revenues  for  the  preceding  year  increased  class  matter,  and  special  handling  and 

^^Lmter  before  the  Christmas  holidays  may  establish,  the  postage  thereon,  at  10.04  per  cent,  including  the  additional  special  delivery  of  fourth-class  matter. 

t"^d  postal  legislation  or  rate  making,  the  regular  rate,  together  with  an  addi-  revenue  received  on  accoimt  of  increased  This  did  not  reach  the  point  of  considera- 

'°0n  the  House  side  the  Committee  on  tional  charge  of  not  more  than  2  cents  postage  rates.  On  the  basis  of  the  old  tion  for  passage. 

r  nimittees  has  not  yet  named  the  Com-  on  each  card  or  letter,  to  be  collected  on  rates  it  was  approximately  5.36  per  cent,  “Later  the  chairman  of  the  House  com- 

n^ttee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  delivery.  with  which  the  increase  for  the  present 

•hich  during  the  present  session  will  This,  Mr.  New  said,  would  be  a  new  year  should  be  compared. 

upon  any  or  all  proposals  to  reduce  facility  for  the  benefit  of  business  users  “The  annual  expenditures  exceeded  the 
xisting  postal  rates  upon  second  class  of  the  mails,  and  it  was  believed  that  if  revenues  by  $16,434,168.28.  This  is  a  de-. 

Md  other  mail  matter.  authorized  by  Congress  it  would  be  of  crease  of  ^,5^,211.14  under  that  for 

^^Congressman  W.  W.  Griest,  of  Penn-  special  benefit  and  produce  considerable  1926,  when  it  amounted  to  $19,972,379.42. 

svlvaiua  will  be  chairman  again  of  the  postal  revenue  as  well.  In  addition  to  the  actual  expenditures  in- 

House  Committee  with  Congressman  Another  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  curred  during  the  year  $15,072,03226  was 
nvde  Kelly,  also  of  Pennsylvania,  as  New  seeks  authority  to  accept  for  trans-  transferred  from  the  several  salary  ap- 
diairman  of*  a  sub-committee  on  postal  mission  in  the  mails,  without  postage  propriations  to  the  civil  service  retire- 

stamps  affixed,  third  class  mail  in  ment  fund.  Heretofore  amounts  so 
^Griest  will  introduce  a  postal  rate  bill  quantities  of  not  less  than  20  pounds,  transferred  have  been  accounted  for  in 
and  Kelly  a  postal  policy  bill.  Both  consisting  of  identical  separately  ad-  the  operating  expenditures  only.  Corn- 
measures  will  follow  lines  of  postal  dressed  pieces  at  a  rate  of  12  cents  a  mencing  with  this  fiscal  year  amounts 

Wislation  proposed  by  Griest  and  Kelly  pound  or  fraction  thereof,  except  in  the  transferred  to  the  civil  service  retirement  ,  ,  ,,  ... 

last  sessions  of  Congress  when  the  case  of  books,  catalogues,  seeds,  cuttings,  tund  are  treated  as  cash  expenditures,  L  1927  the  conference  report.  No.  _286, 

mnvc  hv  newspaper  publishers  for  a  re-  bulbs,  roots,  scions  and  the  plants  where  which  results  in  an  audited  cash  defi-  was  made.  This  report  in  effect  agreed 

ductiim  in  second  class  rates  failed  in  fbe  rate  would  be  8  cents  a  pound  or  ciency  of  $31,506,200.54.  However,  after  to  'be  recommendations  made  by  the 

the  Senate.  fraction  thereof,  and  with  the  further  accounting  for  amounts  paid  out  during 

Kelly  toid  Epitor  &  Pubusher  today  proviso  that  the  rate  of  postage  on  matter  the  year  on  account  of  undischarged  obli- 

V.  ztiH  not  anticioate  that  there  so  mailed  shall  be  not  less  than  1  cent  gations  carried  over  from  previous  fiscal 

years  and  obligations  for  1927,  the  oper- 


mittee  introduced  separate  bills  in  De¬ 
cember,  1926  (H.  R.  13445,  13446,  13447, 
13448,  and  13449),  covering  the  five  pro¬ 
visions  of  H.  R.  12061,  recommended  by 
the  Special  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates. 

“These  bills  subsequently  passed  the 
House  on  December  20,  1926.  They  were 
consolidated  in  the  Senate  committee  and 
reported  with  amendments,  as  H.  R. 
13446.  These  amendments  included  re¬ 
visions  of  rates  on  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  of  mail  matter.  This  bill 
passed  the  Senate  February  14.  1927.  and 
vv^s  sent  to  conference.  On  March 


that  he  did  not  anticipate 
would  even  be  a  committee  meeting  on  P«r  piece. 

postal  legislation  until  after  Christmas.  This,  m  effect,  would  restore  the  one- 
He  predicted,  however,  that  around  the  cent  minimum  rate  on  open  envelope 
middle  of  January  a  postal  bill  would  be.  direct  advertising,  and  provide  a  new 
whipped  into  shape  and  passed  by  the  facility  which  the  postmaster  general 


House  after  hearings  had  been  held.  The 
fate  of  suggested  postal  rate  reduction 
would  then  again  rest  largely  with  the 
Senate  as  before. 

A.  C  Pearson,  executive  chairman  of 
the  .American  Publishers’  Conference, 
has  called  a  meeting  here  of  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  of  the  regional 
and  national  publishers’  associations  for 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week  to 
map  out  a  program  of  postal  legislation 
to  be  supported  at  the  present  session 
by  this  organization  which  represents 
approximately  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
organized  publishing  industry. 

The  .American  Publishers’  Conference 
embraces  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  the  National  Editorial 
.Association,  the  National  Publishers’ 
.Association,  the  Agricultural  Publishers’ 
Association,  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  and  other  organizations. 

William  L.  Daley,  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  .American  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Conference  has  already  started 
a  drive  on  the  House  side  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  1920  second-class  rates. 
This  objective  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  meeting  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  called. 

Ways  and  means  of  impressing  upon 
members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
that  the  publishing  interests  of  the 
country,  despite  the  set-back  they  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  last  session,  intend  to  insist 
upon  early  relief  from  existing  second- 
class  rates  before  the  end  of  the  present 
session,  will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

All  of  the  machinery  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association  is 
also  to  be  set  in  motion  in  support  of 
the  growing  demand  that  there  must  be 
rem^ial  postal  legislation  at  the  present 
session. 

Postmaster  General  New  on  Monday 
recommended  to  Congress  that  the  rate 
of  postage  on  magazines  and  newspapers, 
when  sent  by  others  than  the  publisher 
or  news  agent,  be  reduced  to  1  cent  for 
each  two  ounces,  that  the  one-cent  rate 
on  postcards  be  restored  and  that  1  cent 
>n  ounce  additional  postage  he  collected 
on  first-class  mail  matter  “when  mailed 
with  postage  deficient  more  than  one 
rate.” 

Mr.  New’s  recommendations  were  sub- 
initted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 


believes  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
mailers  of  advertising  matter. 

"The  regular  functions  of  the  Postal 
Service  have  been  carried  on  during  the 
year  with  the  accustomed  efficiency,”  his 
report  stated.  “It  is  believed  that  the 
public  has  been  well  and  satisfactorily 
served. 

“The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  department 
show'  marked  improvement.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  increased  business  trans¬ 
acted.  the  operating  deficit  has  been  re¬ 
duced  approximately  $9,000,000  during 
the  year. 

“The  postal  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
increased  $23,302,187.58  or  3.53  per  cent 


ating  deficit  becomes  $28,914,716.05.  This 
operating  deficit  is  a  decrease  of  $8,991,- 
402.02  under  that  for  1926,  when  It 
amounted  to  $37,906,118.07. 

“The  operating  ratio  was  reduced  to 
104.23,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  it 
was  prior  to  the  changes  on  account  of  in¬ 
creased  salaries  and  postage  rates. 

“The  proceedings  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
Congress  which  directly  led  up  to  the 
passage  of  a  bill  in  the  House  and  also 
ope  in  the  Senate  during  the  second  ses¬ 
sion,  revising  postage  rates,  but  which 
failed  of  passage  after  the  conferees’  re¬ 
port  was  submitted,  are  as  follows; 

“There  was  reported  to  the  House 
from  the  Special  Joint  Subcommittee  on 
I’ostal  Kates  on  May  12.  1926,  H. 
R.  12061.  This  covered  the  department’s 
recommendations  with  respect  to  private 


RADIO  SET  MAKERS  TURNING  TO  DAILIES 
TO  MEET  CHANGED  CONDITIONS 


A  DECIDED  shift  from  magazine  space 
to  the  use  of  newspaper  advertising 
by  radio  manufacturers  has  been  noted 
by  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  reported  results  of  its  re¬ 
cent  study  of  the  radio  market  this  week 
in  a  confidential  bulletin  to  members. 

“There  is  not.  so  far  as  the  Bureau 
can  ascertain,  one  radio  manufacturer  of 
any  size  who  is  not  employing  newspaper 
advertising  to  some  extent,”  the  Bureau 
stated.  “Some  of  the  leading  companies, 
like  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone 
Manufacturing  Company.  Charles  Fresh¬ 
man  Company,  F.  .A.  1).  .Andrea,  and 
.Atwatcr-Kent  devote  the  larger  part  of 
their  appropriation  to  newspapers.” 

This  swing  to  the  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  to  sell  radio  sets  dating 
from  October  is  due  to  changed  market 
and  mechanical  conditions,  according  to 
the  Bureau,  aixl  also  to  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  are  becoming  alive  to  the 
economic  advantages  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  “can  be  started  or  stop¬ 
ped  over  night,  can  be  prepared  between 
days  to  meet  sudden  developments  and  to 
obtain  immediate  results.” 

The  Bureau  points  out  that  dealers’ 
shelves  were  cleared  of  sets  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  the  Dempsey-Tunney  right 
with  the  tie-up  advertising  placed  in 


cone  speaker  made  the  old  types  obso¬ 
lete,  the  appearance  of  the  electrified  sets 
has  apparently  worked  revolutionary 
changes. 

“One  student  looking  at  it  from  the 


Postmaster  General  and  included  in  the 
bill  H.  R.  12061  and  the  subsequent  bills 
covering  the  same  provisions  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  adopted  the  following ; 

"For  second  class  the  1921  schedule  of 
rates  of  second-class  pound  matter ; 

"For  third  class  a  change  in  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  act  of  1925  to  1J4  cents  in¬ 
stead  of  1^2  cents. 

“The  work  of  ‘ascertaining  the  revenues 
derived  from  and  the  cost  of  carrying 
and  handling  the  several  classes  of  mail 
matter  and  of  performing  the  sjiecial 
services,’  as  authorized  in  section  214 
of  the  act  of  February  28,  1925,  was  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  past  year  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  methods 
pursued  in  the  previous  year,  which  had 
been  found  from  e.xperience  to  produce 
acceptable  results. 

“Undeliverable  letters  received  during 
the  year  totaled  25,854,845,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,797,917  over  the  receipts  of 
the  previous  year.  This  increase  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  increased  use  of 
•  first-class  postage  by  direct-mail  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  failure  to  use  return  re¬ 
quests  on  their  envelopes.  Their  use  of 
obsolete  and  incorrect  mailing  lists  wa.s 
probablv  another  large  contributing  fac¬ 
tor.  That  this  increase  in  dead  letters 
was  caused  by  advertisers  is  borne  out 
by  records  showing  the  destruction  of 
12,668,000  undeliverable  letters  containing 
circulars  and  advertising  matter  by  the 
dead-letter  service  during  the  year,  which 


merchandising  angle  predicts  that  the  was  an  increase  of  more  than  1,800,000 


coming  of  the  electrified  set  will  make 
wider  distinction  in  the  future  in  the 
buying  habits  of  city  and  rural  markets. 
Many  of  the  country  markets  will  stick 
to  the  old  type  of  set  with  storage  bat¬ 
teries  or  dry  cells,  while  it  is  expected 
that  the  city  buyers  will  be  eager  for 
electrified  sets. 

“The  coming  of  improvements  in  the 
newer  sets  has  suddenly  made  necessary 
an  entire  change  of  copy  appeal.  The 
old  phrases  in  connection  with  radio  have 
lost  their  power  and  a  newer  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  education  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  This  accounts  for  some  of  the 
sudden  changes  in  schedules  and  the  re¬ 
vision  of  copy. 

“The  Bureau  has  been  studying  these 
changes  from  an  advertising  angle  and 
with  the  added  rush  to  newspapers  as  the 
year  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  predicted 
that  linage  for  radio  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  will  reach  an  unprecedented  figure 
in  1927.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
radio  linage  has  become  an  important 


over  the  number  destroyed  the  previous 
year. 

“.A  constant  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  department  to  induce  direct-mail  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  have  their  mailing  lists  cor¬ 
rected  up  to  date,  and  to  use  return  cards 
on  their  envelopes.  The  department  will 
continue  to  carry  on  this  campaign  for 
better  mailing. 

“The  total  weight  of  the  mailings  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  as  second- 
class  matter  at  the  pound  rates  of  postage 
and  free  in  the  county  of  publication  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  was  1,548.201,140 
pounds,  an  increase  of  54,965.252  pounds, 
or  3.68  per  cent,  over  tbe  mailings  for 
the  previous  year.  The  postage  collected 
on  the  mailings  at  tbe  pound  rates 
amounted  to  $32,880,368.74.  This  was  an 
increase  of  $®7, 158.91,  or  2.81  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

“The  advertising  portions  of  publica¬ 
tions  subject  to  the  zone  rates  mailed 
during  the  year  weighed  in  the  aggregate 
568,325,518  pounds,  on  which  $19,655,'^.- 


newspapers  by  radio  companies. 

-  ....  . . .  V,.  ....  .........  “Right  after  the  fight  the  demand  fell 

Post  Office  Committee  and  sought  legis-  off,”  the  Bureau  found.  “There  was  not 
bfion  to  provide  for  accepting  for  trans-  the  usual  pick-up  in  business  in  October. 
®'5sion  in  the  mails,  without  prepayment  Part  of  this  is  due  to  mechanical  rea- 
^postage,  of  business  reply  cards  and  sons.  Just  as  the  coming  of  the  one  dial 
klten  in  business  reply  envelopes  which  control  swept  other  models  aside  and  the 


factor,  although  a  recent  computation  of  86  was  collected,  making  the  average  for 
1  -j  .  <  1  j  .j  portions  3.46  cents  a  pounds. 

“There  were  received  during  the  year 
4,700  applications  for  the  admission  of 
publications  to  the  second  class  of  mail 
matter  or  for  change  in  title,  frequency 
of  issue,  or  office  of  publication,  4,104 


national  advertising  in  several  hundred 
newspapers  show  that  only  three  per  cent 
of  all  national  newspaper  linage  went 
to  radio  advertising. 

“Advertising  agency  men  assert  that 
radio  broadcasting  has  developed  $2,000, 


000  worth  of  new  newspaper  advertising  being  favorably  acted  upon  and  596  de 
business  during  the  last  year.”  nied.” 


8 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


HENRY  FORD  WILL  INVEST  $225,000 
ROTOGRAVURE  ADVERTISING 


IN 


Full  Page  Will  Appear  Dec.  18,  With  Three  Others  Reported 
To  Follow — Unconfirmed  Rumor  Says  Chevrolet  Will 
Put  Out  New  Model  Before  First  of  Year 


COXTIXUIXG  its  record  advertising  vertising  being  placed  by  General  Motors 
investment,  the  Ford  Motor  Com-  Corporation  is  confined  to  Fisher  Bodies, 
pany  will  place  approximately  $225,000  This  division  of  the  billionaire  parent  cor 


rotogravure  advertising,  using  four 
full  pages  in  a  list  of  59  newspapers  com¬ 
mencing  Dec.  18.  Dates  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  pages  have  not  yet  been  made 
public  by  X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency  hand¬ 
ling  the  account. 

The  $225,000  to  be  spent  in  the  weekly 
rotogravure  sections  of  newspapers  in 
this  country  is  added  to  the  estimated 


poration  is  using  44  rotogravure  newspa¬ 
pers  once  a  month,  using  approximately 
980  lines  each  time. 

•As  was  the  case  in  the  use  of  dailies 
by  Ford  through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  this  agency  has  ob¬ 
tained  considerable  success  for  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  in  roto¬ 
gravure  space.  Copy  for  Camel  cigar- 


by  General  Motors  Corporation,  to  break 
down  the  newspaper  rate  structure. 

These  attempts  are  being  met  by  many 
newspapers  by  a  raise  in  local  automo¬ 
bile  rates  to  a  point  where  they  equal  the 
national  rate.  Only  recently  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  circularized  the  news¬ 
papers  seeking  bargain  rates  for  contracts 
of  100,000  lines  or  over.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  which  have  raised  their  local 
automobile  rates  to  equal  the  national 
rate  in  the  face  of  such  demands  include 
the  Trenton  Times,  Buffalo  Nervs,  and 
Birmingham  A'eu’S. 

General  Motors  is  making  new  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  all  the  time,  and, 
after  Jan.  1,  the  "battle  of  billionaires” 
is  expected  to  be  in  full  swing.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  new  Chevrolet,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  is  expected  to  place  entirely  new 
lines  of  Pontiac  and  Oldsmobile  cars  at 
the  January  automobile  show  in  Xew 
York. 

Undoubtedly  the  presentation  of  these 
new  models  will  be  accompanied  by  huge 
advertising  expenditures.  Last  year 
General  Motors  is  reported  to  have  spent 


ettes,  a  Reynolds  brand,  appears  in  both 
$1,150,000  expenditure  already  made  for  black  and  white  and  roto. 
live  full  pages  in  the  daily  press.  In  1926,  according  to  the  Gravure  Ser- 

What  General  Motors  Corporation  will  vice  Corporation,  Reynolds  spent  about  ^  ..o.v 

do  in  the  face  of  Ford's  record  breaking  $900,000  for  advertising  of  Camel  cigar-  approximatelv  $9,373,000  in  newspaper 

newspaper  advertising  invest^nt  still  re-  ettes  in  rotogravure  secticms.  N.  W.  advertising  of  its  cars  divided  as  follows : 

.\yer  &  Son  placed  this  business.  It  “ 

consisted  of  14  full  pages  spread  over  12 
months  in  42  newspapers.  The  same  ac¬ 
count  has  totaled  8  full  pages  in  roto  in 
42  newspapers  from  Jan.,  1927,  until  Au- 
gust. 

“I  predict  more  business  placed  in  roto- 


mains  a  mystery  as  far  as  official  sources 
are  concerned.  An  unconfirmed  report 
reaching  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
Wednesday  was  that  Chevrolet  was  go¬ 
ing  to  announce  a  new  model  before  the 
first  of  next  year.  One  representative 
heard  that  Dec.  15  was  the  date  set  for 
this  announcement. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  quoting  "one  of  those  closest  to 
the  advertising  policies  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors,”  stated  to  its  membership: 

"There  are  no  indications  yet  that 
manufacturers  will  increase  newspaper 
advertising  to  meet  the  new  Ford  compe¬ 
tition.  Chevrolet  can  be  expected  to  meet 
the  situation  in  an  advertising  way  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  Overland  will 
probably  be  galvanized  into  greater  ac¬ 
tivity  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Essex 
car. 

"Generally  speaking  the  attitude  is  one 
of  relief  that  the  long  wait  has  ended, 
rather  than  panic  over  the  nature  of  the 
Ford  competition.  I  do  not  think  you 
need  count  on  any  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  before  the  first  of  the  year.” 


Chevrolet,  $3,122,000;  Oakland,  $2,700. 
000;  Oldsmobile,  $1,750,000;  Buick,  $1,- 
000,000;  Cadillac,  $800,000.  It  had  not 
then  produced  the  La  Salle. 

According  to  computations  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  .\.N.P.A., 
Ford  in  1925  was  one  of  the  largest  na- 


gravure  by  both  automobile  and  tobacco  tional  advertisers  in  newspapers  with  an 


manufacturers,”  Mr.  Wilberding  de¬ 
clared.  “The  Ford  campaign  will  stimu¬ 
late  this  business,  but  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  lead  me  to  make  this  predic¬ 
tion.” 

With  more  and  more  business  being 
placed  in  newspapers  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  attempts  are  being  made,  notably 


expenditure  of  $2,500,000,  partly  through 
dealers.  In  midsummer  of  1926  he  be¬ 
gan  marking  time  in  an  industrial  and 
advertising  way  and  his  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  dropiped  to  $400,000.  In  1928 
he  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  leaders,  if 
not  the  leader,  in  newspaper  advertising 
among  the  automobile  manufacturers. 


FORD’S  NEW  MODEL  WILL  STIMULATE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  IN  1928 


Heavy  Copy  Expected  From  Other  Motor  Cars  in  Low  Price 
Field — Manufacturers  May  Use  Display  to  Sell 
Turned  in  Used  Cars 


(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


While  ^ere  was  no  official  inforiration  t-reTROIT,  Dec.  5.— Now  that  Henry 
forthcoming  this  week  regarding  J^tire  ±J  announced  his  new  car,  a 

Ford  plans  as  they  relate  to  black  and  gjgji  q{  relief  has  gone  up  from 

white  advertising  in  the  newspapers,  the  automotive  dealers  and  salesmen  through- 
general  feeling_  among  special  repre-  United  States.  No  other  automo- 


sentatives  was  that  the  program  contem¬ 
plated  future  waves  of  advertising  at 
different  periods  during  1928,  each  wave 
corresponding  to  the  initial  splash  of  five 
full  pages  which  opened  the  general  drive. 


bile  announcement  has  ever  created  the 
great  interest  evinced  by  the  public  in  the 
new  Ford. 

Newspaper  men  will  tell  you  that  for 
some  time  they  have  been  asked  by  mail. 


There  were  any  number  of  unconfirmed  personal  call,  by  telephone  when  the 


reports  in  circulation.  One  was  that 
big  list  of  Sunday  papers  will  be  used 
Dec.  18,  with  black  and  white  advertise¬ 
ments  going  to  those  newspapers  with 
no  rotogravure  sections.  A  few  pessi¬ 
mists  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Ford  advertising  could  be  counted  as 


new  car  was  coming  out;  what  the  price 
would  be;  what  the  terms  were  for  the 
sales ;  was  it  gear  shift  and  a  lot  of  other 
questions. 

Because  of  this  the  newspapers  treated 
the  Ford  announcements  as  news  and  gave 
the  company  stories  that  were  much  more 


finished  when  the  last  of  the  four  roto  effective  than  the  usual  factory  announce- 
pages  had  been  published.  _  These  gentle-  nients  of  other  cars.  Many  papers 
men  grumbled  at  the  amazing  amount  of  carried  stories  on  the  first  pages  for  some 
front  page  space  which  the  newspapers  jays,  particularly  the  price  story,  and 
presented  freely  to  Mr.  Ford.  The  fre-  those  featuring  the  opening  of  places 
quently  repeated  report  that  the  I^rd  ad-  where  the  cars  were  displayed  for  the 
vertising  appropriation  during  the  first  first  time. 

year  of  the  new  model  would  be  $15,000,-  The  series  of  continuous  full  page  an- 
000  is  now  being  doubted  in  some  Quar-  nouncements,  coupled  with  800  line  copy 
ters.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  telling  where  the  openings  were  to  be, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ-  were  effective  because  in  many  places  the 
ation  in  its  confidential  bulletin  to  mem-  papers  gave  them  good  position,  and  this 
bers  dated  Dec.  3  stated ;  _  without  any  direct  demand  from  the 

“The  Bureau  is  advised  that  no  definite  agency, 
appropriation  has  been  made.  The  ques-  What  is  to  follow  ?  Automobile  makers 
tion  of  expenditure  has  been  left  open  are  asking  that  question.  So  are  their 
and  appropriations  will  be  made  as  oc-  distributors  and  dealers.  First  it  is  going 


casion  demands.” 

J.  C.  Wilberding,  vice-president  of  the 
Gravure  Service  Corporation,  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  announcement  of  the  four- 
page  drive  in  rotogravure  presaged  future 
activity  in  this  medium,  not  only  by  Ford, 
but  also  by  other  automotive  lines. 

“This  Ford  campaign,  we  believe,  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  ever  placed  in  roto¬ 
gravure  newspapers,”  Mr.  Wilberding 
said.  “I  also  believe  it  will  be  the  means 


to  stimulate  newspaper  advertising  in 
1928.  Other  companies  were  expecting  to 
see  some  big  copy  from  Ford  because  of 
reports  of  the  $15,000,000  campaign.  But 
when  each  day  unfolded  one  page  after 
another  focussing  attention  solely  upon 
the  Ford  car,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  re¬ 
ligion,  as  Dr.  Cadman  admitted,  it  caused 
the  automotive  world  to  stare  with  the 
rest  at  the  magnet. 

Automobile  people  were  not  surprised  at 


of  attracting  other  automobile  manufac-  the  mobs  crowding  the  exhibition  places, 
turers  to  this  medium.”  That  had  been  anticipated  generally.  They 

At  the  oresent  time  the  rotogravure  ad-  saw  in  the  throngs  no  chance  to  have 


Ford  salesmen  reap  any  great  reward  as 
far  as  taking  orders  were  concerned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  crush.  That  was  a  bit  of 
solace  for  some. 

Now  the  future  must  be  faced  in  1928. 
To  start  with.  Ford  motor  experts  have 
no  difficulty  in  figuring  out  possible  sales. 
Ford  announces  1,000  car  daily  production 
beginning  January  1.  That  will  give  5 
working  days  making  25,000  cars.  His 
dealer  organization  is  said  to  be  about 
8,000.  So  it  will  take  all  of  January  to 
furnish  the  dealers  with  about  three  cars 
each — not  the  complete  line — therefore, 
they  figure  there  will  not  be  many  cars 
passed  out  to  buyers  before  March. 

Meanwhile,  all  over  the  country  there 
is  being  staged  dealer  meetings  attended 
by  factory  executives  at  which  much 
stress  is  being  placed  upon  Ford’s  place 
in  the  motor  world.  These  meetings 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Not 
all  of  them  are  being  held  by  companies 
in  the  Ford  class.  But  because  sales 
generally  have  been  slowing  down  they 
seem  to  have  been  necessary. 

M'hat  many  automotive  men  were 
thankful  for  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ford 
did  not  hold  his  announcement  off  until 
the  first  week  in  January.  At  that  time 
the  Xew  York  show  would  open  up  on 
Saturday  with  a  lot  of  new  cars.  Had 
F'ord  announced  his  car  on  Friday  be¬ 
fore,  with  all  the  attendant  stories  and 
page  advertisement  it  would  have  put  the 
motor  show  under  an  eclipse. 

In  breaking  his  announcement  this 
time  Mr.  Ford  showed  his  usual  good 
judgment,  however.  Interest  in  the  car 
zoomed  like  an  airplane  for  months  until 
about  the  latter  part  of  September  or 
early  October  it  seemed  to  reach  its  peak. 
Then  there  was  a  gradual  showing  down 
of  inquiries,  apparently.  With  Qirist- 
mas  coming  focussing  the  minds  of 
millions  on  buying  presents  it  would  have 
militated  possibly  against  interest  in  the 
Ford  car.  And  so  new  angles  would  have 
to  be  found  to  open  up  the  interest  again. 
X*ow  this  is  all  behind  the  Ford  Com¬ 


pany,  and  it  is  sailing  along.  Those  c-, 
saw  the  cars  are  telling  others  all 
them.  .\nd  no  one  denies  that  they  i-i 
classy,  snappy  models,  in  many  1:4 
better  than  anticipated.  _ 

F'ord  dealers  now  will  have  to  ca.r| 
on  for  say  three  months  more  with. , s'- 
much  chance  of  making  money.  Th^ji 
have  had  a  hard  siege  of  it.  Many  \vcj| 
out  of  the  picture  unable  to  stand  the  losij 
of  business.  Others  changed  to  differ^i 
makes.  A  great  number  stuck.  TlyW 
expect  to  reap  the  harvest  next  yei-jj 
Where  they  figure  it  out  is  that  the  ia 
mand  for  the  new'  cars  will  be  so  grt;|] 
that  they  will  not  have  to  do  any  tradiniT 
If  that  is  so  they  will  have  a  chance^ 
make  some  money. 

How  about  the  value  of  the 
models?  It  is  agreed  generally  that  _ 
Ford  more  than  two  years  old  will  not  li 
considered  worth  looking  at  for  a  tn4 
anyway.  But  there  will  be  a  large  numbe 
of  Ford  owners  who  will  not  buy  a  im 
car  without  getting  some  allowance. 

Unless  the  Ford  Company  makes  son 
arrangement  to  help  out  the  dealers  the 
W'ill  be  handicapped  at  the  start  Ir 
Chevrolet.  That  company  allows 
dealers  $50  toward  the  purchase  of  can 
to  junk  them.  And  incidentally  CheiT 
let  is  not  going  to  let  the  small  prieJ 
market  get  away  from  it  entirely.  SoiJ 
time  ago  a  newspaper  man  was  told  X 1 
General  Motors  official  that  car  boditl 
figured  out  about  one  third  of  the  price 
And  that  Chevrolet  was  able  to  get 
bodies  cheaper  than  Ford.  Therekni 
with  the  $50  allowance,  and  this  mard 
of  lower  cost  on  bodies  it  can  be  s«a 
that  Chevrolet  dealers  are  going  to  9 
very  much  in  the  picture  next  year. 

General  Motors  officials  are  not  goii^ 
to  stand  still.  They  know  that  it  a 
possible  to  make  money  at  the  Chenrok 
plant  with  less  cars  than  are  now  bdiii 
turned  out  and  sold.  The  old  officali 
some  years  ago  made  a  production  record 
then  hit  into  a  slump,  and  it  was  a  costly 
lesson.  It  will  not  be  repeated.  No  oS 
company  keeps  its  officials  and 
.more  closely  bound  together  in  trai 
work  through  frequent  meetings.  Thr 
have  not  been  marking  time  the  last  fn 
months.  Just  look  over  production  m: 
sales  records  for  confirmation  of  tfc 
statement. 

_  Now  many  people  are  asking  two  qnts-] 
tions ;  Is  Chevrolet  going  to  bring  oat 

S13C?  DM  KnrH  a  miefotrA  m  • 
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SIX  t  Did  Ford  make  a  mistake  in  k 
having  his  car  a  six  ?  It  is  not  easy  t 
answer  either  question,  or  both. 

President  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  at  Detroi: 
in  September  announced  that  there  waste! 
be  no  war  between  General  Motors  aadj 
Ford;  that  there  was  room  for 
that  Ford  deserved  great  credit  for  h; 
achievement. 

Those  out  of  the  Ford  field,  except  fe 
high  class  cars,  are  not  overlooking  whi' 
stares  them  in  the  face — the  effect  of  noj 
Fords  on  their  used  car  sales.  Cars  sell 
ing  above  $1000  and  more  whose  use: 
cars  retail  about  $500  to  $600  or  a  littl; 
more  are  wondering  if  people  will  nc 
prefer  to  buy  a  new  Ford,  now  that 
has  a  gear  shift,  to  one  of  their  seconc 
hand  cars. 

Factory  officials  are  giving  this  ''HR 
thought  here.  It  may  lead  to  factork; 
getting  into  the  used  car  market  for  the: 
dealers  by  having  their  agencies  writd 
used  car  copv,  and  pay  a  part  of  the  corj 
as^  they  do  now  on  new  car  advertisiffi 
\Vatch_  for  that  angle  to  increase  linagt| 
for  this  used  car  copy  will  go  disy^y 
^  Then  there  are  the  makers  of  hi?i: 
class  cars  who  see  the  Ford  taking  tW 
place  of  a  second  car  in  the  families  c: 
their  customers.  To  some  of  these  cot 
panics  it  will  solve  the  problem 
whether  or  not  to  build  a  small  car.  To] 
choose  between  making  it  a  six  or  eigk 
is  a  more  difficult  problem,  and  now  they 
may  proceed  to  forget  it. 

This  will  mean  that  with  Ford  cot 
tinning  his  page  copy  in  all  the  papers 
the  country  other  makers  will  have  to 
revise  their  plans  for  1928,  increase  tk 
size  of  their  appropriations,  and  * 
the  picture.  The  copy  in  1928  will  k 
worth  reading.  The  results  will  be  wort 
analyzing. 

No  matter  what  happens  the  autoinotrt 
industry  is  on  too  solid  a  basis  to  k 
shaken  by  Ford  getting  back  into  his  o*c 
again. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
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WHEN  A  RUSH  JOB  IS  WANTED  ON  PICTURES 

Speeding  Illustrations  for  a  Murder  Story  Through  a  Paper  Requires  Special  Treatment — Time  Saving 

Ideas  Told — Forms  Used  to  Prevent  Loss  of  Prints 
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\TURt)EKS,  fires,  disasters  are  the 
speed  stories  of  journalism.  Today, 
in  addition  to  the  story,  the  modern 
newspaper  must  have  its  pictures  and 
lave  them  quick. 

\5  a  hardboilcd  Chicagoan  wrote  to 
Editor  &  Pi'BI.isher  when  this  series 
of  articles  was  in  preparation  “murders 
are  not  always  committed  on  a  news¬ 
paper’s  front  doorstep.”  Time,  a  big 
factor  to  the  rep.orter  working  on  a 
murder  story,  is  a  bigger  factor  to  pho¬ 
tographers  handling  the  pictures.  A  city 
rep.>rter  learni;  his  facts  about  a  homicide, 
wreck,  or  tire  and  telephones  them  in 
to  a  re-write  man.  Such  luxury  is  still 
in  the  future  for  the  hardworking 
cameraman.  He  must  work  fast.  Me 
snaps  a  picture  or  two  of  the  scene  and 
witnesses.  A  "picture  chaser,"  a  job 
usually  given  to  cub  reporters,  manages 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


This  is  till'  second  article  of  a  series  prepared  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  the  general  subject  of  routing  pictures  from  the  cemera  to  the  forms. 


Name  . . . 

.4ddress  . 

Received  by  . 

Return  to  . 

Si*e  Cut  . When. 

Other  directions  . 

Rec’d  Art  Dept  . 

Ree’d  Engravers  . 

Ordered  by  . 


Considerable  information  is  recorded 
on  this  little  sticker  devised  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register. 


sometimes  to  get  a  picture  of  the  murder 
victim,  and  with  this  picture  and  the 
plates  made  by  the  cameraman  dashes 
to  the  newspaper  office.  Since  Chicago, 
possibly,  is  more  experienced  in  the 
matter  of  murders  than  any  other  city, 
Henry  Justin  Smith,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  asked 
how  murder  pictures  are  handled  in  his 
ofiSce,  after  the  picture  chaser  gets  them 
there.  He  assigned  a  member  of  his 
staff  to  oblige,  and  the  latter  wrote: 

“Upon  reaching  the  Daily  News  office 
the  picture  chaser  turns  the  plates  and 
pictures  over  to  the  inside  photographer. 
The  plates  are  immediately  put  into  the 
developer.  The  picture  is  copied  and 
this  pdate  also  put  into  the  developer. 
The  man  at  the  picture  desk  is  notified 
that  the  plates  are  in  the  photo  room. 

“He  goes  to  the  photo  room  to  wait 
tor  the  finished  picture.  When  the 
plates  arrive  in  the  photo  room  close  to 
ad  edition  deadline  they  are  given 
special  treatment  with  specially  pre¬ 
pared  chemicals  in  order  that  they  may 
be  fixed  out  more  quickly.  Priirts  are 
made  and  developed  and  a  strong  hypo 
bath  is  waiting  to  fix  them  out  in  a 
bnrrv  and  prevent  them  from  spoiling 
when  they  are  taken  out  into  the  daylight 
and  put  under  the  strong  lights  in  the 
“graving  room. 

“The  prints  are  handed  to  a  layout 
^  in  the  art  department.  He  gets 
bis  orders  on  the  size  of  the  cut  and 
(joickly  squares  the  pictures  up  and  re¬ 
touches  them  if  they  need  to  be  retouched 
^  sends  them  into  the  engraving  room. 
h  slug  is  put  on  the  back  of  the  lavout. 

‘3  cols.  Murder,  Home  Edition,’  etc. 

It  is  possible  to  place  finished  snap- 
wWs  in  the  engraving  room  between  five 
®d  ten  minutes  after  the  photographer’s 
“finished  plates  reach  the  Daily  News 
Pboto  room. 

It  takes  from  45  minutes  to  one  hour 
to  make  the  cut.  One-half  hour  before 
^  cut  is  finished,  a  metal  base  or  block, 
“to  exact  size  of  the  cut  and  chalk- 
"®rked  ‘Murder,  Home  Edition,’  is  sent 
to  the  composing  room. 


“Cutlines  are  written  by  the  man  at 
the  picture  desk  and  slugged  ‘3  cols. 
Murder,  Home  Edition,’  and  .sent  to  the 
composing  room.  The  lines  are  set  up 
in  tyi)e  and  put  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  base.  The  base  and  lines  are  then 
placed  on  the  bank  for  the  printer  who 
is  to  make-up  the  page  on  which  the 
cut  will  ap(^ar.  In  the  meantime  the 
make-up  editor  has  been  given  the 
dimtyisions  of  the  cut  and  told  the  ap¬ 
proximate  time  it  will  be  ready.  He 
schedules  the  cut  for  a  certain  page. 

"When  the  finished  cut  reaches  the 
comjiosing  room  at  press  time  or  a  few 
minutes  before  (it  must  never  be  late) 
it  is  marked  ‘Murder,  Home  edition.’  It 
is  handed  to  the  printer  who  sets  up 
the  cutlines  and  he  places  it  on  the  metal 
block  that  is  already  in  the  form  with 
type  all  around  it.” 

John  H.  Sorrells,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  is  an  ardent  newspicture 
fan.  He  was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  where  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  system  used  there  for  speed¬ 
ing  pictures  into  the  paper.  It  was  the 
system  which  came  to  his  mind  when  he 
was  asked  for  information  recently.  It 
is  a  system  which  places  responsibility 
on  the  news  editor,  who  receives  the  cut 
from  the  dark  room,  sees  that  it  is  cap¬ 
tioned  correctly  and  delivers  it  to  the 
engraving  department. 

The  engraving  department  furnishes 
the  news  editor  with  blue  prints  or  silver 
prints,  showing  the  size  the  picture  will 
be  in  halftone  form.  The  editor  identifies 
the  silver  print,  writing  the  names,  what 
it  is  about,  and  the  caption  slug,  on  the 
back  of  it,  and  turns  it  over  to  the 
make-up  editor.  The  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  delivers  the  zinc  plates  to  the 
make-up  editor,  who  then  has  the  silver 
print,  the  plate,  and  the  identification 
marks,  to  help  him  make  certain  that 
the  right  pictures  get  in  the  right  place. 

The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  has  developed 
a  check-book  form  for  ordering  cuts 
from  the  engraver.  Each  slip  t^rs  a 
number  which  correspiMids  to  one  on  the 
stub.  The  stub  remains  in  the  book  for 
office  reference  and  check.  This  form 
is  reproduced  with  this  article. 

Two  stickers  for  keeping  track  of  cuts 
have  been  devised  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune -Capital  under  the 
direction  of  Gardner  Cowles,  managing 
editor.  These  forms  are  very  compact 
and  were  among  the  best  sent  in  by 
editors  for  this  series,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer.  They  are  small,  being  little 
more  than  two  inches  square,  and  yet 
considerable  information  can  be  crowded 
into  them,  it  will  be  noticed,  by  referring 


to  the  reproductions  printed  on  this  page. 
One  is  white,  the  other  pink.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  color  is  to  call  attention  to 
pictures  that  are  borrowed  and  must  be 
returned,  the  pink  stickers  serving  this 
puriK)se.  The  picture  editor  fills  out  and 
signs  the  white  form,  which  pasted  on 
the  back  of  a  picture  performs  two 
duties,  orders  the  art  department  to  re¬ 
touch  the  print  and  orders  cuts  of  it 
made  by  the  engraving  department. 
.After  the  artist  has  handled  the  picture 
a  copy  boy  takes  it  to  the  engraving 
room,  the  head  of  which  receives  his 
instructions  from  the  same  sticker.  At 
frequent  intervals  during  the  day  a  mes¬ 
senger  from  the  library  calls  at  the 
engraving  department  for  both  copy  and 
cuts.  He  returns  the  copy  to  the  library 
for  filing  and  by  referring  to  the  sticker 
on  the  back  of  the  picture,  he  notices  in 
the  blank  after  ‘‘return  to”  the  name  of 
the  editor  and  department  to  which  the 
finished  cut  is  to  be  delivered. 

In  the  engraving  department  two 
proofs  are  pulled  of  each  cut  made.  One 
proof  is  for  the  department’s  record  and 
the  other  proof  is  made  on  an  envelope 
in  which  the  finished  cut  is  placed.  It 
is  in  the  envelc^  thus  marked  that  the 
editor  to  whom  the  cut  is  to  be  returned 
receives  it.  He  writes  his  caption  for 
the  picture  and  sends  it  to  the  composing 
room.  On  the  envelope  containing  the 
cut  he  writes  at  least  the  first  three  or 
four  words  of  the  caption.  Then  he 
sends  the  envelope  containing  the  cut 
to  the  composing  room  and  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  the  printer  to  get 
the  right  caption  with  the  right  cut  with 
the  caption  in  type  and  the  envelope  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The  envelopes  are  returned  to  the 
library  where  they  are  kept  until  the 
cuts  come  back  from  the  composing 
room.  Then,  again,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
for  the  librarian  to  put  each  cut  in  its 
proper  envelop  and  file  it  properly. 
The  pink  sticker  of  the  Des  Moines 


print  immediately.  .A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Xe'ii's,  supplied  Editor  &  Publisher  with 
a  lucid  description  of  the  system  his 
pajK-r  employs  of  editing  and  routing  pic¬ 
tures. 

His  contribution  follows  in  full : 

‘’So  that  the  photographic  staff  may 
be  resfwnsible  to  one  head,  we  have  the 
city  editor  make  all  assignments.  If  the 
sport  department,  society,  or  any  other 
department  desires  a  picture  made,  it  files 
a  written  request  with  the  city  editor. 

•  “Our  picture  services  are  delivered  to 
the  editor  of  our  picture  page,  who 
selects  the  material  he  wants  and  then 
turns  over  the  balance  to  the  several 
departments. 

"The  city  editor  and  other  depart¬ 
ments,  including  the  picture  editor,  at  all 


TO  BE  RETURNED 

Picture  of  . 

Procured  from  . 

To  be  returned  to  . 

(Address)  . 

Credit  photographer  . 

Rec’d  by  . Date . 1926 

Rec’d  in  Library  by  . 

Date  &  Time  . 


People  who  loan  cuts  to  the  Des 
Moines  Register  are  protected  by 
this  form  printed  on  pink  paper  to 
attract  attention. 

times,  of  course,  work  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  news  editor,  who  must 
determine  whether  any  pictures  are  to 
be  used  for  page  1  display. 

“It  is  our  practice,  and  we  have  found 
it  effective,  to  mark  instructions  to  the 
art  department  for  a  cut  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  picture.  The  editor  ordering 
the  cut  is  responsible  for  the  headlines 


and  either  writes  them  himself  or  passes 
Register  is  pasted  on  the  back  of  a  pic-  on  the  word  to  the  copy  desk.  We  find 


ture  which  has  been  borrowed  and  must 
be  returned.  Failure  of  newspapers  to 
return  borrowed  pictures  has  caused  no 
few  enemies.  This  sticker  is  filled  out 
with  the  name  and  address  to  whom  the 
picture  should  be  returned  and  remains 
with  the  picture  on  its  way  through  the 
art  and  engraving  departments.  The 
library,  which  receives  the  copy  when  it 
leaves  the  composing  room,  is  responsible 
for  returning  the  picture  to  its  owner. 
As  do  many  other  newspapers,  the 
Register  often  makes  copies  of  borrowed 
pictures,  sending  the  copy  through  the 
engraving  room  and  returning  the  loaned 


that  this  form  of  individual  responsibility 
gives  us  good  results  and  that  we  seldom 
miss  a  ctrt  line. 

“The  art  department  pastes  a  label 
describing  the  cut  upon  the  base  and 
this  method  has  insured  us  against  error. 
.All  photographs  used  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  are  put  into  a  basket  where  they 
are  collected  at  regular  intervals  each 
day  and  turned  over  to  our  libra^, 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  an  immediate  return  of  pic¬ 
tures  that  were  loaned.  Pictures  not 
used  in  the  paper  automatically  arc  sent 
to  the  library.” 
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This  check  book  form  originated  in  Elmira  provides  a  good  “check-up”  with  stubs  kept  in  office 
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E.  &  P.  LOOKED  AHEAD 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Please  accept 
my  hearty  congratulations  on  your  ac¬ 
quiring  The  J-ourth  Estate  and  consoli¬ 
dating  it  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 

In  1894  at  the  time  of  the  first  issue  of 
The  Fourth  Estate  1  was  secretary  of 
the  J.  E.  Van  Doren  Special  Agency, 
with  offices  in  ‘he  Tribune  Building, 
New  York  City,  having  just  a  short  time 
before  that  resigned  iny  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  office  in  St.  Louis. 

As  you  say  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  3, 
The  Fourth  Estate  did  do  a  great  many 
good  things  for  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  and  the  advertising  business. 

I  remember  very  well  when  you  started 
publishing  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  wonderful  success 
you  have  made.  First  of  all  you  had  a 
sincere,  honest  desire  to  serve  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States,  to  work  for 
their  best  interests  in  every  way.  The 
success  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  due 
solely  to  your  vision,  foresight  and  ability 
to  look  ahead  and  see  the  changes  that 
were  bound  to  occur  in  the  publishing 
and  advertising  business,  to  advocate 
them,  understand  them  and  help  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  daily  newspapers  to  understand 
the  advantages  accruing  to  them  by  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  15  or  20  years  in  the  publishing  and 
advertising  business. 

It  is  the  man  who  looks  ahead  who 
gets  ahead.  It  is  fine  to  know  wdiat  has 
been  but  it  is  much  more  important  to 
know  what  will  be.  You  have  done  a 
wonderful  work  for  the  daily  newspapers 
and  for  the  advertising  men  of  this 
country  in  the  past.  I  know  you  will  do 
bigger  and  better  work  in  the  future. 
Now  we  have  one  trade  paper,  fighting 
under  your  able  management  all  the  time 
for  the  daily  newspaper  as  the  world’s 
greatest  advertising  mediunu  Henry 
Ford  with  his  five  pages  of  advertising  in 
the  daily  newspapers  in  the  last  week  has 
proved  this.  Thousands,  of  advertisers  have 
proved  it  before  him  but  it  takes  a  paper 
like  yours  to  keep,  before  the  minds  of 
the  advertiser  and  advertising  agent  the 
fact,  which  you  and  I  both  know  so  well, 
that  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  first 
medium  for  all  kinds  of  advertising. 

Heartily  wishing,  you  good  health,  hap¬ 
piness  and  continued  prosperity  in  your 
chosen  field,  •> 

Edward  S.  Cone, 

Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Noee,  Inc. 

- s - 

MODESTY  ALMOST  FORBIDS 

To  Editor  &  PuBttSHER:  I  am  indeed 
pleased  to  learn  that  you  hdve  purchased 
The  Fourth ' Estate  and  will  donsolidate 
it  with  Editmi  &  Publisher.  "I  think  the 
journalism  world  will  be  delighted  that 
you  have  been  able  to  brinjg  about  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  two  magazines.  I  have 
watched  the  success  of  Editor  &  Piib- 
LISHER  in  the  last  year  or  two  with  great 
interest.  You  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  wonderful  progress  you  have  made. 
The  improvement  in  the  magazine,  edi¬ 
torially  and  in  other  respects,  has  been 
most  marked.  I  extend  you  my  heartiest 
congratulations.  Command  me  whenever 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you  or  your  asso¬ 
ciates. 

Cordially  yours. 

.\rthur  Capper, 

President  Capper  Publications  and 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Kansas. 


GRATIFYING 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  Heartiest 
congratulations  upon  vour  acquisition  of 
The  Fourth  Estate.  The  continued  prog¬ 
ress  and  prosperity  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  are  a  source  of  constant  personal 
and  professional  gratification  to  me. 
Keen  UD  the  good  work  and  whenever 
you  find  there  is  any  co-operation  I  can 


Following  are  some  of  the  letters  received  this  week  from  readers  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  commenting  upon  last  zveek’s  announcement  of  the  merger  with  The 
Eourth  Estate. 


render,  please  don’t  fail  to  let  me  know. 

M.  Koenigsberg, 

President,  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 


GODSPEED  FROM  A.N.P.A. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Permit  me 
to  offer  heartiest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  recent 
consolidation. 

L.  B.  Palmer, 

General  Manager,  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

ASSET  TO  U.  S.  JOURNALISM 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Heartiest 
congratulations.  Every  step  you  take  to 
increa.se  the  influence  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  an  asset  to  .\merican  journal¬ 
ism. 

Karl  A.  Bickel, 

President  United  Press  Associations. 


GREAT  STEP  FORWARD 

To  Editor  &  Piblisher:  1  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  good  news.  The 
move  is  for  the  great  benefit  of  news- 
paperdom  generally  and  I  think  that  all 
newspaper  men  will  rejoice  with  you  in 
the  great  step  forward. 

Marc  .\.  Rose, 

Executive  Manager.  International 
News  Service. 


OUTDISTANCED  COMPETITORS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  news  that  you 
have  acquired  The  Fourth  Estate.  Of 
course  Editor  &  Pubusher  has  out¬ 
distanced  all  competitors  by  the  superior 
way  in  which  it  has  covered  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  field.  But  if  having  the 
field  entirely  to  yourself  will  help  you  to 
make  Editor  &  Publisher  still  better 
than  it  has  been  you  have  my  best  wishes. 

Paul  Patterson, 
President,  The  A.  S.  Abell 
Company  (The  Baltimore  Sun) 


GOOD  WISHES  AND  ADVICE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  You  are 
now  in  the  same  fix  as  .\lexander  the 
Great  just  before  the  hooch  got  him. 

Having  reached  the  top,  the  only  direc¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  seems  to  be  down. 

If  1  were  you,  I’d  establish  some  weak 
competition  of  my  own,  just  to  show 
the  world  how  completely  Editor  & 
Publisher  overshadows  the  field. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  absence  of  all 
competition  is  not  conducive  to  growth. 

Of  course  you  know  these  things  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  one  else,  and  so  all  we  can 
do  is  to  just  sit  back  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens. 

You  are  where  you  are  because  you 
deserve  to  be.  The  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  Stay  Put,  which  is  a  job  that  can’t  be 
operated  from  a  hammock. 

Much  good  cheer  and  all  good  wishes, 
from 

Bert  Moses 


CONSTRUCTIVE  ACHIEVEMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  To  E.  &  P. 
— all  hands  and  the  cook — congratulations 
on  the  consolidation. 

This  move  can  be  viewed  only  as  a 
constructive  achievement,  of  significance 
and  moment  to  a  far  wider  field  than 
journalism,  alone  or  in  its  many  com¬ 
ponents.  Really,  it  means  much  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  in  all  the  land ;  .-lo. 
congratulations  must  be  of  a  blanket 
nature,  to  cover  a  tremendously  wide 
range. 

-Ml  good  fortune  to  you. 

George  Garner. 

Manufacturers  Record,  Baltimore. 


INEVITABLE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  purchase  of  The  Fourth 
Estate.  It  was  a  good  move  and  it  was 
inevitable.  The  competition  of  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  reduced  The  Fourth  Estate 
to  comparative  ineffectiveness  a  long  time 
ago,  but  nevertheless  your  purchase  of 
the  paper  and  the  resulting  consolidation 
add  lustre  to  your  record.  The  finest  as¬ 
pect  of  the  situation  is  that  every  one 
connected  with  the  newspaper  business  is 
so  well  satisfied  with  what  you  are  doing 
that  no  one  will  dream  of  advocating  an¬ 
other  similar  trade  publication.  That  is 
to  say.  no  one  I  know  of  would  think  of 
doing  it. 

V.  V.  McNitt. 

President,  McNaught  Syndicate. 


IN  CAPABLE  HANDS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  was  with 
pleasure  that  I  have  just  read  the  story 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  your  buying 
The  Eourth  Estate.  Your  many  good 
qualifications  which  this  indicates  are  too 
numerous  to  enumerate  but  I.  as  a  news- 
Iiaper  man.  not  only  congratulate  you  but 
the  news]>aper  fraternity  at  large,  to  have 
the  generalship  of  our  information  in 
such  worthy  hands. 

J.  M.  Stephenson, 

Publisher.  South  Bend  New's-Times. 


AGAIN,  MODESTY  .... 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  Iwught  The  Fourth  Estate. 

1  do  not  see  how  you  can  very  greatly 
improve  Editor  &  Publisher  for  you 
certainly  cover  your  field  very  thor¬ 
oughly. 

I  am  happy  to  know  of  your  continued 
success. 

\\.  A.  Ei.liott, 

Business  Manager,  Jacksonzdlle  (Fla.) 
Times-Union. 


’  LOOKS  FORWARD  TO  E.  &  P. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Please  ac¬ 
cept  my  enthusiastic  congratulations  on 
absorbing  and  merging  The  Fourth 
Estate  with  Editor  &  Publisher.  This 
is  a  great  achievement.  , 

,  In  these  consolidations  that  are  taking 
place  all  over  the  country,  it  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  paper  that  takes  over  its  competitor. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  your  ability  and 
effort  that  you  have  cleaned  up  the  field 
and  now  occupy  the  solo  position  with 
the  journalistic  trade  paper. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  w’eekly  arrival 
has  always  been  looked  forward  to  by 
us.  The  consolidation  puts  you  in  a  po¬ 
sition  for  still  greater  achievements. 

John  H.  Harrison, 

Editor.  Danzdlle  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
New’s. 


PROGRESSIVE  STEP 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Let  me  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  taking  over  of  The 
Fourth  Estate,  the  story  of  which  I  read 
last  night  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
progress  which  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
m^e  in  the  passing  years  I  think  is  a 
tribute  to  your  splendid  management  and 
editorial  generalship.  Mr.  Robb’s  story 
was  splendid  and  well  written. 

My  wish  is  that  the  stepping  stones  of 
the  past  together  with  the  recent  con¬ 
solidation  will  mean  greater  successes  for 
the  future  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
am  sure  the  fraternity  has  nothing  but 
good  wishes  for  you  in  your  fine  en¬ 
deavor  and  accomplishments  to  give  us 
a  most  interesting  trade  publication. 

George  W.  Purcell, 

Publisher.  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Evening 
IVorld. 


ENLARGING  THE  BIG  VAULT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Here  is  to 
the  success  of  the  combination.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  safe  venture.  The  stqi 
will  be  looked  upon  as  an  enlargement 
of  the  big  vault  from  which  newspaper- 
dom  has  drawn  some  very  valuable 
things.  I  hope  that  this  step  will  enrich 
the  estates  of  all  concerned.  Make  it  go 
— Cheerio. 

Cordially, 

Frederick  M.  Snyder. 


IN  GOOD  HANDS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  congratu¬ 
late  you.  The  Fourth  Estate  has  come 
into  good  hands.  Journalism  will  now 
owe  vou  a  greater  debt  than  ever. 

Sincerely, 

Louis  Wiley, 
Business  Manager, 
Xezv  York  Times. 


THE  FRIENDLY  HAND 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Here’s  my 
hand  in  heartiest  congratulations  to  you 
and  to  all  of  your  associates.  With  cor¬ 
dial  "egards. 

Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky, 

King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc 


i.O  IMPROVEMENT  POSSIBLE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  E.  &  P. 
won't  be  one  bit  better  with  The  Fourth 
Estate  in  its  system  because  it  couldn’t 
be.  However,  congratulations. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Livingston. 


RECALLS  1914  E.  &  P.  Cl 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  an-  I 
nouncement  of  The  Fourth  Estate  pur-  | 
chase  brings  to  mind  the  first  Editor  &  I 
Publisher  I  saw  back  in  1914.  There 
has  been  considerable  growth  since  then. 
Congratulations. 

Sincerely, 

Warren  E.  Clapp, 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Company, 
New  Haven. 

SHORT  AND  SWEET 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  Congratula¬ 
tions. 

George  M.  Burb.\ch, 
.Advertising  Director,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


UNBOUNDED  SUCCESS 

To  Editi*  &  Publisher:  Just  heard 
today  of  your  expansion  and  purchase  of 
The  Fourth  Estate.  Congratulations  and 
unbounded  succes.s! 

R.  C.  Snyder.  Publisher. 
Nonvalk  (O.)  Redector-Herald. 


MARVELOUS  WORK 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Congratu¬ 
lations  to  you  on  the  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  The  Fourth  Estate.  It  really 
did  not  matter  much  because  you  were 
already  the  outstanding  publication.  You 
have  done  a  marvelous  work  for  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers  and  they  certainly 
should  appreciate  it. 

George  Matthew  Adams,  President, 
George  Matthew  .Adams  Service. 


A  SPLENDID  MOVE  ! 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  May  I  take 
this  occasion  to  tender  my  congratula¬ 
tions  upon  your  purchase  of  The  Fourth  t 
Estate?  This  looks  to  me  like  a  very  f 
splendid  move  and  I  cannot  help  but  think  ^ 
back  over  the  years  when  you,  perhaps,  t 
were  dreaming  of  just  such  an  amalga-  t 
mation,  before  it  really  seemed  possible.  | 
Igiuis  Spilman,  Editor, 
Ttxdu.sfrial  Retail  Stores.  I 


AVOIDING  OFFENSES  AGAINST  GOOD  TASTE 


Editors  Favor  Some  Sort  of  Reportorial  Guidance  If  Style  Books  Are  Banned 

Suggested  by  Julian  S.  Mason,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 


Book  of  Objectives 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


IF  style  books  as  some  editors  claim 
have  gone  out  of  style  with  longhand 
writing,  and  absolute  reportorial  anarchy 
has  come  in  with  the  telephone,  there 
are  other  editors  who  would  stem  the 
revolt  and  present  their  staffs  with  some 
sort  of  guidance,  for  the  personal  benefit 
of  the  writers  themselves,  and  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  and  good  taste  in 
the  newspaper.  There  seems  to  be  a 
widespread  editorial  antipathy  toward 
“don’t  lists,”  however. 

Julian  S.  Mason,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Seiv  York  Evening  Post,  was  one  of 
those  discovered  in  a  recent  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Editor  &  Publisher  who  re¬ 
fused  to  agree  with  editors  who  uphold 
the  abolition  of  all  style  books  on  news¬ 
papers. 

“Still,  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  go  room  for  reporters,  correspondents  and  “In  the  Standard’s  new  style  book  we  Mr.  Kahn  said  the  new  bwk  he  is  pre- 
back  to  the  old-fashioned  ‘don’t  list,’”  he  editors;  or  rely  upon  the  slower  process  have  aimed  at  enhancing  accuracy  as  paring  for  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  will 

added  positively.  of  teaching  by  example.  much  as  anything  else.  W’e  have  made  be  modeled  after  the  one  used  by  the 

“What  I  favor,  I  suppose,  is  not  so  “The  secondary  purpose  of  most  news-  it  a  compact  reference  for  street  names,  Milwaukee  Jountal. 

much  a  style  book  as  a  ‘Book  of  Ob-  paper  style  books  is  to  assist  the  less  confusing  names  of  individuals,  societies,  “  ‘No  lead  of  more  than  20  words.’ 

jectives.’  Ipracticed  writers  speedily  to  eliminate  the  etc.  We  have  tried  to  enhance  the  ex-  That  is  rule  numlier  one  in  the  Daily 

“That  is,  instead  of  printing  a  con-  common  errors  of  language,  to  perfect  actness  of  expression  by  pointing  out  dis-  News  style  book,”’  Mr.  Kalin  said, 

siderable  number  of  books  rorWdding  their  work  in  matters  of  conciseness,  tinctions  between  words  and  devoting  _  “  ‘No  story  which  covers  more  than  a 

certain  words  or  grammatical  usages,  1  clarity  and  forceful  expression.  F'or  this  several  pages  to  clarifying  such  questions  single^page  of  copy  paper,  double  spaced, 

would  like  to  have  something  like  the  purpose  the  book  seems  preferable  to  as .  the  difference  in  meaning  between  will  be  accepted  unless  the  reporter  has 
old  family  cook  book  written  out  in  other  modes  of  obtaining  the  same  re-  Hebrew  and  Jew,  rector  and  priest.  special  permission  from  the  city  editor 
long  hand  and  containing  recipes  for  the  suit.  “We  include  the  Canons  of  Journalism  before  he  writes  it.’  That  is  rule  number 

kind  of  food  which  the  family  likes.  I  “When  .some  better  means  of  obtain-  because  we  believe  the  tenets  expressed  two. 

would  like  to  have,  in  other  words,  a  ing  the  results  explained  in  the  fore-  there  ought  to  be  familiar  to  all  reporters.  “The  result  is  a  distinctive  style  for 

sort  of  a  desk  notebook  setting  forth  going  has  been  found  newspapers  will  We  add  a  summary  of  libel  law,  not  our  paper,  a  style  which  results  in 

the  general  idea  of  wliat  the  paper  wants  adopt  it,  no  doubt.  that  we  expect  reporters  to  grasp  it,  but  snappiness,  brevity  and  readability.  I  am 

to  Ix  and  of  the  kind  of  writing  that  ‘‘The  two  major  purposes  of  the  news-  with  the  feeling  that  we  give  them  an  convinced  that  the  public  prefers  such  a 

should  get  it  there.  paper  style  book,  outlined  herewith,  have  opportunity  to  master  something  of  both  style  to  literary  merit  in  a  ^ily  news- 

“Each  reporter,  copyreader  and  editor  nothing  to  do  with  ‘style,’  as  this  word  libel  and  contempt  of  court  if  they  will  paper.  A  first  page  that  has  less  than 
would  be  allowed  but  one  glimpse  of  this  is  used  to  denote  the  pleasing  individual  use  their  heads  about  it.”  30  stories  is  unsatisfactory  to  me.  I 

idealistic  volume.  It  would  never  be  mamierisms  of  various  writers  of  correct  .A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of  much  prefer  40.  I  know  that  the  readers 
kept  on  the  copy  desk  to  be  used  as  a  English.  the  Buffalo  Evening  News;  Howard  like  this.  We  have  had  hundreds  dis- 

detinite  reference.  But  it  is  at  least  pos-  ,  “Conrad,  Galsworthy,  Henry  Watter-  Kahn,  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  and  Frank  agree  with  our  policy,  but  I  don’t  think 

sible  that  its  mere  formulation  and  ex-  son  and  Henry  James  might  well  have  L.  Williams,  l.incoln  (Neb.)  State  I  have  ever  had  a  single  kick  on  our 

istence  might  give  the  men  on  the  paper  developed  their  individual  styles  of  ex-  Journal,  are  among  the  editors,  who,  like  style. 

a  better  understanding  of  the  kind  of  pression  while,  contributing,  as  reporters,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  editor  “Strict  adherence  to  these  two  rules 
offenses  against  good  taste  or  good  usage  to  a  single  newspaper  demanding  that  tif  the  New  York  World,  are  at  the  has  done  a  lot  to  develop  our  reporters, 
the  paper  wished  to  avoid.  It  might  also  they  follow  its  ‘style  book’  in  the  mat-  'moment  preparing  new  style  books  or  re-  They  (earn  quickly  how  to  cram  a  lot  of 
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Howard  Kahn 

Henry  Justin  Smite 

A.  H  Kirchhofer 

Julian  S.  Mason 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


REPORTERS  MISSED  TURKEY  DINNERS  TO 
COVER  COAST  PRISON  REVOLT 

Small  Army  of  Writers  and  Cameramen  Rushed  by  Train  and 
Plane  When  Convicts  Battled  Guards  at  Folsom 
Prison — Single  Phone  Line  at  Scene 


7- 

-  /' 


CAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  4.— “Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty”  was  heavily  overset 
in  California  newspaper  offices  following 
the  thrilling  incidents  in  which  more  than 
50  newspaper  men  figured  in  covering 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  riot  of  1,200  con¬ 
victs  at  Folsom  State  Prison  which  ex¬ 
acted  a  toll  of  13  dead,  including  two 
guards,  with  25  guards  and  prisoners 
wounded. 

Folsom  Prison,  to  which  onlv  life- 


Following  the  first  flashes  and  bulle¬ 
tins  from  Sacramento,  newspapers  and 
press  associations  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  mustered  their  forces  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  cover  the  biggest  prison 
story  in  25  years.  Newspaper  men  and 
photographers  were  dispatched  from  San 
Francisco  by  airplane  and  by  automo¬ 
biles  for  which  speed  regulations  were 
suspended.  As  the  story  held  up  addi . 
tional  men  were  sent  up  at  night. 


Here  are  seven  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  staff  men,  who  covered  the  Folsom 
Prison  riots  Nov.  24  and  25.  Top  row  (left  to  right):  Sam  R.  Leedam,  Rndy 
Hickey,  Wayne  R.  Sellick  and  Pat  Doyle;  lower  row:  Boh  Moore,  Ralph  K. 
Clark  and  Nat  Farbham. 


termers,  or  prisoners  having  served  at 
least  one  term  are  sent,  is  situated  at 
Represa,  which  is  merely  a  post-office 
designation,  in  a  wild  section  of  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Its  interior  cell  blocks  are  bounded  by 
high  walls  on  three  sides  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  River  on  the  fourth.  Telephone 
communication  is  limited  to  two  circuits 
to  the  town  of  Folsom,  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  thence  to  Sacramento,  the 
capital,  twenty  miles  farther.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapers,  which  devoted  three 
and  four  pages  of  matter  and  pictures 
to  the  story  while  it  was  running, 
operated  distance  of  90  miles. 

The  riot,  which  started  at  10:30  a.  m. 
with  the  killing  of  one  guard,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  four  more  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  warden,  occurred  without  note  of 
warning  just  when  correspondents  were 
cleaning  up  on  copy  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  turkey  at  home.  Meals  and 
sleep  were  thereupon  postponed  for  36 
hours.  Angle  after  angle  ramified  the 
story.  Four  hundred  national  guards¬ 
men,  tank  outfits,  sheriffs’  posses, 
Sacramento  and  Stockton  police  motor¬ 
cycle  squads,  and  state  officials  ordered 
by  Governor  C.  C.  Young  to  the  prison, 
rapidly  became  “developments”  to  be 
covered  in  addition  to  the  events  taking 
place  at  the  prison.  Machine  guns,  field 
artillery  ^  and  tear  bombs  all  added  to 
the  tensity  of  the  dispatches  or  tele¬ 
phoned  reports  and  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  battery  of  locomotive  search¬ 
lights  was  improvised  to  make  the 
prison  yard  as  light  as  day  when  night 
should  fall.  This  was  in  anticipation 
of  the  mad  rush  which  the  convicts 
were  expected  to  make  at  any  time  for 
freedom. 


To  make  quick  connections  on  art  one 
San  Francisco  newspaper  arranged  for 
a  relay  of  automobiles  from  the  prison 
to  San  Francisco  and  aerial  photos  were 
taken  by  the  representative  of  another. 
•Additional  telephone  lines  were  hastily 
connected,  private  lines  at  ranch  houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison  were  com¬ 
mandeered,  telegraph  operators  reen¬ 
forced  and  wire  circuits  installed  in 
offices  of  special  correspondents  at 
Sacramento  who  in  turn  worked  with 
associates  on  duty  at  the  prison. 

Regardless  of  dictates  of  personal 
safety  the  newspaper  men  mingled  freely 
in  the  firing  line  of  guards  and  posses 
which  answered  with  a  fusillade  shots 
fired  by  the  convicts  from  within  the 
cellblock  following  recourse  to  tear- 
bombs  by  the  storming  forces.  Seeking 
points  of  vantage  the  newspaper  men 
climbed  via  a  guard  tower  to  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  wall  overlook¬ 
ing  the  line  of  prone  guardsmen  with 
rifles  trained  on  the  cellblock.  Thus  ex¬ 
posed  to  fire  momentarily  expected  to  be 
renewed  by  the  convicts,  the  reporters 
kept  on  the  qui  vive  while  photographers 
clicked  their  cameras  and  newsreel  men 
operated  their  machines. 

One  newspaper  man,  Hans  Paulson, 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Visalia  Delta,  was  imprisoned  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  riot  with  Warden  Court 
Smith  who  could  not  leave  his  admin¬ 
istrative  offices  without  exposing  him¬ 
self  to  fire  from  the  convicts.  Carroll 
Peeke  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  was 
impressed  for  duty  on  arrival  at  the 
prison  and  forthwith  took  a  rifle  until 
relieved  for  newspaper  duty.  Richard 
Clark,  .A.  P.  correspondent  at  Sacra- 
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mento,  also  a  national  guardsman,  like¬ 
wise  served  with  the  militia  when  not 
sending  in  his  copy.  Clark  went  to  the 
prison  with  an  army  45  colts  revolver 
strapped  to  his  side  and  this  facilitated 
his  passing  in  and  out  of  the  lines. 

Here  is  one  newspaper  man’s  account 
of  how  the  story  broke,  given  by  Clem 
Whittaker,  manager  of  Capital  News 
Bureau  and  Sacramento  correspondent 
of  I.  N.  S.  and  Pacific  Coast  News; 

“Herbert  L.  Phillips,  Sacramento  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Homer  Roberts,  Sacramento 
manager  of  the  United  Press,  were  in 
my  office  when  we  got  the  word  about 
11  o’clock.  .A  newsboy  whom  I  can 
identify  only  as  ‘Cocky’  had  noticed  a 
police  motorcycle  squad  assembling  and 
asked  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  Told 
that  a  riot  was  under  way  at  Folsom, 
the  newsboy  phoned  Chief  of  Police 
Koening,  verified  the  information  and 
then  flashed  us  at  my  office.  Some 
service!  We  got  away  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  break.  The  Sacramento  Bee,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  got  a  tip  from  its  police  reporter 
about  the  same  time. 

“A  few  minutes  later  the  (jovernor’s 
office  sent  out  a  S.  O.  S.  call  to  all  the 
press.  As  soon  as  the  newsboy  phoned 
my  office,  I  got  Folsom  on  the  phone 
and  was  connected  with  the  warden  who 
was  then  virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
office.  The  warden  told  me  in  his  first 
conversation  that  two  guards  had  been 
wounded.  He  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  Singleton,  the  guard,  had  been 
killed.  It  was  about  a  half  hour  later 
that  we  confirmed  Singleton’s  death,  al¬ 
though  he  was  killed  during  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  break. 

“As  the  warden  confirmed  the  news¬ 
boy’s  tip,  Phillips  and  Roberts  scattered 
for  their  respective  offices  to  flash  the 
first  news  to  their  papers.  It  was  not 
known  then  how  many  men  were  in 
the  riot  and  it  was  presumed  that  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  men  were  im¬ 
plicated.  The  story,  however,  was  even 
then  considered  a  big  one  because  of  the 
wounding  of  the  guards. 

“After  I  had  flashed  the  first  word  to 
I.  N.  S.  and  Pacific  Coast  News  Service 
and  they  had  sent  the  first  bulletins, 
preparations  were  started  at  once  to 
cover  the  story.  Leland  Lewis,  staff 
I.  N.  S.  man  in  San  Francisco  was  sent 
up  to  assist  me.  The  Call  started  Carrol! 
Peeke  on  his  way  with  Clem  Albers, 
photographer  and  the  Oakland  Post  In¬ 
quirer  started  H.  R.  Hill,  John  Turner, 
and  William  Reynolds,  photographer. 

“.As  other  members  of  my  staff  were 
both  out  of  the  city  for  Thanksgiving, 
we  decided  that  pending  the  arrival  of 
T-ewis  I  should  stand  by  here  and  cover 
bv  telephone.  The  job  of  getting  a 
special  I.  N.  S.  loop  put  in  the  office 
here  was  started  a  few  hours  later. 
When  Lewis  arrived  he  was  sent  up  to 
Folsom  from  where  he  phoned  in  de¬ 
velopments  which  I  sent  out  over  the 
special  wire.” 

“All  of  the  news-reel  companies  were 
on  hand  to  photograph  the  surrender. 
The  newspaper  men  swarmed  all  over 
the  place  when  the  surrender  came  at 


7  o’clock  the  next  morning  after  the  riot 
broke  and  there  was  the  usual  rush  for 
interviews  with  the  imprisoned  guards, 
the  prison  doctor  who  had  gone  into  the 
cell  block  to  care  for  the  wounded  con¬ 
victs,  etc.  The  story  was  cleaned  up 
virtually  by  nightfall,  a  little  over 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  started. 

“The  (jovernor’s  office  kept  open  all 
night  and  a  squad  of  newspaper  men 
kept  the  vigil  with  Governor  Young, 
Mrs.  Young  and  his  secretaries.” 

Among  the  newspaper  men,  including 
newspaper  photographers,  who  covered 
the  Folsom  Prison  riot  were :  Carlos 
K.  McClatchy  and  Pat  Doyle,  Sacra- 
mento  Bee. 

•Al  Lyons,  Dudley  Burroughs,  and  Ted 
Lansing,  .'iaeramento  Union. 

Clem  W  hittaker,  Capital  News  Bureau 
and  Sacramento  correspondent  of  I.  N.  S. 
and  P.  C.  N. 

Richard  Clarke  (Sacramento)  and  H. 
W.  Tliompson  (San  Francisco),  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Homer  Roberts  (Sacramento),  Frank 
Bartholmew  (San  Francisco),  and  Ben 
E.  Titus  (San  Francisco),  United  Press. 

Leland  Lewis,  San  Francisco,  I.  N.  S. 

D.  D.  Meredith,  Frank  Fiske  and  D. 
J,  French,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Herbert  L.  Phillips  (Sacramento), 
Edwin  C.  Lewis,  Harry  Bercovich,  E. 
H.  King,  .Arthur  Kelly,  Elbert  Westoby, 
and  F.  M.  Fraley  (all  of  San  Francisco), 
San  Francisco  Examiner 

Carroll  Peeke,  Oem  Albers,  and 
Donaldson  Thorburn,  San  Francisco  Call. 

Leon  Adams,  Wesley  Moore,  and 
George  Sheldon,  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

John  Turner,  H.  R,  Hill  and  William 
Reynolds,  Oakland  Post-Inquirer. 

Norris  C.  Mills,  Oaklcaid  Tribune. 

Victor  O.  Kubes,  San  Francisco,  New 
Y’ork  Times  Wide  World  Photos. 

Newspapers  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  also  sent  representatives 
to  cover  the  story. 

WASHINGTON  CORPS  ELECTS 

Four  Named  to  Govern  Senate  and 
House  Press  Galleries 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishsr) 

Washington,  Dec.  8. — Mark  Thistle- 
waite,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  polled 
the  highest  number  of  votes  Thursday 
in  the  election  of  a  new  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondents  in  charge  of 
the  Press  Galleries  of  (Congress.  Of 
the  212  votes  cast  by  (3apitoI  corre¬ 
spondents  Thistlewaite  received  144. 
The  other  four  newspapermen  elected  to 
the  committee  together  with  the  vote  re¬ 
ceived  by  each  follow :  CJiarles  G. 
Ross,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  125;  G. 
Gould  Lincoln,  Washington  Star,  124; 
Paul  R.  Mallon,  United  Press,  119;  Ray 
T.  Tucker,  Neztf  York  Telegram,  118. 

The  three  defeated  candidates  ran  as 
follows ;  Lorenzo  W.  Martin,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  103;  Ralph  A.  Collins, 
New  York  Sun,  and  Lewis  Wood, 
New  York  Times,  91. 

In  addition  to  governing  the  Senate 
and  House  press  galleries  for  the  next 
two  years  the  committee  will  arrange 
for  press  facilities  at  the  two  national 
political  conventions. 

FIGHTS  DRY  LAW 

El  Paso  Herald  and  Times  Open  Cam- 
padgn  for  Repeal  of  18th  Amendment 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  of  Dec.  3 
and  the  El  Paso  Times  of  Dec.  4,  pul^ 
lished  by  H.  D.  Slater,  carry  long  edi¬ 
torials  summarizing  the  fundamentals  of 
the  prohibition  situation,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  papers,  and  demanding  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Volstead  Act. 

The  attitude  of  the  papers  is  that  the 
prohibition  measures  are  “hopelessly  un¬ 
enforceable  and  therefore  injurious  to  the 
American  government  and  people.” 

HILL  RETURNS  TO  SUN 

Edwin  C.  Hill,  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  associated  in  an  executive  capacity 
with  the  William  Fox  moving  picture 
organization,  has  returned  to  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  where  he  was  previ¬ 
ous  to  1923  for  nearly  19  years. 
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The  New  York  Times 

GAIN  S 

Circulation — Advertising 


IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 
SUBURBS  ALONE  25,332 
more  persons  buy  The 
Times  on  week  days  than 
a  year  ago.  The  average 
net^paid  sale  week  days  in 
November  was  403,111 
copies. 

The  average  Sunday  sale 
in  November  was  694,615 
copies,  a  gain  over  1926  of 
43,252.  Of  this  increase 
84%  was  in  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

The  present  sale  of  the 
Sunday  edition  exceeds 
700,000  copies. 

This  steady  substantial 
gain  is  among  readers  of 
the  highest  quality.  They 
are  attracted  by  no  con¬ 
tests,  premiums  or  ex¬ 
ploited  features — solely  by 
The  Times  excellence  in 


gathering  and  printing  all 
the  news. 

9,771,958  Lines 
in  the  Lead 

IN  NOVEMBER  The  Times 
published  2,660,934 
agate  lines  of  advertising; 
61,963  agate  lines  over  the 
corresponding  month  of 
last  year  and  an  excess 
over  any  other  New  York 
newspaper  of  878,870  lines. 

In  eleven  months  this  year 
27,243,222  agate  lines  of 
advertising  were  published 
in  The  New  York  Times 
— 9,771,958  lines  in  excess 
of  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

The  censorship  of  The 
Times  rules  out  a  large 
volume  of  misleading 
announcements. 
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THE  CITY  REPORTER  BUYS  A  WEEKLY 


II — He  Discovers  “Blue  Sky”  Circulation  and  Reviews 
Methods  of  Building  a  Bona  Fide  List 
- : - By  ED  LEIGHTON - 


This  is  a  series  of  five  articles  by  a 
daily  newspaper  man  who  bought  a  coun¬ 
try  weekly  as  thousands  of  other  daily 
newspaper  men  have  ambitions  to  do.  He 
learned  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  or  $6,000  cer¬ 
tain  differences  in  problems  of  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers.  He  believes  this 
summary  of  his  experiences  may  be 
valuable  to  other  dally  newspaper  men 
with  the  country  publishing  ambition. 

the  buyer  of  a  weekly  news- 
”  paper  looks  over  his  circulation  list 
before  or  after  purchase,  he  begins  to 
appreciate  the  tale  of  a  country  publisher 
who  retired  after  30  years  with  $50,000 
obtained  by  a  lifetime  of  hard  work, 
unremitting  energy,  intelligent  conduct 
of  his  business  and  the  death  of  an  uncle 
who  left  him  $49,999. 

There  may  be  worse  disappointments 
in  the  world  than  that  of  the  prospective 
buyer  of  a  country  weekly  looking  over 
the  subscription  list.  If  so,  they  are  very 
bad  ones.  The  buyer,  of  course,  expects 
the  seller  to  imagine  some  of  his  cir¬ 
culation.  But  he  usually  has  no  idea  of 
the  powerful  extent  of  the  seller’s 
imagination. 

Where  the  innocent  considering  pur¬ 
chase  expects  exaggeration  of  a  few 
hundred  at  the  most,  he  may  find  on 
inspection  that  the  exaggeration  has  been 
a  few  thousand.  I  know  of  one  country 
weekly  which  claimed  a  circulation  of 
3,000. 

“Of  course  that’s  advertising  talk,” 
said  the  publisher  to  a  prospect,  “but  my 
circulation  is  really  pretty  good  although 
I  haven’t  worked  it  up  recently  and  it’s 
fallen  off  a  bit  in  the  last  month  or  so. 
It’s  actually  around  eleven  or  twelve 
hundred.” 

When  a  check  was  made,  total  papers 
printed  were  found  to  be  less  than  230, 
with  actual,  bona  fide  circulation  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  mailing  list  less  than  200. 

Another  country  weekly  now  claiming 
a  circulation  of  3,000  has  a  mailing  list 
of  less  than  700  hundred,  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  number  of  papers  sent  to 
advertisers.  One  paper  with  which  I 
have  had  some  slight  acquaintance  is — 
or  was — published  in  a  wealthy  suburb 
of  a  large  eastern  city.  That  paper  com¬ 
manded  an  excellent  advertising  rate 
from  the  big  city  merchants,  $1  a  column 
inch,  I  believe.  It  had  an  entirely 
mythical  circulation  of  something  around 
5,000.  A  former  foreman  of  its  compos¬ 
ing  room  told  me  it  actually  printed  150 
copies  each  week  and  that  all  of  them 
went  to  advertisers.  I  have  heard  of  a 
chain  of  papers  with  a  mythical  circula¬ 
tion  of  10,000,  a  similarly  high  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  and  an  actual  press  run  of  less 
than  250  copies. 

The  fact  that  most  of  a  newspaper’s 
circulation  is  imaginary  is,  of  course,  no 
reason  for  not  buying  such  a  paper  if  the 
buyer  does  not  pay  for  the  seller’s  imag¬ 
ination.  A  paper  with  a  small  circulation 
may  be  an  excellent  purchase  on  future 
prospects  of  development,  but  its  good  will 
must  be  estimated  with  unusual  care. 

Experience  with  such  a  paper  would 
not  prevent  me  from  buying  another 
with  an  equally  small  circulation ;  but 
it  would  prevent  me  from  adopting  many 
of  the  methods  attempted  to  increase  the 
total.  A  premium  plan  had  been  in  use. 
and  a  solicitor  was  out  working  on  it. 
I  kept  him  at  work  and  was  sorry  for  it. 

Premiums  theoretically  work  out  some- 


hate  to  pay  anything  for  what  they  can 
get  for  nothing. 

One  method  of  which  I  have  heard 
of  producing  a  temporary  spurt  in  cir¬ 
culation  consisted  in  inducing  each  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  subscribe  for  and  pay  for  at 
a  greatly  reduced  rate  a  number  of  short 
term  subscriptions  in  proportion  to  the 
space  he  used.  The  papers  were  then 
mailed,  a  procedure  to  which  the  postal 
authorities  apparently  had  no  objection. 

From  the  experience  I  had  and  the 
experience  I  know  other  small  publishers 
to  have  had,  I  do  not  regard  these 
temporary  circulation  spurts  as  worth 
much  of  anything.  If  they  are  ruled 
out,  if  permanent  free  circulation  is  also 
ruled  out,  the  small  publisher  has  the 


thing  like  this.  The  annual  subscription 
price  is  figured  at  $1  to  $2.50.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  buys  or  gets  quotations  on  pre¬ 
miums  costing  from  20c.  to  .$1.50.  He 
probably  pays  his  solicitor  half  the  net 
receipts.  If  premium  and  solicitor’s 
commission  together  amount  to  $1.50  on 
a  $2.50  annual  subscription,  he  figures  he 
is  making  $1  a  subscription  and  feels  that 
receipts  of  $300  to  $600  as  a  result  of  alternatives  of  an  intensive  campaign  to 
solicitation  represent  an  easy  way  to  make  build  up  long  term  circulation  or  of 
money.  slow,  steady  campaigning  with  premiums 

The  trouble  with  this  figuring  is  that  of  some  variety, 
it  does  not  take  into  account  the  paper’s  l  do  not  like  premiums,  although 
total  annual  income.  I  am  convinced  others  have  certainly  used  them  success- 
that  the  only  real  financial  returns  from  fully.  They  mean  more  bookkeeping 
a  weekly  paper’s  circulation  are,  like  than  they  are  worth,  they  involve  the 
those  of  a  daily,_to  be  figured  in  comiec-  man  who  doesn’t  want  to  pay  in  advance 
tion  with  advertising.  This  would  prob-  but  still  wants  a  premium — premiums, 
ably  be  too  obvious  to  mention  to  a  man  naturally,  are  given  only  for  cash — and 
with  circulation  training ;  but  it  is  quite  they  do  not  have  appeal  enough  to  put 
likely  not  to  occur  to  the  daily  newspaper  on  circulation  in  the  great  gobs  in  which 
man  of  the  editorial  force.  _  _  the  average  weekly  needs  or  wants  it. 

The  man  who  nets  $600  in  a  circula-  One  experiment  which  I  have  seen  tried 


ccHiviction  is  that  the  best  answer  to  the 
circulation  problem  is  the  professional 
campaign,  revolving  around  giving  away 
an  automobile  or  something  similar. 
Such  a  campaign  takes  none  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  capital  and  little  of  his  time.  He 
can  rim  his  business,  while  the  company 
putting  on  the  campaign  interferes  with 
him  only  to  the  extent  of  requiring  him 
to  set  advertising,  run  off  posters  and 
add  names  to  his  mailing  list.  He  will 
usually  make  some  money  also,  perhaps 
as  much  from  a  campaign  netting  1,500 
or  2,000  circulation  as  he  would  make 
from  a  premium  campaign  of  his  own 
which  netted  700  or  800.  He,  of  course, 
makes  this  comparison  w'ith  sorrow. 

Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
advertising,  it  is  worth  it.  The  man 
who  doesn’t  like  it  is  in  the  position  of 
the  man  who  regarded  with  pain  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  show’ing  two  or  three 
hundred  names  paid  up  for  two,  three 
and  four  years.  “It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  I  get  any  money  on  renewals 
from  those  birds,”  said  he.  “It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  have  to  worry  about 
those  particular  arguments  for  advertis¬ 
ing,”  would  have  been  more  like  it. 

This  man  was  lucky.  He  had  largely 
solved  his  circulation  problem  and  didn’t 
know  it. 


tion  campaign,  has  a  total  circulation  of 
750  thereafter  and  thinks  he  has  made 
money  is  deluding  himself.  With  such 
a  circulation,  unless  he  is  able  to  con¬ 
vince  advertisers  of  his  truthfulness  in 
claiming  a  thousand  or  two  more,  he  can 
command  an  advertising  rate  of  perhaps 


involves  a  premium  holding  out  a  special 
inducement  to  the  advertiser. 

This  premium  is  a  certificate  good  for 
$1  worth  of  goods  at  the  store  of  any 
advertiser.  The  paper  is  sold  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  $1.50,  $2.00  or  $2.50.  The 
subscriber  gets  a  certificate.  One  dollar 


certificate  from  the  store  keeper  who 
presents  it.  It  looks  simple. 

But  the  certificates  usually  fail  to  come 
in  fast  enough  to  please  the  advertisers, 
the  prospective  subscriber  is  as  hard  to 
sell  for  50  cents  $1.00  or  $1.50  as  for 
$1.50,  $2.00  or  $2.50,  and  by  the  time 
the  publisher  has  split  with  his  solicitors, 
he  has  made  little  money  and  added  few 
subscriptions. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  my  personal 


20  cents  an  inch.  If  he  carries  30<J  Qf  jjis  money  is  set  aside  to  redeem  the 
column  inches  weekly,  his  total  receipts 
from  advertising  and  circulation  will  be 
only  about  $3,720  a  year. 

A  bona  fide  circulation  of  around  3,000 
can  command,  on  the  other  hand,  a  higher 
advertising  rate  and  a  much  larger 
volume  of  advertising.  The  man  who 
can  get  an  average  of  only  40  cents  a 
column  inch  and  carries  400  column 
inches  weekly  will  have  an  advertising 
income  of  $8,320  a  year,  twice  what  the 
other  fellow  gets  for  both  advertising 
and  circulation.  He  doesn’t  miss  the 
$600  the  other  man  makes  on  circulation. 

How  to  get  the  circulation  is  another 
problem.  'The  publisher,  as  has  been 
seen,,  could  afford  to  give  away  his 
papers,  if  he  could  get  the  advertising. 

But  postage  on  a  free  circulation  would 
destroy  his  profits.  Most  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  are  so  situated  that  the  mail  is 
their  only  practical  means  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  For  those  who  are  not  so  situated, 
the  fact  that  advertisers  look  askance 
at  free  circulation  is  another  matter  mak¬ 
ing  its  use  almost  impossible. 

On  the  theory  that  nobody  values  what 
he  gets  for  nothing,  advertisers  hestitate 
to  patronize  free  circulation  except  for 
a  short  period  at  its  outset.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable,  however,  that  for  a  short  period, 
free  circulation  can  produce  an  increase 
in  advertising  income  and  so  has  its 
uses.  Free  circulation  for  a  month  or 
two  months  may  very  well  aid  in  a  cir¬ 
culation  campaign,  though  if  it  is  kept 
up  too  long  subscriptions  will  be  hard 
to  sell,  since  people  strangely  enough 


AD  CLUB  PARTY  POSTPONED 

The  dinner-dance  of  the  Advertising 
Gub  of  New  York  which  was  to  be 
held  on  the  liner  “He  de  France” 
Thursday  of  this  week  has  been  post¬ 
poned  to  Jan.  26.  The  “He  de  France” 
is  laid  up  for  repairs  in  a  French  port. 


LENGEL  GETS  NEW  TRIAL 

Former  Police  Chief  S.  A.  Lengel,  of 
Canton,  O.,  last  week  was  granted  a  new 
trial  by  the  Appellate  Court  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  slaying  of  Don  R.  Mellett, 
editor  of  the  Canton  News.  Lengel  has 
been  brought  back  to  Canton  from  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary  at  Columbus,  where 
he  was  serving  a  life  sentence. 
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JEWISH 

MORNING 

JOURNAL 


An  American  news¬ 
paper  read  by  the 
more  intelligent 
and  prosperous 
class  of  Jews  in 
New  York. 
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195,000 Daily 
425,000 Sunday 
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A  Newspaper  Published  Primarily 
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YOU  CANNOT  COVER 

CONNECTICUT 


without  using  the 


New  Haven 
J  ournal-Cour  ier 

Only  morning  paper  in  Connecticut’s  largest 
city,  fearless  in  policy,  influential  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and,  therefore,  a  profitable  advertising 
medium. 

The  paid  circulation  of  the  Journal-Courier  which 
exceeds  20,000  copies  per  issue  is  circulation  paid  for 
by  its  readers  themselves  and  is  highly  concentrateil. 
80%  of  it  being  in  the  City  of  New  Haven.  Journal- 
Courier  readers  are  intelligent  readers  who  have  the 
money  to  patronize  advertisers.  The  Journal-Courier, 
should  he  on  every  Connecticut  list. 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
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The  New  York  Evening  Journals  Circulation 

— more  than  DOUBLE  that  of  any 
other  New  York  Evening  Newspaper 

Gives  Splendid  Results  as  Shown  in  this  Letter 


E  R:SQ]LJIBB  &bSONS,NEWYORK 

MANUFACTtRI.NG  CHEMISTS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  SINCE  1858 

THtOOORE  W£ICKeR.PH.G..Pll.C. 

Vice  President  « 

October  14, 1927. 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal, 

2  Columbus  Circle, 

New  York, 

Gentlemen ; 

Since  we  started  our  Educational  Announcements  to 
the  public  several  years  ago,  we  have  been  large  users  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  in  black  and  white  each  year.  But 
until  the  introduction  of  our  new  shaving  cream,  we  had  never 
used  color. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  excel¬ 
lent  effect  of  our  color  pages  in  the  Saturday  Home  Journal, 
together  with  the  work  done  in  connection  with  our  prelim¬ 
inary  distribution  of  shaving  cream  and  also  the  follow-up 
coverage  obtained  by  your  merchandising  staff,  have  been  vital 
factors  in  the  splendid  success  achieved  in  the  promotion  of 
Squibb’s  Shaving  Cream. 

The  knowledge  that  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
and  its  organization  are  available  for  further  promotion  efforts 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  house  of  E.  R.  Squibb 
&  Sons. 

Very  truly  yours. 


What  this  medium  did  for  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  it  has  done  for  many  other  manufacturers. 
It  can  do  the  same  for  you.  This  circulation  coverage  and  these  proved  merchandising 
methods  will  be  explained  to  you  upon  request,  without  obligation. 

New  York  Evening  Journal 

The  greatest  circulation  of  any  evening  Newspaper  in  America,  and  a  quality  circulation 
of  three  cents  a  copy  daily  and  five  cents  Saturday 


FRANK  P.  GLASS  BUYS  MAJORITY  STOCK  PLAN  TO  SPEED  news 

IN  MONTGOMERY  (ALA.)  ADVERTISER  ediT^^ccused  LEAGUE  ACTIVITIES 


Conference  of  Experts  Favored  (g^ 
Establishment  of  Direct  Wirt 
from  Geneva  to  London — 

A.  P.  Originated  Move 


Price  Estimated  at  $450,000 — Victor  Hanson  to  Devote  Time 
to  Birmingham  Dailies — Hall  and  Hudson  Remain 
As  Editor  and  B.  M. 


^JORITY  stock  in  the  Mmtgomery  industrial  and  commercial  activities. 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  which  has  for  tlie  “I  am  confident  the  people  of  Mont- 
several  years  been  the  property  of  gomery  will  be  especially  pleased  to 
Victor  Hanson,  know  that  R.  F.  Hudson  is  to  remain 
passed  by  pur-  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  fimc- 
chase  into  the  tions  as  the  manager  of  the  business  end 
hands  of  Frank  of  the  Advertiser.  He  has  been  con- 
P.  Glass,  Thurs-  nected  with  the  paper  for  over  20  years 
day,  Dec.  1.  Mr.  and  is  an  indispensable  part  of  it.  He 
Hanson  is  still  retains  the  minority  interest  he  has  held 
publisher  of  for  some  time. 

the  Birniingltam  “The  public  has  a  right  to  know  that 
News  and  the  Mr.  Hudson  and  I  own  every  share  of 
Birmingham  Age-  the  common  stock  of  the  Advertiser 
Herald.  Company. 

R.  F.  Hudson  “It  gives  me  great  pleasure  also  to 
retains  the  mi-  announce  that  Grover  Oeveland  Hall 

-  nority  stock  in  will  remain  in  his  capacity  as  editor. 

JANK  P.  Glass  the  paper  and  will  “Thanks  to  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr. 


manager  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Mr.  Glass  who  also  stated  that 
(jrover  C  Hall 

will  be  retained  ■jjHjHBMBjfiBjk 

as  editor  the 

Mr.  Glass  was 
for  many 
half  owner  of 

the  Advertiser  in  OH 

association  with  -  ^^H 

the  late  Maj.  W.  ^^H 

W.  Screws.  He 
sold  his 

(Charles  H.  ^HF  M 

Allen  and  W.  T.  |P[ 

Sheehan  in  1915.  - - 

Hanson  pur-  Victor  H.  Hanson 
chased  the  major¬ 
ity  stock  in  April.  1923,  and  since  that  ,  ,  .  — 

time  has  been  president  and  publisher  the  Omaha  Xeivs  before  its  merger  with 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hanson  has  announced  the  Bee  has  been  named  publisher  and 
that  with  the  selling  of  his  interest  in  general  manager  of  the  Fall  River  Globe. 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  he  is  plan-  He  assumed  his  new  post  Xov.  30. 
ning  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  His  first  executive  appointment  was  that 
Birmingham  N'ews  and  the  Birmingham  of  John  P.  Riley  tc  the  post  of  advertis- 
Age-Herald.  director  and  assistant  to  the  pub- 

The  price  paid  by  Mr.  Glass  is  said  lisher.  Mr.  Riley  for  the  past  six  years 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $450,000.  has  been  advertising  manager  of  the  Fall 
At  the  time  Mr.  Glass  sold  his  half  in-  River  Herald  News  Before  going  to  Fall 
terest  in  the  Advertiser  in  1915  he  is  re-  River  Mr.  Riley  was  connected  with  the 
ported  to  have  received  $125,000  for  it.  J.  C.  Hall  Company ;  the  Providence  office 
Later  Mr.  Hanson  paid  ^25,000  for  90  of  the  R.  H.  Donnelley  Company;  and 
per  cent  of  the  paper’s  stock,  which  Mr.  the  Prorddence  News. 

Glass  now  acquires  for  $450,000.  On  Monday  of  this  week  Mr.  Gans  an- 

Mr.  Glass  has  been  twice  president  of  nounced  that  James  E.  Hennessy,  for  the 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  past  five  years  circulation  manager  of  the 
Association,  was  editor  of  the  Binning-  Fall  River  Herald,  had  been  named  cir- 
ham  News  from  1910  to  1920  and  after  culation  director.  Mr.  Hennessy  is  presi- 
that  became  editor  of  the  St.  Lotus  Star. 

More  than  a  year  ago  he  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  Star  and  at  that  time 
stated  his  intention  of  returning  to  his 
native  state. 

His  public  statement  issued  on  Dec. 

2,  follows,  in  part: 

“Nothing  in  recent  years  has  given 


Former  Herald  and  Omaha  1 
Publisher  Takes  New  Post- 
Riley  and  Hennessy  Join 
His  Staff 


T»C  NBT  PAID  SALE  of  Th«  N«w  York 
Tom*.  Sunday.  Novtmbcr  M.  €%• 
ccadad  700.MO  copica— a  new  hi^  mark . 

The  gain  over  the  correapondinc  Sun¬ 
day  of  waa  SO, 000  copica. 

A  few  new^pera  in  the  United  States 
•«a  very  few— have  reached  a  higher 
figure.  But  no  newapapcr  anywhere  haa 
ever  gamed  the  intereat  and  approval  of 
•o  many  inUUigent  rcadera.  They  pur- 
chaae  and  read  The  Timea  to  obtain  the 
moat  thorough,  reliable  newa  report  off 
the  world  in  any  newapaper. 

SumL2>  CircuUition  of  The  Neu' 
York  Times  in  the  Lxut  Ten  Years 
52S.m 
540.407 
500.74S 
508.000 
010.083 


414.302 

400.033 

510411 

400,500 

sii.m 


“No  Errors — ^No  Delays” 

“I  want  to  thank  you  all  from 
the  manager  to  the  last  man  who 
handles  our  orders  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  service  that  has  been 
given  us  during  the  past  year. 
There  has  not  been  an  error  nor 
a  delay  marked  up  against  you. 
I  can’t  tell  you  how  much  I  ap¬ 
preciate  this  kind  of  service. 

“I  also  want  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  services  and 
careful  attention  of  your  machin¬ 
ist  who  has  had  some  occasion  to 
be  with  us  (Mr.  Stewart).  He  has 
been  attentive  to  our  every  want, 
and  has  taken  care  of  us  splen¬ 
didly.” 

THE  NEWS-JOURNAL 
North  Manchester,  Ind. 


Sljt  Jfew  JJdrk  SimeE 
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NO  PREMIUMS 
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AMON  G.  CARTER 
President  and  Publisher 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 
Vice-President  and  Adv.  Dir. 
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“RETAIL’^  AND  “GENERAL”  ADVERTISING 
DEFINED  IN  I.  A.  N.  A.  E.  REPORT 

New  Standards  Presented  for  Newspaper  Application,  With 
Definition  of  Firms  Entitled  to  Each 
Rate  Schedule 


DISCOMMENDATION  that  newspa- 
i^ers  abandon  the  terms  “national” 
and  “local”  as  applied  to  advertising  and 
advertising  rates 


and  substitute  for 
them  the  words 
“general”  and 
“retail”  is  made 
by  a  committee 
of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association 
of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives.  The 
committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Thomas  P. 
Collins,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee 
T.  P.  Collins  Journal,  reported 
at  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  in  Chicago  Oct. 
21,  but  the  report  has  just  been  released 
for  publication.  Its  adoption  will  be 
moved  at  the  association’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Detroit  next  July. 

The  committee  set  forth  a  schedule  of 
classifications  which  it  held  were  entitled 
to  the  retail  rate  card  and  those  which 
were  to  be  considered  general  advertisers 
and  laid  down  the  following  rules  for 
dividing  the  classifications : 

1st — The  term  “local”  advertising  rate 
is  ambiguous  and  a  misnomer.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  adopt  for  use 
in  connection  with  their  respective  rate 
cards,  correspondence,  etc.,  the  term 
“retail  advertising  rate”  in  place  of 
“local  advertising  rate.” 

2nd — It  is  recommended  that  the  local 
or  retail  rate  schedule  be  applied  solely 
to  the  advertising  of  a  firm  or  indi¬ 
vidual  in  which  the  product  or  service 
advertised  is  offered  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  a  retail  outlet  or  outlets 
owned  and  operated  by  the  advertiser 
in  the  city  of  publication. 

3rd — It  is  recommended  that  the  term 
“national”  advertising  rate  or  “foreign” 
advertising  rate  be  dropped  entirely  by 
newspaper  members  of  this  Association 
from  their  rate  cards,  records,  corres¬ 
pondence,  conversation,  etc.,  and  that 
the  more  descriptive  term  “general” 
advertising  rate  be  substituted  there¬ 
for,  and  that  this  term  be  the  only 
other  name  besides  “retail”  advertsiing 
rate  used  in  designating  display  news¬ 
paper  rates.  All  display  advertising 
will  then  come  under  either  the  “retail” 
rate  schedule  or  the  “general”  rate 
schedule. 

4th — It  is  recommended  that  “general” 
advertising  rates  shall  apply  to  all 
advertisements  of  manufacturers  or 
wholesalers  whose  product  or  service 
is  advertised  for  sale,  either  partially 
or  entirely,  through  retail  outlets  not 
owned  by  the  firm  or  individual  who  is 
paying  for  the  advertising.  Even 
though  the  product  or  service  adver¬ 
tised  is  offered  for  sale  through  some 
outlets  owned  by  the  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler,  if  it  is  also  offered  for 
sale  in  any  outlets  not  owned  by  the 
manufacturer  or  wholesaler,  it  shall  be 
considered  to  be  “generally”  distributed 
and  shall  take  the  general  rate. 

In  other  words,  all  advertising  other 
than  that  of  bona  fide  retailers  paid 
for  entirely  by  themselves  and  offering 
goods  or  service  at  outlets  owned  by 
themselves,  shall  be  considered  “gen¬ 
eral”  and  shall  take  the  general  rate 
without  reference  to  whether  the  copy 
is  placed  “direct”  or  through  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agencv 

5th — It  is  recommended  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  bona  fide  association  of 
local  retailers,  in  which  the  products 
of  more  than  one  manufacturer,  or 
wholesaler  are  advertised,  or  strictly 
institutional  co-operative  advertising 
of  a  group  of  retail  merchants,  shall 
be  accepted  at  the  local  retail  rate. 


provided  such  advertising  is  actu¬ 
ally  paid  for  by  the  merchants  in¬ 
volved.  •  However,  any  advertisement 
over  the  signature  of  two  or  more  re¬ 
tail  outlets  of  separate  ownership,  of¬ 
fering  the  product  or  service  of  the 
same  manufacturer  at  the  same  price, 
shall  be  assumed  to  be  “general”  ad¬ 
vertising  and  shall  take  the  general 
rate,  whether  it  is  admitted  that  the 
manufacturer  in  question  is  paying  for 
the  space  or  not. 

6th — It  is  recommended  that  every  news¬ 
paper  member  use  care  to  prevent  the 
successful  use  of  any  subterfuge  what¬ 
soever  to  obtain  the  local  retail  rate 
for  general  advertising  of  manufac¬ 
turers  or  wholesalers. 

“After  much  discussion  it  was  clear  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  fol¬ 
lowing  a  great  number  of  different  prac¬ 
tices  in  respect  to  applying  local  retail 
and  general  or  national  rates,”  the  report 
goes  on.  “Even  the  terminology  or 
names  by  which  these  rates  are  known  is 
not  uniform.  All  this  has  resulted  in  a 
state  of  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
national  advertiser,  and  particularly  the 
national  advertising  agent,  which  has  left 
him  no  choice  but  to  try  to  drive  the  best 
bargain  he  can  with  each  individual 
newspaper  with  whom  he  deals. 

“The  newspapers  of  the  country  have 
themselves  to  blame  largely  for  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  national  advertisers  to  get  a 
local  rate.  It  is  therefore  up  to  the 
newspapers  to  adopt  a  uniform  policy 
that  shall  be  recognized  by  them  and  by 
their  customers  without  any  deviation 
whatsoever.  Once  this  is  done,  and  more 
important  still  established  by  a  few 
months  of  usage,  the  attempts  to  get  re¬ 
tail  rates  for  general  advertising  copy 
should  be  reduc^  to  a  minimum. 

“While  the  larger  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  by  no  means  operating  on 
exactly  the  same  policy  throughout,  they 
have  been  closer  to  uniformity  in  recent 
years  than  the  great  body  of  small  and 
medium  sized  newspapers,  and  it  is  in 
dealing  with  the  smaller  newspapers  that 
the  national  advertiser  and  his  agent 
have  exercised  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
paying  the  general  or  national  rate. 

“Recognizing  this,  it  has  been  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  this  committee  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  in  its  consideration  of  the  rate 
question,  every  problem  that  even  the 
smallest  daily  newspaper  must  face,  and 
the  recommendations  presented  herein 
are  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
that  no  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
need  have  any  fears  of  complications  after 
adopting  them  and  putting  them  into 
practice.  They  have  been  tried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  many  large  papers  and  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  small  ones  to  make 
it  certain  beyond  any  doubt  that  they  will 
work  in  practice. 

“We  give  below  a  list  of  the  better 
known  types  of  businesses  entitled  to 
local  retail  rates,  and  entitled  to  national 
or  general  rates.  It  is  the  hope  of  this 
.  committee  that  the  recommendations  will 
be  adopted  as  given  here  and  carried 
out  strictly  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation.  If  this  is  done,  the  local  and 
general  rate  problem  will  be  greatly 
lessened  and  it  will  eliminate  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  cause  of  controversy 
so  common  to  the  newspaper  advertising 
business  during  the  recent  years  when 
newspaper  advertising  has  been  growing 
rapidly  in  volume. 

“The  following  classes  of  business  are 
entitled  to  local  rates  unless  special 
classification  rates  apply  as  covered  in 
the  listing  below : 

Local  restaurants  and  hotels  (special 
resort  rates  may  apply). 

Local  medical  (Inc.  dentists  and  doc¬ 
tors). 

Retail  building  material. 

Department  stores. 

Local  schools  (special  educational 
rates  may  apply). 

Local  financial. 

Retail  food  stores. 

Retail  furniture  stores. 

Retail  jewelry  stores. 

Retail  men's  wear  stores. 

Retail  women’s  wear  stores. 

Retail  musical  instrument  stores. 

Retail  shoe  stores. 

Retail  electrical  stores. 

Retail  radio  stores. 

Retail  specialty  shops  of  all  kinds. 

Institutional  association  advertising  by 
bona  fide  local  retail  associations. 

Amusements  and  political  (special 
rates  may  apply). 

“The  following  classes  of  business  are 
entitled  to  the  general  rate : 

Milk  distributors. 

Ice  cream  manufacturers. 

Coal  and  ice  companies. 

Insurance  companies. 

Gas  companies,  except  for  retail  store 
advertising.* 

Electric  companies,  except  for  retail 
store  advertising.* 

Telephone  companies. 

Street  railway  companies. 

Security  firms  (security  houses  who 
sell  securities  either  entirely  or  partially 
to  banks  who  in  turn  retail  them  to  in¬ 
dividual  customers  are  considered  to  be 
wholesalers  of  bonds  and  other  securities 
and  should  pav  a  general  rate.) 

Financial  advertisers. 


Publishers. 

Resorts  and  travel. 

Educational  advertising. 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  or  dii- 
tributors  of  furniture,  shoes,  jewelry 
men’s  wear,  women’s  wear,  candy,  bever¬ 
ages,  cigars,  building  material  (other 
than  retail),  musical  instruments,  dec- 
trical  and  radio,  food  products. 

“*In  the  case  of  public  utility  com¬ 
panies,  all  products  and  service  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company  itself  fall  into 
a  different  classification  than  their  retail 
store  advertising  of  aooliances,  utensils, 
furniture,  etc.  not  manufactured  by 
themselves.” 

OHIO  JOURNAL  CHANGES 

At  a  staff  breakfast  Monday  attended 
by  about  30  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  presided  over  by  H.  Mowrey, 
recently  appointed  managing  editor,  a 
number  of  staff  changes  were  announad. 
Karl  B.  Pauly,  former  state  house  and 
sports  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  appointed  city  editor.  He  is 
from  Middletown  where  his  brother, 
Frank  B.  Pauly,  was  formerly  publishw 
of  the  Middletozvn  Journal.  L.  R.  Con¬ 
ner  was  appointed  first  assistant  city 
editor.  W.  C.  Bryant,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter,  was  named  state  news  director. 

BUYS  THREE  PAPERS 

Three  newspapers  in  Northern  West¬ 
chester  have  been  added  to  the  chain  of 
the  Westchester  Newspaper  Securities 
Corporation  controlled  by  Francis  T. 
Hunter  and  T.  Harold  Forbes  and  as¬ 
sociates,  it  was  announced  to-day.  The 
newspapers  purchased  are  the  North 
Westchester  Times,  published  at  Mount 
Kisco;  the  New  Castle  Tribune,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Chappaqua,  and  the  Pleasant- 
zAlle  Journal. 

CAREY  ESTATE  $100,000 

The  estate  of  Charles  W.  Carey, 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  Yarmouth 
(Nova  Scotia)  Light,  totalled  more  than 
$100,000,  his  will,  filed  recently,  revealed 


LA  PRENSA 

of  Buenos  Aires 

CIRCULATION 

Principally  because  of  requests  from  American  ad¬ 
vertisers,  LA  PRENSA  has  adopted  the  policy  of  issu¬ 
ing  at  regular  intervals  detailed  and  authenticated  state¬ 
ments  of  circulation. 

The  second  statement  for  1927,  dated  September  ninth,  is 
now  being  printed  for  distribution.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  any 
person  interested. 

H  This  statement  shows  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1927  the  average  net  circulation  of  LA  PRENSA  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


DAILY 

SUNDAY 

January 

242,450 

313,754 

February 

244,590 

322,297 

March 

251,341 

334,146 

April 

250,244 

332,191 

May 

253,664 

331,974 

June 

247,810 

329,817 

July 

250,596 

330,783 

August 

255,005 

338,605 

DAILY  POST 
SUNDAY  POST 


444,438 

382,036 


H  LA  PRENSA  has  the  largest  circulation  in  South  America. 
It  reaches  all  classes  in  the  rich  Argentine  market. 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representative 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 


KELLT-SHTTH  COKPANT 
Special  Bepreientative 
Graybar  BuildinK.  K£W  YOBK 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


14,  Cockspur  Street, 

London,  S.  W.  1 


250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


More  About  Publisners’ 

Pr  omotion  M  alter 

Some  helpful  suggestions  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
publishers’  printed  sales  matter  are : 

Size — not  larger  when  folded  than  standard 
letterhead,  8^"  x  11". 

Use  a  durable  stock  and  tough  envelope. 

Give  the  name  of  city,  state,  publication  and  date 
of  month  and  year  on  front  page. 

Tell  the  gist  of  your  story  in  sub-heads  so  that 
“he  who  runs  may  read.” 

Make  it  easy  to  read,  not  only  in  text  but  in  type. 
Display  only  the  most  important  points.  In  fact 
handle  your  printed  emphasis  and  story  much  as 
you  would  a  verbal  conversation. 

Give  your  authority  for  all  statistics. 

Get  right  down  to  the  main  selling  points. 

Be  accurate. 

Be  brief. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  exceptions  to  any  general  rules. 
Some  market  surveys,  for  example,  cost  thousands  of  dollars 
and  cannot  be  brief.  But  even  they,  or  the  summary,  will 
be  more  effective  when  made  terse  or  telegraphic  in  style. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 
Publishers^  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANaSCO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


FORCED  COMBINATIONS  “STRONG  ARM” 
BUSINESS  METHOD,  SAYS  FAHEY 

Calls  Practice  Similar  to  “Block  Booking”  in  Movie  Industry 
Recently  Banned  by  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
Causing  Advertising  Waste 


$100,000  UTIUTY  CAMPAIGN 

Northern  New  York  Dailie*  to  Be  Used 
By  Power  &.  Light  Firm 

All  appropriation  of  at  least  $100, {X)J 


TIFFANY  REJOINS  DURANT  .j 

CheTTolet  Advertising  Manager  Will  i 
Hold  Similar  Post 

H.  C.  Tiffany  has  been  appointed 


is  planned  for  1928  for  the  New  York  general  manager  of  advertising  and  sale* 
Power  &  Light  Corporation,  new  public  promotion  of  Durant  Motors,  Inc.,  it  wa* 
utility  combine,  according  to  J.  Lyman  announced  last  week  by  T.  S.  Johnston 
Gollegly,  recently  appointed  supervisor  of  assistant  to  \\ .  C.  Durant.  Mr.  Tiffany 


Forcing  national  advertisers  to  place  cannot  sell  a  large  volume  of  advertising  display  advertising.  The  schedule  will  assistant  manager  of  sales  promotioB 
copy  in  both  a  morning  and  an  eve-  on  its  merits,  with  an  evening  newspaper  include  good  will,  merchandise  and  stock  from  1922  to  1924.  He  now  returns  to 
ning  newspaper  printed  in  a  city  under  of  high  advertising  value.  In  some  in-  promotion  advertising,  Mr.  Gollegly  said,  organization  from  General  Motor* 


one  ownership  was  this  week  likened  to  stances  it  is  the  other  way  around,  but 
the  "block  booking”  practice  of  the  mo-  they  are  few. 


"Three  per  cent  of  the  gross  mer-  corporation,  where  he  has  acted  as  adver 


chandising  sales 


rising  manager  of  Chevrolet  Motor  Com- 


tion  picture  industry  which  was  stopped  “Through  the  ‘combination’  the  adver-  the  budget  for  newspaper  advertising,”  P^nyi  and  recently  as  assistant  i^nager 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  riser  is  obliged  to  buy  advertising  he  Mr.  Gollegly  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  export  advertising  tor  all  Genera 
John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the  IVorces-  does  not  want.  The  publisher  of  the  “This  is  exclusive  of  separate  expendi-  ^  j 

ter  (Mass.)  Evening  Post.  combination  newspaper  admits  this  when  tures  for  good  will,  or  what  we  call  in-  •  was  associated 


\V.  O.  Nettleton.  who  was  associated 

Mr  Fahev  stated  his  views  in  a  letter  he  imposes  the  compulsory  combination  stitutional  advertising.”  Tiffany  in  General  Motors,  ha* 

.„  £■  M  l„,ke  of  E.  M  Burke,  Inc,,  Advertising  space  in  the  second  Mr.  Golleglp,  who  was  formerl,-  a  re- 

New  York  special  represenutives.  Re-  newspaper  in  the  combination  is  worth  |x,rter  on  the  Utica  (X,  Y,)  Obsen’cr-  aqtcriising  ana  sales  proinotion, 

cently  Mr.  Burke  wrote  a  letter  to  the  something,  of  course.  Unt^ubtedly  it  Dispatch  and  later  advertising  director  DiiniicuE-Dc  ADDE-c-rE-n 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation  in  which  could  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.  By  the  com-  for  the  Utica  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  rUBUSHLlO 

he  defended  combination  newspapers  bination  scheme  the  publisher  imposes  now  takes  over  all  advertising  previously  Michael  J.  McHale  and  Leon  Dragone, 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  they  repre-  than  a  fair  price.  placed  through  agencies.  His  schedule  publishers  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  5’«n- 

sent  mergers  which  “cleaned  up  the  local  _  ‘You  suggest  m  your  letter  that  adver-  already  exceeds  by  far  the  advertising  ckiy  Post,  were  placed  under  arrest  Dec 
field”  and  placed  the  remaining  papers  ‘nstead  of  oj^sing  combinations,  outlay  of  the  six  original  companies  that  3,  on  warrants  charging  unlawful  pub- 

on  a  better  economic  basis.  The  letter  should  encourage  them.  .1  think  most  jo  ^he  merger.  Virtually  every  Hcation  of  a  false  statement  relative  to 

was  printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Oct.  people  would  take  issue  with  you  on  this  newspaper  in  the  territory  from  Hudson  Cornelius  J.  Horrigan,  Democratic  can- 
1.  and  a  clipping  of  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  argument.  How  can  the  advertiser  or  W’arrensburg  and  Albany  to  Syracuse  didate  for  a  seat  in  the  Pittsfield  Common 
Fahey  and  a  number  of  other  publishers  the  consumer  believe  tlmt  the  more  com-  program.  Council.  Bail  for  each  man  was  fixed 


listed  in  the  program.  Council.  Bail  for  each  man  was  fixed 

Coupled  with  advertising  for  the  sale  ^jdcrcd  to  appw 

a  bond  issue  floated  bv  the  corpora-  J?. 

YTi  I'ncfitiitJntiai  Charles  L.  Hibbafo  continued  their  cases 


for  comment.  petition  is  restricted  and  monof^ly  estab-  Poimlwl  coi«  at  $50  and  they  were  ordered  to  appear 

Mr.  Fahey's  coiwmem  follow,:  “^ed  in  the  newspaper  tasiness.  the  Ts  nVtoted  bv  th"  e™^  ™  District  Coirt  Monday  when  jS 

,  I  •  •  f  better  it  will  be  for  everybody  and  par-  >«ue  noaiea  o.y  me  corpora  Charles  L  Hibbard  continued  their  rase* 

“I  do  not  think  there  is  opportunity  for  ticularly  the  advertiser.  Is  it  well  to  con-  f'O".  institutional  and  holiday  advertise-  Jj"  5.  ^  J"  7  J  t  e  r  case* 

criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  you  centrate  over  such  a  vital  force  as  ad-  ments  are  running  heavily  in  the  news-  _ 

present  the  case  of  the  ‘forced  combina-  vertising  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  dictate  PaPfrs-  The  institutional  copy  is  sched-  HFNNirK:  RFSirNS 

tion  newspaper.  The  criticism  lies  prices  and  conditions  which  must  gravelv  ‘o  run  10  weeks.  ruLnixis-iv  kuivadis 

against  the  policy  and  the  newspapers  ^Afg^t  the  free  develooment  of  business?  Gollegly  is  not  flooding  news-  Rudolph  Hennick  has  resigned  as  ad- 

which  continue  it.  In  my  opinion  the  **,^5  ^  matter  of  public  policy  I  can  pape^s  with  “puffs.”  He  has  instead  vertising  manager  of  the  Waterbury 
compulsory  combination  rate  represents  conceive  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  adopted  a  policy  of  working  with  city  (Conn.)  Evening  Democrat  to  become 

a  type  of  unfair  competition  which  is  institutions  of  this  or  any  other  country  editors  on  “news  breaks’^  in  his  com-  advertising  manager  of  the  IVaterbury 

fundamentally  unsound  and  contrary  to  jjjg  concentration  of  control  over  pany  s  affairs.  .American -Republican. 


HENNICK  RESIGNS 


the  public  interest.  The  chief  fault  from 
the  standpoint  of  better  conditions  in  the 
publishing  field  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 


new’spapers  in  too  few  hands. 

“When  the  combination  rate  is  imposed 
on  national  advertisers  and  not  on  local 


.A  inerican  -Republican. 


responsible  for  a  large  waste  of  adver-  would  seem  to  me  considerable  explana- 
tising  dollars,  interferes  with  more  ef-  would  be  necessary.  For  example, 
ficient  and  economical  distribution  of  newspaper  must  assume  considerable 
merchandise  and  is  destructive  of  sue-  expense  for  setting  and  handling  the  lo- 
cessful  advertising  development.  If  such  g^j  advertising  and  is  paid  but  once  for 
a ‘strong  arm  method  of  getting  business  The  national  copy  calls  for  little,  if 
was  ernployed  by  industry  generally  it  composition  cost,  but  the  combina- 

would  be  denounced  by  the  newspapers  jjQj^  publishing  demands  double  pay,  in 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  newspapers.  From  your  argument 

“Himdreds  of  practices  of  similar  I  take  it  you  feel  that  the  imposition  of 
character  have  been  stopped  by  Federal  forced  combination  rates  on  local  adver- 
and  State  law.  Only  recently  the  Fed-  risers  is  unjustifiable,  also  your  papers 
eral  Trade  Commission  after  long  and  would  treat  local  and  national  advertisers 
careful  investigation  issued  an  order  to  alike. 

the  motion  picture  industry  to  stop  ‘block  “After  all,  questions  of  newspaper  fair 
booking,’  a  scheme  described  by  the  dealing  and  the  constructive  development 
Commission  as  ‘leasing  films  in  a  block  or  repression  of  advertising  do  not  call 
or  group  and  compelling  the  picture  for  much  debate  on  the  part  of  news- 
house  which  shows  the  films  to  take  all  papers  or  their  representatives.  Adver- 
pictures  in  the  group  or  block,  or  none  tisers  are  learning  more  about  advertising 
at  all,  W'ithout  regard  to  the  character  and  advertising  values  all  the  time. 


of  the  pictures  or  the  wishes  of  the  pic 
ture  house.’ 


When  thoughtful  and  able  leaders  in  the 
-Association  of  National  Advertisers,  the 


‘‘In  your  letter  you  sav  that  vou  may  automobile  industry  and  elsewhere  begin 
undertake  a  further  defense  of  ‘combina’-  to  speak  out  frankly  about  the  combina¬ 
tion’  rates.  In  that  event  may  I  suggest  tion  scheme  and  meaningless  circulation 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  tell  adver-  fi.gures,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  for 
tisers  just  what  the  difference  in  prin-  newspapers  to  do  a  little  healthy  ad- 
ciple  and  method  is  betw’een  ‘block  book-  justing. 


ing’  and  forced  ‘combination  rates.’ 


“The  sooner  combination  newspapers 


“For  years  our  newspapers  have  been  a|5atidon  niethods  now  being  pursued  and 
very  free  in  their  attacks  on  what  were  classes  of  advertisers  freedom 

regarded  as  efforts  to  repress  competi-  action,  the  better  it  is  going  to  be 

tion  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  con-  newspapers  as  well  as  for  ad- 

sumer  by  any  type  of  unfair  pressure.  A  'crtismg  and  distribution. 

lot  of  this  criticism  was  undoubtedly  jus-  - 

tiffed.  Some  of  it  probably  was  uncalled  INDIANA  DAILIES  COMBINED 

for.  Business  as  a  whole,  however,  has  _ 

purged  itself  of  unfair  practices.  -Ys  a  „  r-  ■  k-,  n  • 

result,  business  methods  are  better,  there  Tribune,  Frank  O.  Evens,  Pub¬ 

is  greater  business  stability  and  business  lisher.  Absorbs  Journal-Chronicle 
commands  greater  public  confidence  than  jhe  Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune,  published 
m  the  past.  Ijy  j.'rank  O.  Evens,  on  Dec.  3  purchased 


“Wherever  objectionable  policies  arouse  the  Peru  Journal-Chronicle  and  merger! 
resentment  and  a  demand  for  reform,  that  daily  with  the  Tribune.  The 
business  is  today  sincerely  trying  to  adjust  Journal-Chronicle  will  be  published  Sun- 
its  operations  without  inviting  or  waiting  day  mornings  and  the  Tribune  every 


for  the  intervention  of  government. 
“For  one,  I  do  not  think  that  the  news 


evening  except  Saturday. 

The  merger  marks  the  assimilation 


paper  business,  strangely  enough,  has  under  one  ownership  of  four  Peru  news- 
done  anything  like  what  it  should  have  papers.  Two  years  ago  the  Tribune 
done  or  can  do  to  clean  its  own  skirts.  bought  the  Miami  County  Sentinel,  a 
“Let’s  take  the  ‘combination  rate’  as  semi-w'eekly.  .Y  year  later  the  Journal, 
one  of  several  examples.  Everyone  in  an  evening  newspaper,  merged  with  the 
the  business  knows,  and  there  is  no  use  morning  (jhronicle  to  form  the  Journal- 
trying  to  conceal  the  fact  from  intelli-  Chronicle. 

gent  advertisers,  that  the  combination  The  Tribune  will  be  represented  na- 
rate  in  nearly  every  instance  is  imposed  tionally  by  Inland  Newspaper  Representa- 
in  order  to  tie  ^^p  a -morning-' paper-which  -fives,  Iflc.  ■  ■  --  -  -  - —  - 


THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH 
SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Announces 

The  establishing  of  its  own 

PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICES 

SUITE  1213  RUSS  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Also 

The  appointment  of 

THOMAS  L.  EMORY 

Manager 

As  effective  December  15,  1927 

J.  T.  Beckwith,  President 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 


New  York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


St.  Louis 
Atlanta 


Detroit 
San  Francisco 


nation  s  purso  stnn^s 
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UNTOLD  TALES  OF  THE  A.  E.  F.  CENSORSHIP 


IT  is  true  that  the  correspondents  with 
the  American  Array  in  France  raised 
merry  hell  with  the  field  censors.  It  is 
especially  true  that  they  did  this  very 
thing  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  the 


111 — Two  Black  Sheep — And  Many  Good  Ones 

-  By  GENERAL  STAFF  - - 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  operations  of  the  censorship  in  “Let’s  forget  the  past  and  start  fresh,” 
the  A.  E.  F.  by  an  officer  who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  censorship  division  I  suggested.  “Now,  tell  me,  how  would 


of  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  General  Staff. 


you  two  enterprising  war  correspondents 
like  to  start  out  together  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  for,  say,  a  week’s  or  ten  day’s  motor 


A.  E.  F.’s  existence.  It  is  human  nature  First  Division  had  taken  over  its  first  know,  as  per  method  above,  that  the  old  trip  throughout  the  S.  6.  S.,  with  the 

to  protest  against  a  prohibition — the  cor-  sector  back  of  Toul,  he  blacked  his  face  26th  was  doing  its  share.  object  of  gathering  and  sending  ba^  to 

res^ndents  were  unmistakably  human,  in  the  latest  approved  fashion,  otherwise  Frank  also  made  himself  the  26th  your  papers  a  batch  of  stories  about  the 

and  some  of  the  prohibitions  they  had  to  arrayed  himself  according  to  the  mode.  Division’s  special  correspondent  for  the  army’s  activities  there  ?’’ 

work  under  pained  the  field  censors  as  and  crawled  into  no  man’s  land  with  the  army  newspaper,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  “Dq  yo^  ^ean  — ”  began  Wood  and 

severely  as  they  did  the  newsgatherers.  doughboys,  out  after  information  and,  if  and  many  a  fine  bit  of  writing  he  gave  it.  Johnson,  in  unison. 

But  what  could  the  latter  do?  They  possible,  some  prisoners.  He  did  not  Then  there  was  Floyd  Gibbons,  of  the 


J5ut  wnar  couio  me  laiier  oo.'^  incy  jjussiuic,  sumc  jinsuncis.  iic  uiu  auch  uicic  mv.  ••t'aII 

were  simply  under  officers.  The  rules  have  to  go.  His  action  was  “above  and  Chicago  Tribune,  the  only  correspondent  .  ® 

were  handed  to  them  by  their  superiors  beyond  the  call  of  duty.’’  The  captain  to  rate  a  wound  stripe.  He  lost  an  eye  t 

in  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  General  who  let  him  go  probably  would  have  been  in  the  hot  going  m  and  around  Belleau  ® 

Staff,  with  orders  to  see  that  they  were  in  for  a  hot  time  of  it  had  Junius  been  Wood.  The .  dramatic  circumstances  s"ucted  to  take  ^ 

obey^  in  letter  and  spirit.  And  so  the  wounded  or  killed  (there  are  all  sorts  of  surrounding  this  event  deserve  a  separate  ’»  ^  "  passes  mat  win  get  you 

poor  censors  found  themselves  in  the  peculiar  regulations  in  the  armee-ee!),  story. 


poor  censors  louna  tnemseives  in  me  peculiar  regulations  m  me  armcc-cc:;,  story.  t-u  i  r  •  u-  u  j 

forefront  of  a  battle  that  never  ceased,  but  even  though  they  ventured  up  almost  At  first  the  correspondents  did  not  ,  left  me  stepping  high.  Ten  days 

No  relief  ever  came.  There  was  no  to  the  (Jermans’  wire,  there  were  no  work  out  very  far  from  field  censor  head-  threw  down  on  my  desk  a  lot  of 

blessed  period  of  surcease  in  some  quiet  casualties,  Junius  returning  with  nothing  quarters.  That  was  not  their  fault,  how-  stones  describing  the  tndy  enormous 
rest  area.  For  them  the  barrage  was  worse  than  skinned  knees  and  elbows  to  ever.  There  was  a  rule  which  ran  to  the  undertakings  being  feverishly  pushra 


from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

But  the  constant  kicking  aside,  the  cor- 


send  back  a  corking  first  hand  story  of  effect  that  they  could  go  only  where  and  and  night  in  the  S.  O.  S. 

how  It  felt  to  go  belly-hitching  off  in  the  when  conducting  officers  took  them,  and  Without  consultation  with  G,  H.  Q.,  I 


respondents,  taken  by  and  large,  were  as  dark  towards  an  enemy  eager  to  turn  that  usually  meant  trips  of  a  day’s  dura-  «"sor  s  seal  of 

fine  a  body  of  newspaper  men  as  could  assorted  fireworks,  rifle  ^e,  machine  gun  tion,  which,  in  turn,  meant  going  over  f PPA^ricr-th^  S  coZrXSive  nic^ 

have  been  put  down  in  one  place.  They  ‘If grenades  loose  on  you  the  same  ground  day  after  day.  lure  essenUal  behindX-Hnrirtfvh  es 

were  equally  conscientious.  And  after  provocation.  routine  for  weeks  to  be  sent  home.  Then  when  I  knew  the 

they  had  made  the  atmosphere  torrid  in  Of  all  the  correspondents,  the  one  most  when  I  arrived  at  field  headquarters  for  stories  were  bevond  recall  I  sent  cooie» 
protest  against  some  real  or  fancied  consistently  at  the  front  was  Frank  R  duty  late  in  the  autumn  of  1917.  Being  to  G.  H  n  ^vhh  a 

wrong,  and  had  been  ruled  against,  usual-  Sibley,  of  (he  Boston  Globe — ^he  lived  a  newspaper  man,  I  sens^  immediately  there  that  in  mv  ooinion  too  manv  stories 

1.. opncrtr  ttipr..  tti^  Twentv-si'vtVi  rNewFnff-  _ ’  _ _  ifiere  mat  in  my  Opinion  too  many  storics 


were  equally  conscientious.  And  after  siigntest  provocation. 

they  had  made  the  atmosphere  torrid  in  Of  all  the  correspondents,  the  one  most 

DTOtest  against  some  real  or  fancied  consistently  at  the  front  was  Frank  R 

*T*  ««  _ t  _  1--  i: _ : 


ly  in  sorrow  and  sympathy,  by  the  cen^r,  there  with  the  Twenty-sixth  (New  Eng-  that  the  correspondents  had  an  over-  \\\^^  them  could  not  be  published  For 

they  would  make  the  best  of  the  situation  land  National  Guard)  division.  Itt  ^  powering  legitimate  grouch  of  some  sort  once  that  seat  of  the  mightv  agreed 

and  scrupulously  comply  with  the  de-  wy,  his  was  ^  ideal  assignment.  He  on  their  chests  and  soon  found  out  that  heartily  with  an  humble  second  lieutenant, 

dsion.  did  not  have  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  they  felt  they  were  hog-tied— which  they  and  thereafter  the  correspondents  were 

I  said  this  was  the  general  conduct  I  army.  His  paper  was  interested  in  re-  were.  They  were  simply  going  around  in  allowed  to  roam  pretty  far  Ld  wide  witb- 
know  of  only  two  cases  where,  after  tlwy  ceiving  from  him  only  news  of  the  men  circles,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  out  being  tied  to  the  Sam  Browne  belts 
had  been  set  down,  correspondents  tried  from  down  east;  it  looked  to  the  press  morale  and  to  the  hurt  of  the  army,  which  of  conducting  officers  who  hated  the  fob 
to  put  something  over  by  attempting  to  associations  to  furnish  it  with  the  news  was  keeping  perfectly  good  and  stimulat-  and  saw  neither  rhyme  reason  nor  a 

get  stories  back  home  surreptitiously  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  And  so  Frank  ing  news  about  its  preparatory  activities  moment’s  satisfaction  of’dntv  nerformed 
.u.  u.,A  tr.  attaeVied  Vi  tnself  to  tViA  moved  wifVi  i._: _ _ ,  . .  piomeni  s  sausiactiou  oi  outy  pertormcd 


which  the  censor  had  refused  to  pass,  attached  himself  to  the  26th,  moved  with  from  being  sent  home  because  this  old  m  it.  ^  ^ 

()ne  of  these  men  was  an  accredited  cor-  it  whenever  it  moved,  shared  its  chow,  conducting  rule  stood  in  the  way.  Oh  ves  that  solitary  double  attemnt  to 

respondent — and  shortly  after  he  had  was  as  much  a  fixture  at  division  head-  l  made  up  my  mind  to  have  this  regula-  put  across'  a  fake  story, 
been  caught  violating  his  word  of  honor  quarters  as  the  general  commanding,  and  tion  done  away  with,  if  possible,  at  the  -it?,  *1,  tt"  *  a  '  •  .i-  •  •  *  t 

not  to  send  back  stories  except  through  in  the  course  of  months  became  personal-  first  opportunity.  I  bided  by  time.  Pretty  »vnen  tne  first  Ameri^n  at^nsion  took 

the  censor  he  was  recalled  by  his  paper.  Iv  known  to  thousands  of  the  rank  and  soon  the  chief  censor  headed  for  Paris  oTi  ^ 

The  other  man  had  been  a  reporter,  file,  who  familiarly  greeted  him  with  for  duty  of  some  duration  in  the  censor’s  ^  Winter  ot  IVIS,  two  ot  the  corre- 
after  a  fashion,  for  several  years,  had  left  “Hello,  Sib !’’  on  his  frequent  trips  to  the  office  there,  and  I  was  left  in  charge  of  reused  to  accompany  the  press 

that  honorable  calling  to  write  nasty  actual  divisional  front  from  the  initial  Neufehateau  headquarters.  That  eve-  ^  ^ 

novels,  and  now  he  was  in  France  as  the  one  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  to  Sieche-  ning  after  the  day’s  offering  of  stories  had  ^  d  ■ 


:  other  man  had  been  a  reporter,  file,  who  familiarly  greeted  him  with  for  duty  of  some  duration  in  the  censor’s  ^  Winter  ot  IVliJ,  two  ot  the  corre- 
a  fashion,  for  several  years,  had  left  “Hello,  Sib !’’  on  his  frequent  trips  to  the  office  there,  and  I  was  left  in  charge  of  spo™*^"fs  reused  to  accompany  the  press 
honorable  calling  to  write  nasty  actual  divisional  front  from  the  initial  Neufehateau  headquarters.  That  eve-  i-  j  ® 

1  and  now  he  was  in  France  as  the  one  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  to  Sieche-  nincr  after  the  Hav’e  offerincr  of  cton'es  had  SO  into  the  tront  lines.  The  day 


."special  representative”  of  one  of  the  prey 
more  important  eastern  papers — not  to  re-  the 


one  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  to  Sieche-  ning  after  the  day’s  offering  of  stories  had  i  a  ^  i  t  ^ 

prey  and  Chateau  Thierry,  St.  Mihiel  and  been  handed  in  and  passed  with  the  had  come  frotn  Pans 

the  Argonne.  I  dare  say  he  was  more  minimum  of  blue  penciling  and  suggested 

hours  under  fire  than  anv  other  corre-  rhancrAQ  T  caid  to^o  of  thA  rorrACnond-  they_  returned  in  high  dudgeon 


sort  the  mere  news,  as  he  condescending-  hours  under  fire  than  any  other  corre-  changes,  I  said  to  two  of  the  correspond-  u  ”  7 

^put  it,  but  to  obtain  the  special  things  spondent  with  the  American  forces.  ents— they  happened  to  be  Wood,  of  the  f,vVtv  wlrose  com- 

of  real  merit  that  routine  newsgathers  “Sib”  had  a  big  heart  in  his  bosom.  He  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Johnson,  of  the  UnA  hid 

This  man  was  also  (Hie  of  two  corre-  about  it,  he  d  tell  to  all  who  d  listen  that 


Z  vork  fun  -  ’  a  that  corre- 

“Why  don’t  ’any  of  you  send  back 


inis  niiiii  waa  aiau  iwv  wtiv-  aooui  it,  nc  a  leii  to  ail  wno  a  listen  tnat  vvny  uou  i  any  oi  you  sena  uatK 

Kndents  caught  red-handed  in  faking —  the  other  fellows  should  have  been  on  stories  about  the  big  developments  in  the 

only  instances  that  came  to  the  at-  the  ground  to  get  the  news,  and  how  in  Service  of  Supplies — stories  about  the  „  other  correspondents  after  letting 

tention  of  the  censor,  either  officially  or  hell  could  they  expect  him  to  give  them  vast  organization  we  are  building  up  in  off  steam,  played  the  game,  like  the  go<^ 
■nofficially,  during  the  entire  course  of  anything,  but  whenever  a  more  than  ordi-  the  rear,  all  the  way  to  the  base  ports,  to  s^rts  they  were,  wrote  and  handed  in 

foe  war.  I  think  it  can  truthfully  be  nary  piece  of  news  broke  in  his  particular  back  up  the  fighting  divisions  when  the  their  stones  of  the  movement,  with  the 

nid  that,  excepting  these  two,  both  ac-  section,  he’d  come  racing  in  to  the  cen-  time  comes  for  them  to  go  in?”  ^derstanding  that  they  would  not  be  r^ 

credited  and  visiting,  and  particularly  the  sor’s  office  with  the  story  and  then  pro-  “Fat  chance !”  snorted  Wood.  And  he  leased  for  publication  by  the  censor  until 

aoCTcdited,  correspondents  took  most  ceed  voluntarily  to  tell  the  main  facts  to  quoted  the  regulation  I  have  just  men-  was  officially  known  that  the  (^nnan» 

Kriously  their  responsibility  of  being  the  his  confreres!  Of  course,  he’d  cover  his  tioned,  adding:  “Besides,  there’s  no  knowledge,  of  the  First  division’s- 

L  eyes  of  the  American  people  with  the  paper  first,  in  detail,  as  was  expect^  of  officer  on  duty  here  to  conduct  us  even  presence  in  the  sector.  This  meant  that 

I  fghting  forces,  and  were  meticulously  him ;  then  he’d  let  the  rest  of  America  if  we  could  go.”  the  newspapers  of  America  would  not  get 

I  careful  to  report  back  only  what  they  the  stories  for  probably  a  week  after  the 

2  knew  to  be  the  facts  in  any  given  situa-  event — perhaps  longer. 

I  tion.  Seeing  them  in  action  day  after  The  two  men  who  had  gone  back  to¬ 
day,  knowing  the  ease  with  which  they  Paris  knew  of  this  rule.  Within  a  fear 

could  have  gotten  away  with  a  little  color-  days  the  mail  brought  from  each  a  story 

:  mg  here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  better  purporting  to  describe  in  minutest  detail 

,  ;  Hones,  and  none  the  wiser  for  it  (not  the  march  of  the  First  Division  from  its 

even  the  censor ) ,  it  made  me  more  than  training  area  around  Gondrecourt  to  the- 

.  em  proud  of  my  civilian  calling— and  I  little  ruined  villages  just  back  of  the  front 

thavc  always  held  that  the  average  news-  and  its  taking  over  of  the  trenches  from 

Eper  man  observes  a  higher  code  of  pro-  those  vantage  points.  You  had  to  admire 

isional  conduct  than  even  the  clergy.  the  stories  from  one  point  of  view— both 

,  And  they  were  a  courageous  as  well  authors  had  let  their  fancies  have  full 

^  I  as  an  admirably  conscientious  lot.  When-  play,  and  they  apparently  had  hesitated  at 

P  ^ever  they  sent  back  stories  dated  “Some-  nothing  to  make  their  handiwork  read- 

jj^aihere  at  the  front  with  the  American  able^  But  their  stories  were  not  fact 

■pAniy  in  France,”  they  had  been  at  the  stories.  They  had  not  been  nearer  the- 

’7  Irent.  'They  were  continually  darting  front  at  the  time  the  division  went  ii> 

J  about  at  the  front.  Not  just  the  rear  than  Paris,  and  none  of  the  correspond- 

^  front,  or  the  near  front,  but  the  front  ents  who  witnessed  that  historic  move- 

;  ?  front.  Theirs  was  not  battle  line  news  ment  had  since  then  been  to  Paris  and  de- 

,  1  based  on  “they  say”  or  “stragglers  re-  scribed  it  to  the  precious  pair  or  in  any 

.  I  port.”  -  way  had  communication  with  them.  They 

I  (  Junius  B.  Wood,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  ™  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  were,  in  short,  trying  to  put  over  a, 

-  News,  was  probably  the  first  of  the  ac-  Photograph  shows  corps  of  newspaper  writers  assigned  to  the  Lilliendahl  colossal  fake  on  their  emidbyers  and» 

5,  credited  correspondents  to  engage  in  a  miirder  trial  at  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,^  gathered  outside  the  courthouse.  In  worse  yet,  on  a  public  interested  in  re- 

S  trench  raid.  One  night  shortly  after  the  the  center  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Lilliendahl,  the  accused  widow.  (Continued  on  next  pagey 


i  jumus  n.  wooa,  oi  me  urew-ugo 
:  h  News,  was  prol»bly  the  first  of  the  ac- 
;  I  credited  correspondents  to  engage  in  a 
i  s  trench  raid.  (Dne  night  shortly  after  the 


Photograph  shows  corps  of  newspaper  writers  assigned  to  the  Lilliendahl 
murder  trial  at  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  gathered  outside  the  courthouse.  In 
the  center  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Lilliendahl,  the  accused  widow. 
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JOURNALISM  GRADS 
HND  GOOD  JOBS 


U.  of  Kansas  Group,  10  Years  Out  of 
School,  Hold  Important  Posi¬ 
tions — All  Worked  on 
University  Daily 


Achievements  of  the  graduates  of  the 
department  of  journalism,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  were  illus¬ 
trated  in  an  exhibit  prepared  by  the  de¬ 
partment  in  connection  with  llie  recent 
annual  Homecoming  celebration  at  the 
University. 

The  illustration  consisted  of  a  picture 
of  a  student  editorial  board  which  con¬ 
trolled  the  University  Daily  Kansan, 
student  publication,  ten  years  ago,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  statement  of  the  progress 
of  each  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the 
board  in  the  ten  years  since  leaving  the 
University. 

One  member  of  the  group,  Ralph 
Ellis,  was  killed  m  France  during  the 
World  War.  There  were  two  women 
in  the  group,  Maureen  McKernan  and 
Zetha  Hammer.  Miss  McKernan  is  now 
a  publicity  director  in  Chicago  and  a 
former  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Miss  Hammer  became 
the  wife  of  Jack  Greenlees,  also  a  K.  U. 
graduate,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

The  other  ten  members  of  the  group 
and  their  present  occupations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Harry  Morgan,  night  city  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner ;  William  Cady, 
foreign  advertising  manager,  Cleveland 
Press,  formerly  advertising  manager, 
IV  ic  hit  a  (Kans.)  Beaeon  and  Hutehinson 
(Kans.)  Netvs;  Vernon  Moore,  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Brazil,  South  America,  for 
the  Studebaker  Automobile  Corporation. 

Charles  Sturtevant,  publisher,  Cimarron 
(Kans.)  Jacksonian;  Guy  Scrivner,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  The  Nation's  Business; 
Paul  J.  Brindle,  staff  Los  Angeles  Ei'e- 
ning  Express;  Cargill  Sproull,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Burroughs  .\dding  Machine 
Company ;  and  Donald  D.  Davis,  member 
of  the  firm,  Baxter  &  Davis  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Kansas  City. 


CELEBRATES  SOTH  YEAR 


Lynn  (Ma*«.)  Item  Print*  Special  Sec¬ 
tion  and  Banquet*  Staff 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item, 
owned  by  the  Hastings  &  Sons  Publishing 
Company  of  that  city,  observed  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dec.  8.  To  mark  the  occasion  the 
l)aper  got  out,  along  with  its  regular  edi¬ 
tion,  a  sixteen  page  special  section  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  reading  matter  and  cuts 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

In  the  evening  Charles  H.  Hastings, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Item,  en¬ 
tertained  with  a  banquet  in  the  Oxford 
Club  hall  for  all  the  active  employes  of 
the  company  to  the  number  of  200.  The 
only  guests  of  honor  were  Mayor  Ralph 
S.  Bauer,  distributing  agent  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  Harold  S.  Cummings,  the  first  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Richard  M.  Hiller,  only 
living  member  of  the  first  Item  force,  who 
superintended  the  printing  of  the  first 
copy  of  the  paper,  and  members  of  the 
Hastings’  family.  The  menu  card  bore 
on  its  first  page  a  reproduction  of  the 
first  page  of  the  first  edition.  Brief 
speeches  punctuated  the  banquet,  with 
Harold  D.  Valpey,  managing  editor,  as 
tpastmaster.  Following  the  talks  dancing 
was  enjoyed  to  the  music  of  two  orches¬ 
tras  and  players  from  local  theaters  en¬ 
tertained.  The  employes  presented  Mr. 
Hastings  with  a  mahogany  Westminster 
chime  clock. 


KEEFE’S  PLAY  PRODUCED 

A  new  play  called  “Celebrity,”  the 
work  of  Willard  Keefe,  opened  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  Dec.  5,  and  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York  during  the  week  of 
Dec.  26.  Mr.  Keefe  was  formerly  dra¬ 
matic  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times,  and 
has  been  associated  with  the  New  York 
American  and  the  New  York  Graphic. 
This  is  Mr.  Keefe’s  first  play  to  be  pro¬ 
duced. 


CONVICTED  OF  LIBEL 


Pennsylvania  Elditor  Charged  County 
Official  With  Illegal  Profit* 

A  jury  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  has 
found  William  Evans,  publisher  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  guilty  of  criminal 
libel  because  he  charged  a  county  official 
with  profiting  illegally  through  county 
contracts.  The  publisher,  W  illiam  Evans, 
has  been  owner  of  the  Valley  Vigilant 
near  Hazleton,  Pa.,  for  many  years. 
Court  has  deferred  sentence  and  the  de¬ 
fense  has  filed  notice  of  an  appeal  for  a 
new  trial. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Evans  was 
brought  by  county  commissioner  David 
M.  Rosser,  and  grew  out  of  an  article 
publislied  in  the  Vigilant  on  Sept.  9 
charging  Commissioner  Rosser  with  im¬ 
proper  conduct  of  his  office  and  with 
having  used  improper  proceeds  from 
county  road  contracts  to  improve  his 
farm  at  Beach  Haven  in  Salem  town¬ 
ship.  and  to  embellish  the  “mansion” 
thereon. 

Presiding  Judge  H.  Fuller  in  a  short 
charge  to  the  jury  gave  the  opinion  that 
the  article  was  libel  per  se,  but  that  it 
involved  a  public  official  seeking  re-elec¬ 
tion,  thus  lifting  it  out  of  the  usual  rat¬ 
ing.  He  said  the  question  for  the  jury 
was  whether  malice  had  prompted  the 
article  or  whether  Publisher  Evans  had 
been  negligent  in  investigating  the  re- 
Iports  on  which  it  had  been  based. 


NEWS  MEN  RESCUE  FAMILY 

William  Langzettel  and  Walter  Mar- 
telle,  of  the  Portlattd  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
saved  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cr.  M. 
Bloomingdale  and  their  three  small  child¬ 
ren  when  the  block  in  which  they  lived 
and  conducted  the  services  of  the  House 
of  God  meetings  was  swept  b^  fire.  Lang¬ 
zettel,  police  reporter,  on  his  way  home 
discovered  the  fire  and  immediately  sound¬ 
ed  the  alarm.  Martelle,  automatic  printer 
assistant,  rushed  into  the  burning  building 
and  roused  the  family.  Taking  two  of 
the  youngest  children  in  his  arms,  he 
shouted  to  the  mother  to  bring  the  other 
child  and  then  led  the  wav  down  the 
smoke  filled  stairway. 

CLUB  RAFFLES  TURKEYS 

The  New  York  Press  Club  will  repeat 
its  raffle  and  free  Christmas  “stand-up” 
luncheon  of  last  year,  Dec.  23.  It  is 
offering  chances,  at  25  cents,  on  six 
turkeys,  two  geese,  two  pairs  of  ducks 
and  a  suckling  pig. 


UNTOLD  TALES  OF  A.  E.  F. 
CENSORSHIP 


given  to  understand,  in  plain  soldier  lan¬ 
guage,  that  if  they  were  ever  caught  fak¬ 
ing  again  they  would  be  summarily 
shipped  home  on  the  ne.xt  boat  ami  their 
papers  notified  of  the  reason. 

Naturally,  the  censors  thought  that  was 
the  end  of  that.  But,  lo  and  behold, 
months  later  a  hefty  batch  of  official  docu¬ 
ments  came  from  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  asking  for  an  immediate  re¬ 
port  on  the  attached  complaint  of  one  of 
the  correspondents — the  author  of  the  sex 
novels — that  he  had  been  discriminated 
against  by  the  censors  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
that  they  had  not  passed  for  cabling  to 
his  paper  his  story  of  the  First  Division's 
entrance  into  the  sector  back  of  Toul  in 
January,  1918 !  In  some  manner,  the 
gentleman  in  question  had  smuggled  his 
grievance  across  the  water  to  the  War 
Department  instead  of  sending  it  through 
G.  H.  Q.,  as  his  word  of  honor  bound 
him  to  do,  and  here  the  censor  was  being 
called  upon  to  waste  precious  time  to  file 
an  answer  for  the  eelification  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  some  far  distant  desk  warriors. 

I  wrote  the  answer.  I  quoted  chapter 
and  verse.  And  if  I  do  say  it  myself, 
when  I  was  through  there  was  not  an 
square  inch  of  whole  hide  on  the  com¬ 
plainant’s  body.  It  was  such  a  hot  report 
that  I  fully  expected  to  have  it  returned, 
with  a  reprimand,  by  G.  H.  Q.  for  toning 
down.  But  it  was  passed  on,  through 
channels,  to  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  army 
in  Washington,  and  if  in  due  course  that 
dignitar  did  not  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  A.  E.  F.  thought  of  newspaper  fakers, 
it  was  through  no  diffidence  on  my  part. 

That  was  the  last  we  heard  of  the 


matter.  Some  weeks  later,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  in  question  was  caught  sending 
stories  home  by  a  civilian  visitor  to  the 
army,  and  G.  H.  Q.’s  patience  with  him 
finally  becoming  e.xhausted,  he  was  for¬ 
bidden  any  further  military  courtesies. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  sailed  for  home — 
very  good  riddance. 

His  partner  in  faking  tried  for  a  time 
to  brazen  it  out.  Meeting  me  one  day  in 
the  censor’s  Paris  office,  he  began  in¬ 
dignantly  to  protest  at  some  recent  rul¬ 
ing.  Always  I  was  more  than  glad  to 
listen  to  correspondents’  complaints.  But 
this  time  I  turned,  and  what  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  is,  I  believe,  still  burning  his 
ears.  I  recall,  as  though  it  were  yester¬ 
day,  my  opening  words:  “Mr.  Blank,  I 
have  always  gladly  listened  to  whatever 
the  correspondents  have  had  to  say,  but 
now  as  for  you,  you  blankety-blank 
faker  — .” 

He  went  out  of  there  like  a  whipped 
dog.  “Well,  he  deserved  it  all,”  was  the 
comment  of  another  correspondent  who 
witnessed  the  brief  but  hot  engagement. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  man  he  had 
been  discharged  by  his  paper.  I  was  told 
it  had  caught  him  serving  two  masters. 
However  that  may  have  b«n,  he  drifted 
from  pillar  to  post  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  war  and  for  several  years  thereafter. 
Today  he  holds  a  responsible  reportorial 
position  with  one  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  dailies — and  I  hope  that  the  stiff 
lesson  in  faking  that  he  got  in  the  now 
historic  A.  E.  F.  days  is  causing  him  to 
stick  closer  to  the  facts  than  the  cooties 
used  to  cling  to  the  seams  of  the  dough¬ 
boys’  O.  D.  shirts. 


{Continued  from  page  25) 


Who  are  these  Investors  ^ 


ceiving  authentic  news  of  the  boys  over 
there. 

The  chief  censor,  after  reading  the 
stories,  handed  them  to  me.  He  let  me  go 
through  them,  then  asked:  “What  would 
you  do?” 

“I  would  refuse  to  pass  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  bare-faced  fakes — ^an 
attempt  to  deceive  their  own  newspapers 
and  the  -American  public.  Also,  to  let 
these  stories  pass  would  be  rank  injustice 
to  the  correspondents  who  were  faithful 
to  the  trust  imposed  in  them,  witnessed 
the  event  and  wrote  accurate  eyewitness 
accounts  of  it.” 

“Check !”  said  the  chief  censor,  laconi¬ 
cally.  He  reached  for  the  seldom  used 
“Not  passed  by  the  Censor”  stamp  and  so 
marked  each  story.  Then  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  fakers  a  brief  note,  telling 
them,  in  effect,  that  they  could  not  get 
away  with  such  an  imposition. 

Caught  in  the  censor’s  trap,  they  im¬ 
mediately  started  a  furious  beating  against 
the  bars  to  get  out  and  to  have  their 
stories  passed.  They  stormed  at  and 
threatened  the  censor  over  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  and  by  letter.  That  being 
of  no  avail,  they  entered  formal  protests 
at  G.  H.  Q.,  accusing  the  censor  of  dis¬ 
criminating  against  them.  That  center  of 
final  authority  called  the  censor  on  the 
carpet,  but  when  the  latter  told  his  side 
of  the  story  and  produced  irrefutable 
evidence  to  support  it,  the  two  protestants 
were  set  down  hard  by  the  mighty  and 


/in  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company 


Ten  years  ago  fifteen 
of  the  largest  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  United 
States  had  a  total  of  ap>- 
proximately  500,000 
stockholders.  Today  the 
American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  alone 
has  more  than  420,000 
stockholders. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the 
amazing  growth  of  saving 
and  investment  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  \Vho  are  these  new 
investors? 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  stockholders 
come  from  every  rank  and 


file  in  every  state, 
nearly  every  town  and 
city,  in  the  land.  Me¬ 
chanics  and  merchants, 
teachers  and  bankers,  la¬ 
borers  and  lawyers — every 
station  of  life  is  represented 
in  this  investment  democ¬ 
racy.  And  it  is  a  democracy, 
for  the  average  holding  is 
only  26  shares.  No  one  per¬ 
son  owns  as  much  as  1%  of 
the  total  stock. 

The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company 
and  its  associated  companies 
comprising  the  national  Bell 
Telephone  System  are  owned 
by  the  people  they  serve. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


IF  THE  WORLD  DIDN’T  MOVE, 
netvspapers  would  have  no  need  for 
high-salaried  executives 


''=%a,jLittle  men  can  do  little  things  in  little  ways. 
And  as  the  world  is  full  of  little  things  that  need 
doing  over  and  over  again  in  just  the  same  way, 
there  is  plenty  to  keep  them  occupied.  If  business 
always  ran  along  in  the  same  smooth  charmel — or 
rut,  if  you  prefer — the  little  men  could  attend  to 
things  very  nicely. 

■*^However,  the  world  is  so  organized  that  things 
happen.  Unexpected  things  that  are  very  disturb¬ 
ing  to  the  little  men  and  very  upsetting  to  their 
routine  ways  of  doing  things.  Unless,  of  course, 
the  happenings  can  be  ignored,  which  they  often 
can,  for  a  while — a  la  ostrich. 

’'=te»5And  because  new  things  have  this  disconcert¬ 
ing  habit  of  happening,  every  business  that  wants 
to  stay  in  business  has  to  have  in  it  one  or  more  men 
who  can  see  the  significance  of  new  developments 
and  be  in  on  them  when  they  happen.  It  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  the  men  who  see  these  things  are 
usually  the  big  executives.  If  they  aren’t  now, 
they  will  be. 

"'fej There  are  so  many  things  that  can  happen 
in  the  newspaper  business;  and  they  happen  so 
quickly.  The  public  likes  one  thing  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  it  wants  something  else.  One  paper  goes 
along  in  the  same  old  way,  and  loses  its  readers. 
Another  paper  senses  the  change  and  gets  the 
readers.  Or  some  mechanical  improvement  makes 
possible  a  new  and  quicker  way  of  getting  the 
paper  out. 

■'te.jThe  Models  25  and  26,  continuous  composi¬ 
tion  Linotypes,  for  example.  Think  of  what  you 
can  do  with  those  machines!  You  can  set  a  line 
from  any  magazine  on  the  machine  without  an 
instant’s  delay.  You  can  mix  matrices  from  all  the 
magazines  in  the  same  line.  The  magazines  are  in¬ 
terchangeable  so  that  you  can  have  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  faces  on  any  machine.  A  little  study  of  the 


situation  will  show  you  how  these  machines  will 
open  up  the  "bottle  necks”  that  slow  up  produc¬ 
tion  and  will  keep  copy  flowing  evenly  and  steadily 
through  the  composing  room  and  into  the  forms. 

■'fe»:And  the  little  fellows  shake  their  heads  sadly 
and  say,  "They  are  wonderful  machines,  but  you 
see  we  have  always  done  it  so  and  so  and  they 
wouldn’t  fit  into  our  system.” 

■^Good  heavens!  Of  course  they  won’t  fit  into 
the  system.  The  system  isn’t  geared  up  to  them. 
They  need  a  new  system  built  around  their  pro¬ 
ductive  possibilities;  a  system  that  moves  at  the 
same  speed  that  the  new  Linotypes  do. 

''^And  when  the  head-shakers  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  new  machines,  and  the  new  system 
and  the  new  tempo,  they  will  be  just  as  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  them  as  they  were  to  the  old  and  be  firmly 
convinced  that  they  were  responsible  for  making 
the  change.  And  whoever  it  was  along  the  line 
that  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  the 
change  will  be  wise  enough  to  let  them  think  so. 

-^Yes,  it’s  a  good  thing  that  the  world  keeps 
moving  and  that  things  keep  happening.  A  bit 
disconcerting,  perhaps,  for  the  fellows  who  like 
comfortable  grooves,  but  great  for  the  real  execu¬ 
tives  who  hold  their  positions  because  of  their 
ability  to  cope  with  new  situations. 

LI  N  DT  YPE 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 


BRC  OKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

Reprtsenltlivtt  in  the  frinciptl  Ciliti  of  the  VorlJ 


Another  thing  that  has  happened  is  Ionic  No.  y.  That  was 
so  obviously  good  nearly  everybody  realized  right  away  it 
was  the  coming  thing.  653  papers  using  it  on  the  day  this 
ad  was  O.K.’d;  more  every  day.  Just  a  question  of  time  with 
the  rest.  Some  minds  are  made  up  more  quickly  than  others 


LIMOrTTEO  IN  THE  CAEAMOND  EAEtaT  WITH  tl  ET.  BOEDEES  G  <4B 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


BENJAMIN  KARR  DIES 
IN  CLEVELAND 


WALTER  A.  NIMOCKS 

Walter  A.  Nimocks,  former  Minne- 


Editorial  Writer  Succumbs  to  Heart 
Attack — Served  45  Years  on 
News  and  Leader  —  Wrote 
40,000  Editorials 


Benjamin  Karr,  for  45  years  a  member 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Clevclmid  Leader  and 
Cleveland  News,  died  Dec.  5.  He  was  68 
years  of  age  and 


died  practically 
at  his  post  of 
duty.  He  held 
various  editorial 
position  on  the 
two  papers  and 
during  the  past 
several  years 
furnished  a  daily 
column  of  edi¬ 
torial  comment 
under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Events  and 
Comments.”  For 
several  years  he 
had  suffered  from 
angina  pectoris. 


apolis  man  and  for  several  years  publisher 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  died  Dec.  2  at 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  87 
years  old.  In  1861  he  entered  into  a 
partnership  to  publish  the  Tecutnseh 
(Mich.)  Herald.  In  1866  he  began  the 
publication  of  the  Farmers  Union  in 
Minneapolis.  Together  with  Charles  A., 
George  K.,  and  John  M.  Shaw  he  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Journal  in  1880.  In 
1883  Mr.  Nimocks,  with  his  brother, 
Charles  Nimocks,  purchased  the  interest 
of  the  Shaw  brothers  in  the  paper  and 
were  its  sole  publishers  until  1885  when 
he  sold  the  paper  and  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune. 


VETERAN  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT  DIES 


Frank  1.  Whitehead  of  Washington  Post 
Succumbs  to  Hesurt  Attack— 
Began  Covering  Congress 
in  1892 


JOHNSTOWN  PUBUSHER  DIES 


Anderson  H.  Walters,  65,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune,  died  Dec.  8,  after  a  long  iUness. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  four 
terms  and  prominent  in  Republican  party 
affairs  of  the  state.  His  wife  survives. 


Benjauin  Kasb 


Sunday  night  before  his 
death  he  carried  his  Monday  column  to 


®faituarg 


Frank  Inscoe  Whitehead,  veteran 
Capitol  reporter  of  the  Washington  Post, 
died  at  noon  Friday,  Dec.  2.  His  death 
was  caused  by  a  heart  attack  while  he 
was  in  the  home  of  his  friend  and  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  John  Wharton. 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  70  years  old,  and 
was  one  of  that  litle  coterie  of  corres- 
spondents  who  began  covering  the  Capitol 
before  the  “turn  of  the  century.”  He 
had  been  writing  congressional  news  since 
18^,  and  had  recorded  a  tremendous 
amount  of  political  history. 

For  several  months  Mr.  Whitehead  had 
been  ill  and  had  been  making  his  home 
with  Dr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  born  in  Hamilton, 
O.,  in  1857.  After  completing  his  educa¬ 
tion,  he  started  to  work  on  the  Hamilton 
Daily  News.  Later  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  was  assigned 
to  cover  suburban  news 


Herbert  Preston,  of  the  New 
Herald,  father  of  James  D.  Presto^ 
superintendent  of  the  Senate  press  galloj. 
Frank  A.  Richardson,  of  the  Baltimtit 
Sun:  Robert  J.  Wynn,  of  the  old  Ntt 
York  Press,  who  became  Posttnastg 
General,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Mr.  Whitehead’s  wife,  who  was  Mia 
Maud  Badgley,  of  Oxford,  O.,  died  abon 
a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  had  bm 
in  failing  health  from  that  time  on 
Last  February  he  suffered  two  severe 
heart  attacks.  Recently  Mr.  Whiteheal 
and  Dr.  Wharton  went  to  Europe  aai 
toured  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and* 
their  return  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Whi*. 
head  had  been  greatly  benefited.  His  snd. 
den  death  was  a  shock  to  his  friends 


R 

Si 


FRANK  HERBERT  PULLEN 


SwTfer'’'  W*rdfef''°S  BONHAM,  81  who  To  teSShol"  ’ai  ite 

callea  a  pnysiaati.  ^me  jenei  ^as  tt  ^5^,5  publisher  of  the  Dead-  time  he  was  writine  oolitical  news  of  all 

K.rr  but  he  faded  to  rallv  and  died  (g.  D  )  Pioneer  Ti^s  di^  Nov  iTriaies.  In1[8%?L^c^vSd  the  thrill- 

30,  after  a  shor^  illness.  Mr.  Bonham  had  Democratic  national  convention 


at  9:30  Monday  morning. 

A  brother,  Francis  Karr,  ol  Holland,  Sllshcd  *7  PioiS  ftaes  -V 

Mich.,  and  i  sister  living  in  Elizabeth,  St  fcVntnry.  When  ho  qTacSve^^^^^ 


N.  J.,  survive  him. 

Karr  was  a  close  student  of  social,  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  conditions  all  his  life 
and  was  an  authority  on  music,  art  and 
literary  matters 


his  nephew,  Leland  V.  Morford  became 
publisher. 


liam  Jennings  Bryan’s  famous  “Cross  of 


Frank  Herbert  Pullen,  publisher  aal 
editor  for  37  years  of  the  Normid 
(Conn.)  Evening  Record,  recently  pm. 
chased  by  the  Norwich  Bulletin,  dkd 
Dec.  2  at  his  home,  having  been  in  fail, 
ing  health  for  several  months.  A  natht 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  he  started  in  as  offict 
boy  on  the  I.owell  Daily  Courier  and  dx 
Lowell  Weekly  Journal,  remaining  there 
for  15  years,  rising  to  the  position  of 
business  manager  before  leaving,  h 
1888,  Allen  Oeworth  and  Pullen  formed 
a  partnership  which  in  1890  bought  the 
Norwich  Evening  Record.  Mr.  Pulleo 
purchased  the  paper  outright  in  1906  and 
conducted  it  until  Nov.  1,  last,  when  ill 
health  forced  his  retirement.  His  wife, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters  survive. 


Gold”  speech,  a  speech  which  resulted  in 
Bryan’s  nomination. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Whitehead  was  work- 
ing  for  the  old  United  Press  which  went 


CHARLES  H.  HAVENS 


George  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  47,  photographer 
for  the  Boston  newspapers  at  various 

He  had  a  fine  memory  which  stretched  time®,  including  the  and  ^e  out  of  existen^  April  8,  .1^7.  It  was 

over  a  long  period  and  his  quotations  on  died  at  a  Boston  hospital  Nov.  25.  ^  he  ^me  associated  with  the 

presidential  elections  amazed  his  asso-  John  M.  Hiscos,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Mr  WWieh^d  was  a  rlone  friend  of 
ciates  and  politicians.  He  was  the  author  old-time  Rhode  Island  printers,  died  re-  manv  of  the  old  time  rorre«nondentc  who 
ot  sclCTtilic  article,  durittg  hi,  earlier  cently  at  hi,  home  in  \Ve„erly:  R.  I.,  at  ft!  anil"  mSs  Srie, 

days  and  could  discuss  paintings  with  ex-  the  age  of  84.  He  had  worked  on  the  ^  ^  includm^  H  R  F 

P'S"  b  H  Ire  and  often  r.  MaC^Sl,M?wr“  rein^' th"' 

He  was  a  hard  worker  a^  oj^n  «  and  the  Westerly  Sun.  the'PlifWH/./iio  Record  and 

mained  at  his  desk  in  the  News  bu  g  ^  Nevins  Pomeroy,  68,  editor  and  pub-  who  later  became  District  Commissioner : 

until  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  jj^her  of  the  Franklin  (Pa.)  Repository, _ 

He  was  a  vigorous  writer  and  dunng  Chambersburg,  pl, 

the  days  of  the  old  Le^er,  a  Repub  c  n  ^  j,eart  attack.  He  served 

organ,  he  attacked  the  Democrats  strong-  terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

the  Jiarty  pjg  also  served  a  term  as  superintendent 
of  printing  and  binding  for  the  State, 
having  been  appointed  in  1903  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Pennypacker. 


Charles  H.  Havens,  69,  widely  known 
as  a  Democratic  editor  for  his  long  coo> 
nection  with  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Di^ 
patch,  died  at  his  home  in  Kokomo 
Saturday  night,  Dec.  3.  He  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Dispatch  with  its  first 
issue  in  1870,  when  he  was  but  12  years 
old.  He  was  the  paper’s  only  newsboy 
for  that  issue.  Later  he  was  a  reporter 
and  in  1888  became  editor,  holding  that 
post  until  1914,  when  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Kokomo. 


blindly.  During  the  McKinley-Bryan 
presidential  campaign  he  wished  to  sup¬ 
port  Bryan  against  the  policies  of  the 
Leader  and  resigned.  He  was  told  he 
need  not  write  any  Republican  editorials 


WANTED! 


Mrs.  Jennie  Murray  Stevens,  77,  a 


and  was  pven  a  leave  of  absence  until  former  employe  of  the  printing  department 
after  the  election.  During  his  absence  of  the  Portland  Morning  Oregonia,  died 
from  the  editorial  desk  he  went  east  and  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  B.  C. 
did  some  work  for  the  Bryan  campaign  Altman  at  Gresham,  Wash.,  Nov.  24. 
committee.  ,  ,  tt  George  Harvey  Young,  70,  veteran 

Mr.  Karr  was  a  member  of  the  Henry  newspaper  printer,  died  at  his  home  at 
Ford  “peace  ship”  group  that  went  abroad  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29.  He  began 
in  1916,  being  the  only  Cleveland  news-  his  trade  when  he  was  17,  setting  type  in 
paper  man  on  the  journey.  The  peace  the  old  Montgomery  Standard  office.  Later 
mission  was  one  of  his  favorite  lecture  he  was  employed  on  the  Newburgh  News 
subjects.  and  the  Walden  Citizen  Herald,  and  then 

In  his  younger  days  he  was  a  golfer  of  became  owner  of  the  Montgomery  Re- 
more  than  local  note.  porter. 

Charles  E.  Kennedy,  another  old  time 


Cleveland  newspaper  man  who  was  for 
several  years  associated  with  E.  H.  Baker 


George  E.  Salley,  56,  linotype  operator 
for  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury, 


in  publishing  the  Plain  Dealer,  credits  ^cratUon  (Pa.)  Trilnme,  N^  Buford 
Karr  with  having  written  40,000  edi-  Evening  Joum<a,  jind  New  Bedford  Stand- 
torials. 


He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  members 
of  the  Rowfant  Club,  whose  members  are 
collectors  of  rare  books. 


ard,  died  at  his  home  Nov.  22,  following 
a  long  illness. 


Alvin  G.  Fonda,  for  10  years  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  South  Bend  Trib- 


He  began  his  newspaper  career  with  tme,  died  suddenly  Monday,  Nov.  28. 


the  old  Cleveland  Leader  in  1881,  when 
Edwin  Cowles  owned  the  paper.  Karr 
had  been  a  railroad  clerk,  and  Cowles 
chanced  upon  something  Karr  had 
written,  liked  it  and  asked  him  to  take  a 
job  on  the  Leader.  At  one  time  he  was 
music  critic  of  his  paper. 

He  never  married. 


DANIEL  LEWIS 


Daniel  Lewis,  retired  printer,  former 

owner  of  the  Mount  Vemon  (N.  Y.)  _  _  _  _ _ 

Chronicle  and  a  prominent  Mason,  died  and  a  step-daughter  in  New  York.' 


Roy  Montgomery,  oldest  Associated 
Press  employe  in  Oklahoma,  died  in  a 
Tulsa  hospital  recently  from  monoxide 
poisoning. 

Clyde  Ludwig  Harcourt,  42,  newspa¬ 
per  artist  employed  at  different  times  by 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  the  Hearst  papers 
in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  the 
Post-Intelligencer  at  Seattle  and  most  re¬ 
cently  the  Seattle  Times,  died  Nov.  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  her  parents  and  a  sister  at  Steil- 
coom.  Wash.,  a  brother  in  Los  Angeles 


Dec.  3  at  the  Masonic  Home  in  Utica, 
according  to  word  received  in  Mount 
Vernon.  Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Tucka- 
hoe  eighty-one  years  ago  and  lived  in 
Mount  Vemon  for  seventy  years.  He 
leaves  a  wife,  Hattie  Lewis. 


William  A.  Suydam,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Staten  Island  Gazette  and 
Sentinel  and  formerly  on  the  staffs  of 
the  New  York  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald,  died  at  his  home,  Stapleton, 
Staten  Island,  Dec.  3. 


A  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
FOR  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


An  unusually  attractive  position 
as  assistant  to  Publisher  awaits  the 
right  man,  35  to  40  years  old,  who 
knows  all  departments  of  newspaper 
publication,  and  who  is  making 
good  in  present  position. 


Must  be  qualified  to  take  com* 
plete  charge,  if  necessary. 


Correspondence  absolutely  con¬ 
fidential. 


Address  Box  D-640 
%  Editor  &  Publisher 
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The  Greatest  Story  of  Human  Daring 
and  Supreme  One-man  Achievement 
Ever  Written!  —  SECURE  IT  NOW ! ! 

r[IS  autobiographical  masterpiece  Every  man,  woman,  and  child 

by  the  intrepid  youth  who  made  alive  is  responsive  instantly  to  every 
the  first  non-stop  airplane  flight  from  mention  of  LINDBERGH  and  every 
New  York  to  Paris,  will  assure  both  fact  about  him.  To  publish  his 
increased  prestige  and  circulation  story,  exclusively  in  your  field,  will 
for  the  newspapers  that  feature  it.  provide  your  newspaper  with  the  big¬ 

gest  feature  “beat”  in  years,  and 
“WE”  is  the  very  embodiment  of  circulation  accordingly, 

youth  and  an  indomitable  spirit.  It 

tells  the  whole  story  of  its  amazing  For  the  weeks  that  your  news- 
author’s  life  from  his  infancy  to  the  paper  will  carry  the  story,  it  will  be 
hour  when  the  whole  world  rang  an  outstanding  topic  in  your  com- 
with  his  name.  A  boy  still  in  years,  munity.  Secure  “WE”  now — and 
LINDBERGH  has  already  achieved  announce  it  for  a  week  or  two  in  ad- 
a  permanent  place  in  world  history,  vance  of  first  release. 

In  31  daily  instalments^  illustrated; 
wire  today  for  exclusive  local  rights. 


ready  to  RELEASE  in  NEWSPAPERS  -  -  - 
Sunday,  Jan,  8, 1928  -  -  -  FOR  the  FIRST  TIME! 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's 


241  West  58th  Street 


New  York  City 


M.  KOENIGSBERG,  President 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 

Statistical  Rating  of  Michigan  Counties  and  Cities  for 
Products  of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of 
Quality  and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and 
Tested  Formula  from  Basic  Data 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright  1927  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  and  warning  is  given  that  reproduction  of  these  results,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  written  permission  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Company, 
unll  constitute  copyright  infringement. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  MICHIGAN 


Note:  Figures  below  represent  percentages  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  To  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 


L_ - — _ _ _ 

Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities 

in  capitals 

and  lower 

case 

CL 

No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

MICHIGAN  . 

37287 

38772 

40256 

41742 

43227 

34160 

ALCONA  . 

49 

40 

31 

22 

13 

5 

ALGER  . 

93 

81 

69 

56 

44 

24 

ALLEGAN  . 

291 

252 

212 

174 

135 

98 

ALPENA  . 

143 

132 

122 

112 

101 

75 

Alpena  . 

98 

97 

97 

96 

95 

70 

ANTRIM  . 

89 

75 

61 

46 

32 

13 

ARENAC  . 

72 

59 

46 

33 

20 

8 

BARAGA  . 

71 

64 

57 

49 

42 

26 

BARRY  . 

166 

144 

122 

99 

77 

60 

BAY  . 

600 

564 

527 

491 

455 

368 

Bay  City  . 

428 

424 

420 

416 

412 

333 

BENZIE  . 

55 

48 

42 

35 

28 

6 

BERRIEN  . 

599 

604 

608 

613 

619 

433 

Benton  Harbor  . 

128 

138 

150 

160 

170 

115 

BRANCH  . 

186 

160 

134 

110 

81 

59 

CALHOUN  . 

724 

730 

729 

729 

730 

555 

Battle  Creek  . 

395 

441 

490 

532 

580 

436 

CASS  . 

161 

145 

130 

112 

96 

52 

CHARLEVOIX  . 

122 

103 

84 

65 

46 

37 

CHEBOYGAN  . 

109 

95 

82 

68 

54 

26 

CHIPPEWA  . 

210 

190 

170 

150 

130 

92 

Sault  Ste  Marie . 

107 

109 

111 

112 

114 

77 

CLARE  . 

63 

52 

41 

30 

19 

10 

CLINTON  . 

178 

151 

123 

95 

68 

34 

CRAWFORD  . 

34 

31 

27 

23 

20 

28 

DELTA  . 

271 

262 

251 

242 

233 

130 

Escanaba  . 

121 

130 

140 

149 

159 

85 

DICKINSON  . 

169 

184 

200 

215 

230 

164 

EATON  . 

234 

213 

192 

171 

150 

85 

EMMET  . 

124 

113 

102 

91 

80 

87 

GENESEE  . 

1397 

1372 

1348 

1324 

1300 

842 

Flint  . 

1151 

1160 

1169 

1178 

1187 

764 

GLADWIN  . 

73 

60 

46 

32 

19 

8 

GOGEBIC  . 

342 

342 

342 

343 

343 

87 

Ironwood  . 

141 

117 

93 

69 

45 

23 

GRAND  TRAVERSE. 

155 

140 

125 

no 

95 

48 

Traverse  City . 

95 

93 

91 

88 

86 

41 

GRATIOT  . 

299 

250 

200 

151 

102 

57 

HILLSDALE  . 

217 

184 

151 

117 

84 

41 

HOUGHTON  . 

570 

514 

459 

405 

350 

277 

HURON  . 

252 

211 

171 

130 

89 

91 

INGHAM  . 

863 

874 

884 

895 

907 

678 

Lansing  . 

643 

684 

726 

768 

809 

602 

IONIA  . 

265 

246 

227 

210 

191 

108 

IOSCO  . 

64 

56 

49 

41 

33 

21 

IRON  . 

221 

206 

191 

176 

161 

54 

ISABELLA  . 

174 

146 

118 

90 

62 

43 

JACKSON  . 

739 

751 

763 

775 

788 

545 

Jackson  . 

521 

544 

567 

590 

613 

425 

KALAMAZOO  . 

740 

861 

981 

1101 

1223 

738 

Kalamazoo  . 

548 

700 

853 

1005 

1157 

693 

KALKASKA  . 

42 

33 

25 

16 

7 

12 

KENT  . 

1902 

2250 

2598 

2945 

3293 

2893 

Grand  Rapids  . 

1554 

1958 

2362 

2765 

3169 

2782 

KEWEENAW  . 

48 

39 

30 

21 

12 

5 

LAKE  . 

34 

27 

20 

13 

6 

7 

LAPEER  . 

199 

169 

139 

108 

78 

53 

LEELANAU  . 

68 

54 

40 

26 

12 

8 

LENAWEE  . 

377 

339 

300 

262 

224 

184 

Adrian  . 

111 

112 

114 

116 

117 

96 

LIVINGSTON  . 

136 

118 

100 

81 

63 

50 

LUCE  . 

60 

51 

42 

32 

23 

14 

MACKINAW  . 

63 

54 

46 

38 

29 

7 

MACOMB  . 

361 

357 

352 

348 

344 

272 

Mount  Clemens  _ 

101 

119 

137 

154 

177 

136 

MANISTEE  . 

162 

139 

117 

94 

71 

74 

MARQUETTE  . 

386 

399 

411 

424 

438 

228 

Ishpeming  . 

94 

99 

104 

108 

113 

59 

Marquette  . 

124 

137 

150 

162 

175 

89 

MASON  . 

155 

136 

117 

98 

79 

48 

MECOSTA  . 

136 

115 

94 

73 

52 

61 

MENOMINEE  . 

187 

168 

148 

128 

109 

138 

MIDLAND  . 

158 

138 

118 

98 

78 

56 

Counties  in  bold 

face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals 

and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL  No.  .1 

MISSAUKEE  . 

68 

53 

39 

25 

10 

1 

MONROE  . 

335 

310 

285 

261 

236 

171 

Monroe  . 

131 

143 

155 

166 

178 

125 

MONTCALM  . 

234 

196 

158 

120 

82 

MONTMORENCY  .. 

35 

28 

22 

15 

8 

) 

MUSKEGON  . 

681 

728 

775 

822 

870 

372 

Muskegon  . 

418 

495 

573 

651 

728 

303 

Muskegon  Heights.. 

114 

107 

100 

93 

86 

4C 

NEWAYGO  . 

132 

109 

86 

62 

39 

OAKLAND  . 

1012 

1050 

1089 

1127 

1166 

Pontiac  . 

413 

405 

397 

389 

381 

3^■! 

OCEANA  . 

119 

98 

78 

58 

37 

OGEMAW  . 

60 

49 

39 

29 

18 

l-H 

ONTONAGON  . 

118 

97 

77 

56 

35 

OSCEOLA  . 

116 

95 

75 

54 

33 

if 

OSCODA  . 

14 

11 

9 

7 

4 

OTSEGO  . 

46 

39 

32 

25 

18 

OTTAWA  . 

418 

392 

366 

341 

315 

Holland  . 

121 

130 

140 

150 

159 

1  i''ir 

PRESQUE  ISLE  ... 

104 

89 

75 

60 

45 

I'-i 

ROSCOMMON  .... 

16 

13 

10 

7 

4 

111 

SAGINAW  . 

924 

901 

877 

853 

831 

7i; 

Saginaw  . 

646 

671 

696 

720 

745 

643  ’ 

SAINT  CLAIR  . 

528 

506 

486 

466 

446 

310 

Port  Huron . 

268 

277 

286 

295 

304 

210 

SAINT  JOSEPH  ... 

241 

239 

237 

236 

234 

F 

SANILAC  . 

238 

195 

152 

109 

66 

37 

SCHOOL  CRAFT  . 

89 

78 

67 

56 

45 

5lL 

SHIAWASSEE  .... 

315 

286 

256 

228 

199 

Owosso  . 

124 

122 

120 

117 

115 

58  ^ 

TUSCOLA  . 

255 

212 

169 

126 

83 

66  ■ 

VAN  BUREN  . 

244 

223 

201 

180 

159 

84  ; 

WASHTENAW  .... 

464 

471 

479 

490 

492 

344 

Ann  Arbor  . 

210 

234 

260 

290 

311 

354 

WAYNE  . 

14677 

16877 

19077 

21277 

23478 

194^  i 

Detroit  . 

12002 

1415-7 

16311 

18465 

20620 

17105 

Hamtramck  . 

670 

563 

460 

360 

251 

220  ■} 

Highland  Park  . . . . 

675 

752 

829 

906 

983 

819  ’ 

River  Rouge  . 

112 

114 

117 

119 

121 

103 

Wyandotte  . 

219 

227 

236 

244 

252 

212 

WEXFORD  . 

146 

136 

126 

116 

106 

113 

Cadillac  . 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

108 

This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  State  of  Michigan  above  or 
below  the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  popnlation,  ciliet 
of  less  than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each  mer¬ 
chandising  class. 


MAKES  FORD  PUZZLE  AD 


K.  U.  ISSUES  LEAFLET 


Nebraska  State  Journal  Cuts  Up  Photo¬ 
graph  for  Contest  Page 

The  first  photograph  of  the  new 
Ford  was  used  by  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
State  Journal  to  make  a  jig-saw  puzzle 
which  was  distributed  over  a  page  of 
advertising.  A  first  prize  of  $10  and 
two  other  prizes  were  given  to  success¬ 
ful  contestants  who  pieced  the  car 
together.  Many  of  the  advertisements 
made  a  copy  tie-up  with  the  new  car. 

The  Journal  reports  that  the  page  was 
“cut  up  and  worked  by  literally  thousands 
of  people.” 


First  of  Series  Illustrates  Varyisf 
Views  of  News 

The  Department  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  has  issued  “Tw 
Views  of  News,”  the  first  of  a  series  (A 
leaflets  on  advertising  and  journ^isW 
subjects.  “Two  Views  of  News”  is  iU" 
tended  to  impress  on  reporters  tlat 
though  “Who,  What,  Where  a^ 
are  necessary  to  a  story,  it  is  throogh 
“Why”  or  “How”  that  real  stories  art 
developed. 

The  leaflet  was  prepared  by  W-  A- 
Dill,  assistant  professor  of  journalism. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  FACE  FOR 
ADVERTISING  TYPOGRAPHY 

This  IS  the  first  showing  of  Ludlow 
Ultra-Modern  (McMurtrie),  a  new 
and  original  type  design  for  those 
interested  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  modern  spirit  in  composition. 

It  is  the  first  type  of  this  character 
available  to  American  advertisers 
in  an  upper  and  lower  case,  and  it 
meets  an  insistent  demand  which, 
until  now,  has  required  the  use  of 
hand  lettering  in  order  to  secure  a 
desired  effect. 

It  is  now  available  on  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  in  thirty-six  point,  and 
other  sizes  from  twelve  to  forty- 
eight  point  will  be  completed  and 
ready  for  delivery  soon. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Does  Divorce 


The  subscribers  to  our  service  are  entitled  to  these  special  features  without 
extra  charge.  Our  weekly  output  is  classified  under  the  following  three  headings: 

(c)  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD — Brief  happenings  throughout  the  world, 
personal  news,  facts  and  quaint  items.  (Frotn  twenty  to  thirty  items  a 
week,  running  from  one  to  ten  paragraphs  each.) 

(b)  WORLD  TOPICS — Discussed  or  reported  by  eminent  authors  and 

journalists.  (From  five  to  eight  articles  a  week,  running  from  five 
hundred  to  three  thousand  words  each.) 

(c)  JOKES — Witty  remarks,  anecdotes,  storyettes,  wisdom,  facts  and  fatties. 

(One  column  a  week.) 

OUR  SERVICE  IS  EXCLUSIVE  TO  ONE  NEWSPAPER  IN  EACH 
CITY.  No  contract  to  sign. 


IfWite  or  wire  for  samples. 

J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Exlitor  ANNA  M.  WEISS,  Manager 


Tomk 


ADMIRAL  VON  TIRPITZ, 

discusses,  in  an  interview, 

Naval  Disarmament  From  Germany's 
Standpoint 


J.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD, 

Britain’s  “ex-and-next”  Premier,  has 

A  Scheme  For  A  Naval  Disarmament 


which  will  be  found  of  great  importance  to 
America. 


H.  NELSON  GAY,  '  t 
author  of  “Strenuous  Italy”,  tells 
How  Mussolini  Is  Combating  Birth 
Control  in  Italy. 


Nelson  Gay  acted  as  a  collaborator  for  Colonel 
House’s  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Peace  Commission  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference. 


(S) 

G.  C.  DIXON, 

the  literary  editor  of  the  “London  Daily  Mail” 
has  put  in  our  hands  an  illuminating  article, 
which  he  entitles: 

The  Child  Bandits  of  Russia 

who  swarm  Moscow’s  streets  like  alley  cats. 
He  has  just  returned  from  Russia  after  a  six 
months’  study  of  the  Soviet  Machine,  and  gives 
us  a  vivid  description  of  that  country  today 
that  is  neither  a  “eulogy”  nor  a  “run  down.” 


SIRDAR  IKBAL  BEN  ALI  SHAH, 

who  is  a  ^aduate  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  writes  on 

Asia's  Challenge  To  The  World. 

A  few  thoughts  for  the  white  man  to  digest. 


DR.  ANDREAS  REVESZ, 

the  noted  Spanish  journalist,  tells  a  ^ery 
human  interest  story  in  the  course  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  at 

Interviewing  Rudyard  Kipling 
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101  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


atures  that  Will  Add  Prestige  to  Your  Paper 


(1) 


CLARENCE  DARROW 


HOflEIAM  FRANKLIN  ANDERSON 

(^Methodist  Episcopal) 


RABBI  STEPHEN  SAMUEL  WISE 

{of  the  Free  Synagogue,  New  York  City) 


Three  noted  men  whose  utterances  make  public  opinion  will  write, 
exclusively  for  the  clients  of  the  World-Wide  News  Service,  on 


Ind  to  Deteriorate  National  Morals? 

ToMeased  December  18,  25  and  January  1,  respectively 


'^y's 


ENT 
:e  to 


[RTH 


ilonel 

netn- 

Paris 


klail” 

tide, 


cats. 
1  six 
gives 
oday 
iwn.” 


Ldin- 


LD. 

gest. 


cry 

at- 


(8) 

EMIL  LUDWIG, 

oM  recent  work,  “Genius  and  Character,” 
ated  profound  sensation  throughout  the 

rid, 

isHES  Germany  Had  A  Mussolini. 

(9) 

LADY  KITTY  VINCENT 

arts  women  that 

uuTY  Is  Within  The  Reach  of  All. 

(10) 

DR.  NAKUM  SOKOLOW, 

esident  of  the  Exeeutire  of  the  "Zionist 
imzation,”  and  author  of  the  “History  of 
Doisin,”  surveys  the  wonderful  progress  of 
The  New  Jew  In  His  Homeland 
1  the  striking  transformation  that  has 
ta  place  in  the  ten  years  that  have  followed 
!  creation  of  the  Zionist  State. 

(11) 

JOHN  L.  BAIRD, 

c  inventor  of  television,  in  an  interview, 

Doiises 

BBisiox  For  All  By  Next  Year. 


HECTOR  C.  BYWATER, 

greatest  naval  authority;  author 
iSanes  atid  Nations,”  “The  Great  Pacilic 
“Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific,”  etc.,  finds 
U.  S.  Continent  Impregnable, 

<l“'fe  certain  that  in  a  war  with  Japan 
rower  would  at  once  seize  the  Philip- 
es.  and  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Unit^ 
CR  naval  forces  to  retake  the  islands  would 
®®strous  to  us.  Nevertheless,  we  are  se- 
^  »  far  as  the  Continent  of  the  United 
«  concerned.  He  ridicules  the  iefca  of  a 
IKcse  naval  attack  on  Hawaii. 

,  (13) 

lady  DOROTHY  MILLS 

author  and  traveler,  daughter 
^  Asquith,  has  written  an  article  on 
^  Sheiks  And  White  Women. 
Nraws  a  truc-to-life  pen  portrait  of  an 
Arab  Sheik  and  reveals  his  real  at- 
*  towards  white  women. 


(14) 

NORMAN  ANGELL 

in  an  article  on 

Mussolini;  What  He  Stands  For, 

warns  us  that  II  Duce  will  bring  about  a 
European  conflagration  worse  than  that  stirred 
up  by  the  ex-Kaiser. 

(15) 

ELINOR  GLYN 

in  a '  special  interview  on 

The  Women  of  The  Future 
discusses  with  shrewd  insight 

The  waning  of  romantic  love 
How  woman  should  captivate  man 
The  mystery  of  sex  attraction 
Woman’s  feline  nature,  etc. 

(16) 

LT.  COMMANDER  THE  HON.  J.  M. 
KENWORTHY,  M.P., 

stuns  us  with  the  statement  that 
An  Anglo-American  War  In  Fifteen 
Years 

is  to  take  place,  and  coolly  uridertakes  to  prove 
his  contention  by  giving  facts  and  figures  that 
should  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  American 
people. 


(f7) 

NORMAN  CLARK, 

a  great  authority  on  boxing,  the  former  Seefe- 
tary  of  the  International  Boxing  Union,  an¬ 
swers  the  question: 

Are  American  Boxing  Methods  The 
Best? 

(18) 

COUNT  JULIUS  ANDRASSY, 

the  last  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  19th  Century,  re-appraises  his  former 
friend,  the  ex-Knisef,  and  tells  how 

Once  The  Ex-Kaiser  Wanted  To 
Rally  All  Europe  Against  America. 


(19) 

J.  F.  ESSARY, 

the  author  of  “Covering  Washington,”  and  the 
Washington  Correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  tells 

Some  Secrets  And  Near  Secrets  of 
U.  S.  Capital. 

(20) 

CARL  BERGMANN, 

who  represented  the  German  Government  on 
the  Reparations  Commission,  gpves  his  reasons 
why 

The  Dawes  Plan  Should  Be  Scrapped. 

(21) 

DR.  FOURNIER  D’ALBE, 

the  distinguished  inventor  and  scientist  who 
transmitted  from  London  the  first  radio  picture, 
writes  on  the 

Coming  Developments  In  Radio. 


Other  Interviews  and  Special  Articles  Ar¬ 
ranged  Exclusively  for  the  World-Wide  News 

Service : 

(22)  Why  I  Will  Abolish  Divorce,  by  Benito 
Mussolini. 

(23)  The  Status  of  Russian  Wonlen  Today, 
by  Joseph  C.  Stalin. 

(24)  Why  I  Believe  Chinese  Nationalists 
Will  Yet  Conquer  Pekin,  by  Chang 
Kai-Shek. 

(25)  How  Soviet  Russia  Is  Playing  the 
Game  of  Oil  Diplomacy,  by  M.  Buk¬ 
harin. 

(26)  'Turkey  is  a  Potential  Field  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Capital,  by  Kemal  Pasha. 

(27)  Carol  Will  Never  Become  the  King  of 
Rumania,  by  Zizi  Lambrinu. 

(28)  Why  the  East  Is  Disappointed  in  Oc¬ 
cident’s  Leadership,  by  Mahadma 
Ghandi. 

(29)  The  Turk  Has  Changed  His  Hat  But 
Not  Ht»  Heart,  hf  Princess  Zc^reh  ot 
Turkey. 

(30)  Why  I  DiscountenantSs  Birth  Control, 
by  Benito  Mussolini. 

WIRE  (By  Number)  FOR 
RELEASE  DATES  AN^D  FOR 
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E  D  I 

DESIRABLE  DEFINITIONS 

UCH  of  the  misunderstanding  over  the  so-called 
“gross”  and  “net”  rates  of  newspapers  could 
have  been  avoided  had  publishers  in  the  past 
been  able  to  agree  upon  certain  fundamental  definitions. 
Practices  have  gradually  developed,  varying  between 
cities  and  between  individual  papers  in  the  same  city, 
during  the  century  in  which  newspaper  advertising  has 
reached  its  present  state,  and  even  to<lay,  after  a  dec¬ 
ade  of  serious  effort  to  bring  about  uniformity,  common 
terms  of  the  trade  are  subject  to  varying  interpre¬ 
tations. 

One  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  this  in¬ 
definite  terminology  is  the  proceedings  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  against  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  associations.  Another,  and 
the  precursor  of  the  first,  is  the  repeated  effort  of 
numerous  large  national  advertisers  to  obtain  from 
publishers  the  agency  commission  or  its  equivalent, 
either  by  placing  their  business  direct,  or  placing  it 
through  a  local  contact  with  the  publisher  at  a  rate 
lower  than  the  national  rate  schedule. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  rates  accorded  local  merchants  and  those  of¬ 
fered  national  advertisers.  Sometimes  the  spread  is 
greater  than  the  economics  of  the  situation  warrant, 
but  the  modern  tendency  is  to  eliminate  this  source  of 
discontent  by  basing  the  rate  scientifically  upon  the 
amount  of  space  contracted  for,  with  due  allowance 
in  the  case  of  the  national  advertising  card  for  the 
agency  commission  and  discount.  The  big  un¬ 
solved  problem  has  been  to  set  up  sharp  lines  of 
demarcation  between  what  is  national  and  what  is 
local  business. 

The  most  promising  effort  toward  the  solution  of 
this  question  is  that  advanced  recently  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives,  and  printed  in  full  on 
another  page  of  this  issue. 

It  begins  by  recommending  abolition  of  the  mis¬ 
understood  terms  “national”  and  “local,”  substitut¬ 
ing  for  them  “general”  and  “retail,”  respectively,  as 
more  accurate  nomenclature.  It  proceeds  then  to 
set  out  the  major  divisions  of  both  classifications, 
according  to  practice  which  has  become  more  or 
less  uniform  in  the  larger  cities.  It  is  in  the  smaller 
cities  that  the  general  advertisers  using  large  space 
usually  seek  to  drive  their  sharpest  bargains,  and  it 
is  in  these  cities  that  the  publishers  are  most  poorly 
equipped  with  definite  classification  standards  and 
consequent  ability  to  defend  themselves  against  rate- 
breakers. 

The  committee’s  report  will  be  moved  for  adoption 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  De¬ 
troit  next  July.  It  may  be  too  drastic  for  general 
adoption  or  approval,  though  that  is  not  our  opinion, 
but  any  steps  taken  by  the  daily  newspaper  in  the 
direction  indicated  will  be  in  the  nature  of  genuine 
progress. 


Many,  many  thanks  for  the  flood  of  spon¬ 
taneous  congratulations  from  our  friends 
concerning  last  week’s  consolidation  of  The 
Fourth  Estate. 

PROPAGANDA  OF  FEAR 

HEY  did  not  call  it  “See  Your  Doctor  Week,” 
for  that  might  have  defeated  the  current  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  .American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer.  The  “drive”  to  make  the  public  conscious 
of  the  indisputable  dangers  lurking  in  uninvestigated 
lumps  and  bruises  began  two  weeks  ago  and  is  ending, 
after  a  daily  newspaper  ration  of  bulletins  issued  by 
the  society.  All  that  the  medical  science  knows  about 
the  causes  of  cancer  and  its  cure  or  control  could  have 
been  told  in  one  newspaper  installment  in  terms  laymen 
could  understand — and  practically  all  was  told  in  one 
installment.  The  rest  have  been  reiterations  of  the 
advice  to  “see  your  doctor.” 

The  medical  fraternity,  by  its  code  of  ethics,  is 
barred  from  the  use  of  advertising,  either  as  individ¬ 
uals  or  as  a  group,  but  the  channels  of  free  propaganda 
were  undiscovered  when  the  code  was  written  and 
apparently  do  not  come  within  its  prohibition.  We 
respect  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  doctors  for  their 
unwillingness  to  solicit  practice  by  advertising,  and 
we  believe  that  the  press  in  general  shares  that 


Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous;  but 
who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy? — Proverbs, 
XXMI;  4. 


feeling,  but  the  use  of  news  columns  for  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  propaganda  for  the  profession  raises  some 
entirely  new  questions.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
the  propaganda  is  focused  upon  the  subject  of  cancer, 
a  malady  upon  which  the  laity  is  hardly  more  at  sea 
than  the  doctors  themselves.  ■ 

For  every  Incipient  case  of  cancer  that  is  directed 
to  timely  medical  attention  by  this  campaign,  we 
venture  the  prediction  that  there  are  ten  individuals 
in  whom  the  fear  of  the  disease  generated  by  the 
newspaper  articles  will  induce  new  pathological  con¬ 
ditions.  The  medical  profession  will  place  its  services 
at  their  disposal — for  the  regular  fee — and  the  cure  of 
an  imaginary  disease  is  often  a  long  and  e.xpensive 
process. 

The  newspapers  which  co-operated  with  the  Society 
for  the  Control  of  Cancer  were  guided  by  the  best 
of  motives,  and  the  motives  of  the  Society  were 
equally  high,  we  believe.  We  cannot  agree,  however, 
that  it  is  the  mission  either  of  physicians  or  of  news¬ 
papers  to  attempt  the  control  of  any  disease  by  mass 
fear,  and  certainly  not  of  a  disease  for  which  medical 
practitioners  can  offer  only  the  dubious  relief  of 
surgery. 


NEWSPAPER  STYLE 

F  all  readers  of  newspapers  were  elderly  people 
who  cherished  the  memory  of  Dana’s  New  York 
Sun  and  the  newspaper  press  of  the  time  which 
reflected  its  influence,  the  journalism  of  1927  would 
be  a  far  different  thing  than  it  is.  The  old  Sun  had 
the  substance  of  the  news,  but  its  readers  did  not  love 
it  so  much  for  the  information  it  gave,  as  for  the 
manner  in  which  facts  were  presented.  Some  trace 
of  the  old  tradition  persists  in  the  present-day  Sun 
and  in  a  few  other  dailies  across  the  land,  but  in 
the  main  it  has  been  engulfed  by  more  material 
considerations. 

The  journalism  of  Dana’s  heyday  was  of  relatively 
small  compass.  Telegraphic  news  could  be  condensed 
well  within  the  limits  of  a  page.  Features  as  the 
present  knows  them  did  not  exist,  though  Dana’s 
Sun  had  many  features  which  would  be  well  received, 
we  venture,  by  present-day  intelligent  readers.  Adver¬ 
tising  was  modest  in  volume,  if  not  always  in  nature. 
The  telephone  was  a  new  jigger  and  not  wholly 
trusted  for  the  concentration  of  news  at  the  city 
desk.  No  roaring  subways  or  acrobatic  taxis  whirled 
news-gatherers  on  their  daily  rounds.  There  was 
speed  in  those  days,  but  it  was  a  leisurely,  individual¬ 
istic  speed  that  permitted  craftsmen  with  pride  in  their 
work  to  make  a  finished  job  of  each  piece  before  it 
left  their  hands. 

There  are  many  men  of  the  Dana  school  in  active 
work  today,  but  the  things  that  they  did  in  1890 
cannot  be  done  with  newspapers  which  send  48-page 
editions  to  press  si.x,  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen  times  a 
day.  The  meticulous  regulations  of  written  and  un¬ 
written  style  books  fall  before  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  wheels  turning  in  great  machine  shops  and  feeding 
papers  in  an  endless  supply  to  fleets  of  motor  trucks. 
Selecting  the  news  from  a  volume  that  would  have 
filled  Dana’s  Sun  ten  times,  editing  it  to  make  a 
straight  unadorned  recital  of  facts,  topping  it  with 
a  head  that  will  attract  readers,  and  getting  it  into 
the  constricted  space  allotted  to  pure  news  is  a  task 
that  keeps  modern  editorial  staffs  keyed  to  machine 
gun  speed.  There  is  quality  in  the  news  columns 
and  on  the  editorial  pages  of  modern  newspapers,  but 
with  a  few  shining  exceptions,  it  compares  with  the 
quality  of  the  old  New  York  Sun  as  a  Kodak  photo¬ 
graph  with  a  Michelangelo  painting. 


I  A 


READY  FOR  THE  DELUGE? 

E  look  back  with  mixed  emotions  upon  the 
five  days  of  Ford  advertising  that  ended  last 
week  and  sent  a  good  many  newspapers  sail¬ 
ing  into  December  with  a  record  of  linage  gains  in 
November  for  the  first  time  in  months.  That  it 
was  good  advertising  is  obvious.  That  it  sold  cars 
needs  to  be  proven  to  no  one  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  automobile  market.  That  it  was  the  best 
piece  of  stage  management  business  has  seen  in 
many  a  day  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  stmlied 
it  from  the  marketing  point  of  view. 

The  great  elemetit  that  was  capitalized  by  I'ord 
and  his  advertising  agency  was  that  of  suspense. 
Months  passed  without  an  authentic  announcement 
from  the  Ford  factory  beyond  the  fact  that  N.  \V. 
Ayer  &  Son  had  been  retained  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  account.  Rumors  trampled  each  other  to  death 
in  the  desire  of  present  and  potential  motorists,  and 
of  Ford  competitors,  to  learn  the  plans  of  the  flivver  | 
magnate.  Sales  of  low-price  automobiles  dropped 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point  as  months  passed  and 
the  day  of  Ford’s  announcement  drew  obviously 
closer.  Not  a  word  from  Ford,  not  a  word  from 
.Ayer,  preceded  the  avalanche  of  copy.  Even  a 
picture  of  the  new  model,  snapped  through  the 
apparent  carelessness  of  a  Ford  official,  was  allowed 
to  cross  the  country  in  nevt’spaper  columns  without 
comment  from  the  principals. 

Public  interest  in  Ford  is  undoubtedly  great,  but 
it  was  heated  to  the  blazing  point  by  newspaper 
speculation  before  the  nation-wide  campaign  and  it 
was  exploited  to  limits  usually  reserved  for  prize¬ 
fights  when  the  prices  and  official  pictures  of  the 
new  models  were  released.  Ayer’s  subtle  hint  to  the 
managing  editors  that  pictures  of  the  crowds  view¬ 
ing  the  new  models  and  estimates  of  their  numbers 
would  be  appreciated  was  almost  supererogatory. 

W’e  doubt  that  all  of  the  newspaper  enthusiasm 
was  justified,  but  we  don’t  doubt  that  it  was  viewed 
with  delight  by  Ford’s  adversaries.  The  automobile 
show  season  is  only  a  month  or  so  in  the  future  and 
we  have  a  lurid  mind  picture  of  the  tasty  publicity 
dishes  factory  departments  are  now  compounding  for 
newspaper  solicitors  seeking  their  share  of  the  show  1 
copy. 

Paid  linage  in  the  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Boston  automobile  show  issues  will  probably 
surpass  all  previous  records,  and  unless  the  editors 
develop  poker  faces  that  were  not  exhibited  to  Ford, 
the  guff  presented  for  public  consumption  will  relegate 
all  previous  efforts  to  the  amateur  class.  Our  heart 
goes  out  to  the  man  who  intends  to  buy  his  first  car 
at  the  1928  automobile  shows. 


It’s  net  too  late  to  do  something  special  if 
you  haven’t  already  started  to  bring  Christmas 
cheer  to  your  less  fortunate  readers. 


LAWYER  TALK 

ROBABLY  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  not  serious  when  he 
declared  this  week  that  the  Government  had 
sufficient  grounds,  if  it  so  desired,  to  make  a  trade 
publication  a  respondent  in  the  commission’s  proceed¬ 
ings  against  numerous  publishers’  and  agency  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  ground  for  this  possible  citation  appears 
to  be  an  editorial  written  several  years  ago  in  sup¬ 
port  of  some  of  the  accepted  trade  practices  which 
the  commission  charges  are  illegal. 

Shadowy  as  are  the  warrants  under  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  conducted  this  inves¬ 
tigation  of  advertising,  we  do  not  believe  that  they 
can  be  interpreted  as  giving  the  commission  the  right 
to  summons  editors  to  explain  and  defend  opinions 
they  have  openly  expressed  in  their  columns,  if  those 
opinions  are  couched  in  language  that  harbors  no 
libel  or  transgression  of  public  decency.  To 
anyone  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  editorial  habits 
of  Printers  Ink,  the  paper  in  question,  the  supposition 
of  libel  or  intemperate  utterance  is  absurd.  But  it  is 
no  more  absurd  that  the  attorney’s  suggestion  that 
he  might  establish  a  free  editorial  expression  as  an 
evidence  of  conspiracy.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
any  such  attempt  will  be  seriously  made. 
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FOUCS  WORTH  KNOWING 


who  has  been  managing  editor  since  1925 

PFRCONTAI  resigned.  His  successor  has  not  FOUCS  WORTH  KNOWING 

announced. 

-  Dennis  J.  McGuiness.  basketball  editor  \\rirA  i  ui-i  t  t  i 

WILLIS  1  \BBOT  of  the  Christian  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  was  voted  ID  1.  HL  LBLKU,  Jr.,  tormerly  a 

*icicnce  Monitor  with  Mrs  \bbot  “  member  of  the  Eastern  Massachu-  re^rter  on  the  ^aff  of  the  B  aj/ii«g<a>i 
ificiifc  Monitor,  with  .Mrs.  Abtxit  Board  of  Minroved  Basket  Ball  Offi-  (D.  C.)  Herald,  has  left  journalism  to 

returned  Dec.  3,  from  a  ten  weeks  busi-  ®““S  coara  oi  .vpproNea  casKet  Ban  um-  trv  his  hand  at 

trio  m  Knroiw.  While  abroad  Mr  Oals,  at  a  meeting  of  that  body  at  Bos-  _ _ 

ness  trip  in  h.uroiie.  U  liile  ahroaa  Mr.  recentlv  P  —  writing  advertis- 

.\bbot  obtained  interviews  with  a  number  rcccimy.  conv.  This 

of  European  statesmen  including  Lord  Saul  Haas,  managing  editor  of  the  «veek  he  inined 

Robert  (Tecil,  Viscount  Burnham,  .^ndre  Seattle  Union  Record,  returned  Nov.  24  M  o, 

Tardieu.  Dr.  Stresemann.  foreign  minis-  from  a  two  months’  trip  to  New  York  ^  «  Williatn  H  Ran¬ 
ter  of  (Germany,  President  Masaryk  and  City.  Company, 

Mussolini.  The  series  will  appear  in  the  Theodore  C.  Wallen,  one  of  the  Note  Xew  York  adver- 

Monitor.  York  Herald  Tribune’s  political  reporters,  ^  rising  agenev,  as 

Junius  P.  Eishburn.  president  of  the  went  down  to  the  Washington  bureau  for  ,  j-opy  writer. 

Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  this  week  to  assist  Carter  Field  and  Wil-  M  r  Hulburd 

and  president  of  the  Times-News  Cor-  hur  Forrest  in  covering  the  opening  of  a  s  graduated 

poration,  publishers  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Congress. 

Times  and  lYorld-Ncws,  addressed  the  John  W.  Love,  who  writes  the  "By-  1925  from  the 

fourth  annual  Secretaries’  Conference  in  products’’  column  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  L’niversity  of 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  recently.  Dealer,  and  Mrs.  Love  are  parents  of  a  Pennsylvania.  His 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  owner  and  publisher  son  Robert  Matthew  Love.  “'^'lburd.  Jr.  hrst  position  was 

of  the  Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler,  Thomas  Murphy,  associate  editor  of  the  ^s  reporter  for  the  Washington  paper, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Arkansas  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  spoke  before  Subsequently  he  went  into  publicity  work 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  members  of  the  Scranton  Rotary  Club  ^nd  was  a  meinbei  of  the  publicity  de- 

S.  H.  Robie,  proprietor  of  the  Chelsea  recently  on  the  history  of  Lackawanna  .  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial, 

(Mass.)  Evening  Record,  has  been  elected  county.  1  hiladelphia.  He  spent  last  year  as  man- 

the  first  president  of  the  newly  organized  Joe  \'al,  of  the  New  York  Herald  •  •'^'nany  office  ot  an  automo- 

Chelsea  Rotary  Club.  Tribune  sports  department,  has  just  re-  "ile  hnancmg  company. 

Sanford  T.  Church,  who  has  just  been  tu/n^  from  a  vacation  spent  at  Pinehurst,  Hu“burd?'1rsr"SriL'e^7n''t'e^5y 
appointed  a  supreme  court  justice  for  work  *>  J 

Western  New  York  to  fill  a  vacancy  Paul  May,  directing  the  Washington 

caused  by  the  resignation  of  Justice  News  Service,  has  been  named  Washing-  — -  —  - 

Wesley  C.  Dudley  of  Buffalo,  is  editor  ton  correspondent  for  the  Okmulgee  „ 

and  part  owner  of  the  Albion  (N,  Y.)  (Okla.)  Times  and  the  Oleon  (N.  Y.)  Portland  Oregonum  now  deputy  county 
Orleans  Republican.  Times.  Multnomah  county,  and  Mrs. 

Maj.  William  H.  Dearden,  editor  of  the  George  R.  Loveys,  who  recently  helped  27*^^  parents  o  a  daughter,  born 

Ware  (Mass.)  Ware  River  News,  has  to  cover  the  Vermont  floods,  has  been 

been  elected  president  of  the  Ware  Cham-  named  news  representative  of  the  Albany  Noah  Z.  LaMountain,  copy  reader  and 
ber  of  Commerce.  Maj.  Dearden  recently  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Evening  former  political  writer  of  the  Springfield 
returned  from  Paris  where  he  attended  News  at  Glens  Falls,  Fort  Edward  and  (Mass.)  Union,  and  Mrs.  LaMountain, 
the  Legion  convention.  Hudson  Falls.  formerly  Miss  Katherin  Mullin  oi  the 

D.  G.  Watkins,  publisher  of  the  Lans-  Francis  D.  Walton  is  covering  the  lousiness  office  oi  the  JVor^ster  Post, 
lord  (Pa.)  Evening  Record,  has  been  aviation  conference  in  Washington  for  the  ^  daughter.  Rose  Mane, 

named  investigator,  of  real  estate  values  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Dec.  4. 

in  the  state  by  Governor  Fisher  of  Penn-  Leonard  Hall,  former  reporter  in  De-  Jack  Goddard,  assistant  city  editor  of 
sylvania.  His  duties  will  be  to  study  troit,  Denver  and  later  bureau  man  for  the  the  Fresno  Bee,  has  resigned  to  become 
true  values  of  real  estate  for  information  United  Press  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  is  leaving  director  of  publicity  for  the  Sun-Maid 
of  the  state  council  of  education.  his  present  post  with  the  Fresno  Bee  to  Raisin  Growers. 

Emil  Meurling,  for  many  years  editor-  return  to  his  home  in  Greenville,  near  p  c  *1, 

in-chief  of  the  Svenska  Amenkanka  Detroit.  o* 

Posten,  published  in  Minneapolis,  is  now  j  vra(.Ke*i,  „{  snort<i  denartment  Tribune  and  writer  of  western 

in  Sweden  touring  the  country  t  ♦u  ’  ^  v  u  sports  department  short  stories,  is  resigning  from  newspaper 

in  sweaen  touring  tne  country.  2he  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  work  to  devote  all  his  time  to  fiction. 

- spending  his  vacation  at  Havana,  where  Friends  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner  at 

.KI  T1JI7  DIICIKIE-CC  r.iTE-ir'r  attended  the  opening  of  the  racing  the  Press  Club.  Dec.  8.  Wesley  Robbins, 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  season.  formerly  of  (Chicago,  now  court  house 

Don  K.  WILSON  has  joined  the  New  William  F.  Bragg  of  the  Fresno  Bee  man  for  the  Tribune,  will  succeed  Plad- 
v.^,.1,  Staff  has  had  his  third  short  storv  ac-  well  at  the  citv  hall.  Georire  Hvde  for- 


in  Sweden  touring  the  country. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


^  York  office  of  the  Christian  Science  Staff  has  had  his  third  short  story  ac-  well  at  the  city  hall.  George  Hyde,  for- 

.VomVor  as  an  advertising  representative,  ceptedby  West  Weekly.  Bragg  formerly  merly  of  Los  .\ngeles,  has  joined  the 

His  previous  connections  have  been  with  worked  in  Denver  and  Casper,  and  Tribune  staff  and  will  succeed  Robbins 
the  advertising  departments  of  the  Easton  Cheyenne,  W  yo.  on  the  courthouse  beat. 

(Pa.)  Free  Press,  Morristown  Reguter,  Charles  R.  McLendon  of  the  staff  of  Antonio  V.  deFreitas,  managing  editor 

Rochester  Journal- American,  and  Chicago  the  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune  is  on  of  Diario  das  Noticas,  Portuguese  news- 

Herald  and  Examiner.  vacation.  paper  published  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and 

George  F.  Lechler,  local  advertising  D.  A.  Brislin  has  been  named  telegraph  ^cw  Bedford,  Mass.,  sailed  recently  for 
manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican.  Portugal  and  his  native  land  of  Madeira 
is  recovering  from  a  recent  major  opera-  His  brother  Tom  J.  Brislin  has  been  head  where  he  will  remain  for  the  winter  to 
tion.  of  the  telegraph  desk  at  the  Times  in  improve  his  health. 

Edward  Carter,  editorial  auditor  of  the  Scranton  for  eight  years.  Barnet  Nover,  political  writer  for  the 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  on  leave  Charles  H.  Smith,  formerly  with  the  (Continued  on  next  page) 


of  absence  to  recuperate  from  illness. 

R.  N.  Falley,  former  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Wahpeton  (N.  D.)  Globe 
which  was  consolidated  with  the  Richland 
County  Farmer  last  summer,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Crowley  (La.) 
Arcadian,  published  twice  a  week. 

Joseph  E.  Lambert  has  been  appointed 
advertising  representative  in  New  York 
City  for  The  Outlook.  When  Frank 
Munsey  bought  the  New  York  Herald, 
Mr.  Lambert  resigned  from  the  business 
department  of  that  paper  and  has  since 
been  associated  with  the  P.  F.  Collier  and 
the  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Companies. 

Lewis  M.  Nachman  has  joined  the  Kcui- 
sas  City  Journal-Post  display  staff  to 
handle  the  food  pages. 


The  Two-Way  Pulpit 


is  a  religious  feature  that  has  proved  its  merits.  It  has  been  running 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  the  papers  that  ordered  it  first  are  still 
running  it. 

It  is  written  by  Dr.  John  Roach  Straton  and  Hubert  C.  Herring. 
Texts  assigned  weekly.  Dr.  Straton  writes  the  conservative  view; 
Mr.  Herring  the  liberal. 

Good  for  your  church  page. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


A  MONG  the  first  names  to  be  proposed 
to  President  Coolidge  for  the  vacancy 
on  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  was 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  Will  Rogers,  O.  O.  McIntyre,  Albert 
Payson  Terhune  or  Rube  Goldberg  in  your  paper) 

If  you  haven’t  these  headliners  now,  and  your  territory  is  still 
open  for  any  of  them,  write  or  wire  us.  We  have  several  others 
to  tell  you  about,  also. 


that  of  E.  M.  Boyd,  radio  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Henry  H.  Bassett,  who  has  been  man- 
Wng  director  of  the  Warren  (Pa.) 
Tribune  since  December,  1925,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  R. 
Van  Qeve,  his  assistant.  Ed  C.  Lowrey 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNirr. 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Chablu  V.  McAsam, 
Vice-President 


“  TBMITIlV 


As  1927  Ends 
Metropolitan 
Weekly  Short 
Stories  Will 
Enter  into  the 
Ninth  Year  ot 
Proven,  Steady, 
Increasing  Sue* 


cesse 


Of  papers  which 
North,  South,  East, 
West,  are  using  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Short  Fic¬ 
tion,  the  following 
began  the  first  year: 


Buffalo  Courier-Ex-  ! 

! 

press,  Detroit  News,  | 
Kansas  City  Star, 
Philadelphia  Record,  j 
St.  Louis  Post  Dis-  | 
patch,  Toronto  Star 
Weekly,  Washington 
Star.  I 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Ass€>ciate 


150  Naasau  St.,  New  York  City 


A 

€ 
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{Continued  from  page  35) 

Buffalo  Evening  News,  has  begun  a  series 
of  weekly  radio  addresses  through  Station 
VVMAK  at  Buffalo. 

Henry  C.  DeV'itry,  for  the  past  20 
years  editor  of  L’ Opinion  Fublique,  a 
prench  language  newspaper  published  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  resigned  to  go  to 
New  York. 

Fred  J.  Walker,  formerly  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  has  joint  the  Oakland 
<Cal.)  Tribune  staff  on  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Earl  Ennis,  veteran  bay  district 
newspaperman,  has  left  the  San  Francisco 
jCall  to  join  the  Tribune  re-write  desk. 
Warren  Douglas  has  left  publicity  work 
:in  San  Francisco  to  become  a  reporter  on 
the  Tribune. 

Albert  Vorse  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
staff  has  been  named  clerk  of  the  United 
States  court  in  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bliss  Isely,  reporter  and  special  writer 
for  ,  the  Wichita  Becuon  and  formerly  of 
-the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  just  completed 
a  new  history  of  Kansas  for  use  among 
the  early  grades  of  Kansas  schools. 

Allan  Finn,  formerly  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Paris  Herald,  Paris  edition 
of  the  Herald  Tribune. 


MARRIED 

^  D.  MORRIS  formerly  of  the  St. 

Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  now  a  pub¬ 
licity  man  in  Chicago,  to  Miss  Alice 
Armstrong  of  Laurelville,  O.,  recently. 

Harold  Mueller,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Times  columnist,  to  Miss  Madroa  Great- 
house,  recently. 

Russell  H.  Taylor,  of  the  advertising 
.department,  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Daily 
Journal,  and  Miss  Hazel  Gordan  of 
Oklahoma  City,  were  secretly  married  at 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  Oct.  23,  it  became  known 
recently. 

Robert  D,  Price,  city  editor  of  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  to  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  A.  Esterline,  society  editor  of  the 
same  paper,  Nov.  M.  The  couple  left  on 
a  motor  trip  through  the  South. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


S 


T.  LOUIS  STAR,  112-page  Greater 
St.  Louis  edition,  Dec.  1. 


Lebanon  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter,  24- 
-page  Christmas  edition,  Nov.  30. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  Morning  Sun,  72-page 
Thanksgiving  edition,  Nov.  24. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News,  Pre- 
tChristmas  Shopping  edition,  Dec.  5. 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Journal-Press,  36- 
page  Appreciation  Edition  dedicated  to 
the  Great  Northern  railway,  Nov.  26. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Press,  28-page  Prog¬ 
ress  Number,  Nov.  29,  showing  growrth 
of  Spokane  with  pictures  of  industrial 
plants,  public  buildings,  and  business 
houses. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Model 
Home  Gravure  section,  6  pages,  Nov.  13. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript, 
Christmas  Bookstalls  Section,  Nov.  9 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  special 
New  Park  Theater  edition,  Nov.  22,  14 
pages. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


(Wash.)  Globe-Republican,  Harry  M. 
Leslie  on  Nov.  19  became  sole  editor  and 
publisher  of  that  paper. 


Sale  of  The  Normanden,  Scandinavian 
newspaper  published  in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  by 
the  Normanden  News  Company  to  the 
Amlund  Publishing  company  has  been 
announced. 

S.  F.  Lucas,  recently  editor  of  the 
Tyndall  (S.  D.)  Register,  has  taken  over 
the  Platte  (S.  D.)  Enterprise,  succeeding 
L.  T.  Hoaglin,  who  founded  the  Enter¬ 
prise  in  1W2.  Mr.  Hoaglin  is  retiring 
because  of  failing  health. 

C.  V.  Underwood,  formerly  of  Minco 
and  Butler,  Okla.,  has  purchased  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Okla.)  Patrio  Star  from  C.  E. 
Herschberger  apd  O.  B.  Campbell. 


L.  E.  Corey,  editor  of  the  Wagner 
(S.  D.)  Post  and  a  member  of  the  state 
assembly,  has  purchased  the  Wagner 
Eagle,  edited  by  A.  E.  Smalley,  and  will 
consolidate  the  papers.  Mr.  Smalley  has 
been  engaged  35  years  in  the  newspaper 
field  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

Carmon  L.  Bates,  editor  of  the  Onida 
(S.  D.)  Watchman,  has  sold  his  interest 
in  the  paper  to  G.  J.  Zimmer  of  Redfield 
and  will  devote  his  time  to  the  Redheld 
(S.  D.)  Journal-Observer  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  Zimmer  some  months 
ago. 

Grantland  Trace,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Dodgeville  (Wis.)  Stat-Republic 
the  last  25  years,  has  sold  the  paper  to 
Charles  S.  Bonynge,  Morrison,  Ill.,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Iowa  school  of 
journalism.  Mr.  Trace  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  state  printer  by  Governor  Fred 
R.  Zimmerman  and  will  make  his  home 
in  Madison,  Wis. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

CTANWOOD  (Wash.)  NEWS  has  in- 
^  stalled  a  new  Intertype  machine. 

I^rinccton  (Minn.)  Union  has  installed 
a  new  Model  14  linotype. 

Owatonna  (Minn.)  Journal  Chronicle 
has  installed  a  No.  1  Miehle  press. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  is  now  in¬ 
stalling  new  Goss  presses  comprising  nine 
high  speed  units  and  a  nine-cylinder  color 
press.  This  equipment  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

XJUGH  RUSSELL  FRASER,  from 
copydesk,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
to  telegraph  editor,  Chattanooga  Times. 

Hubert  Tillery,  from  State  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  to  re- 
portorial  staff,  Petersburg  (Va.)  Index- 
Progress. 

William  Amis  from  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune  staff,  to  Oakland  Times,  cover¬ 
ing  night  police. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

UOWARD  L.  MOONEY,  Jr.  has  been 
named  foreman  of  the  Omak 
(Wash.)  Chronicle  printing  department. 

Edward  H.  Webber,  70,  a  member  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  composing 
room  staff  for  the  past  30  years,  was 
struck  and  seriously  injured  by  a  taxicab 
near  a  subway  entrance  on  Haymarket 
Square  last  week. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


"Y^ARREN  ROSS  of  the  Washington 
”  High  School  of  Cedar  Rapids  was 
elected  president  of  the  Iowa  High 
School  Press  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  held  last  week  at  Grin- 
nell. 


February  9,  10  and  11  have  been  set 
as  the  tentative  dates  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  Press  Association  at 
Milwaukee. 

Tom  Thompson,  veteran  publisher  of 
the  Howard  (Kan.)  Courant,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Third  District  Repub¬ 
lican  Editorial  Association  of  Kansas 
at  the  recent  meeting.  This  is  his  fourth 
election  as  president. 

Annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso- 
OATiON  will  be  held  at  St.  Cloud  on  Jan. 
27  and  28.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Norman  Black,  publisher  of  the  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum  and  Mark  Forkner,  who 
is  publisher  of  the  Langdon  (N.  D.) 
Times  and  also  secretary  of  the  North 
Dakota  Press  Association. 

L.  A.  Kaecher,  Ortonville  (Minn.) 
Independent,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Seventh  District  Editori¬ 
al  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Dawson,  Minn.,  last  week  and  Orton¬ 
ville,  was  designated  for  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion.  E.  E.  Barsness,  Glenwood,  was 
elected  vice-president  and  Magnus  John¬ 
son,  Glenwood,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Canby,  Minn. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  North  Dakota  Press  Association 


Jay  Cohagan 


A  T  a  time  when  most  youngsters  are 
just  getting  fairly  started  on  their 
high  school  careers.  Jay  Cohagan,  who 
celebrated  his  15th  birthday  anniversary 
on  August  30,  has  embarked  on  the  sea 
of  journalism,  via  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  that  profession.  He  is  the 
youngest  student  in  the  university  this 
year  and  one  of  the  youngest  ever  to 
matriculate  at  the  far  western  institutimi. 


met  last  week  at  Fargo  completing  plans 
for  the  annual  winter  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Fargo  early  in  February.  Members 
of  the  committee  who  attended  the  ses¬ 
sion  were  M.  1.  Forkner,  secretary,  edi¬ 
tor,  Langdon  Cazalier  County  Republi¬ 
can;  Will  H.  Wright,  editor,  Woodworth 
Rustler;  W.  C.  Taylor,  publisher,  La- 
Moure  Chronicle;  George  P.  Collins, 
president  of  the  group  and  editor  of  the 
Foster  County  Independent  at  Carring¬ 
ton  and  M.  H.  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Devils  Lake  Journal. 

National  Press  Club  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  is  establishing  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  new  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Post  is  said 
to  be  the  only  organization  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  composed  exclusively  of 
newspaper  men.  William  C.  Muri^iy,  of 
The  United  States  Daily,  has  just  been 
elected  president  to  succeed  Walter  C. 
Jacobs;  C.  P.  A.  Baukage,  also  of  The 
United  States  Daily,  senior  vice-com¬ 
mander;  Charles  O.  (jridley,  Washington 
correspondent,  Portland  Oregonian,  jun¬ 
ior  vice  -  commander ;  Malcolm  Coles, 
finance  officer,  and  Lieut.  Col.  H.  Ed¬ 
mund  Bullis,  adjutant. 

Elmer  J.  Kock,  former  manager  of  the 
cost  accounting  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers’  Associ.\tion,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Graphic  .Arts  Club.  Before  going  to 
New  York  City  he  was  director  of  the 
cost  account  section  of  the  Qeveland 
club. 

Nelson  R.  Darraugh,  president  of  F.  C. 
Taylor  Fur  Company,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
St.  Louis  at  the  annual  meeting  of  direc¬ 
tors  recently. 

Christmas  party  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club  will  be  held  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel  on  Dec.  21.  Grafton  Duvall, 
the  president,  heads  the  committee  in 
charge. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

J^RS.  Berle  Deane  Maxon  has  started 
publication  of  the  Graham-Firestone 
City  (Cal.)  News. 

Mingo  (W.  Va.)  Democrat,  a  weekly, 
has  made  its  appearance,  with  L.  A. 
Bowles  as  editor  and  manager.  J.  P. 
Webb  is  president  of  the  publishing  com- 
pany. 

Elsa  (Tex.)  News,  edited  by  Mrs.  S. 
B.  Kelley,  is  a  new  weekly  in  the  Lxjwcr 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 


PLAN  JOINT  CONVENTION 


Texas  and  Arkansas  Press  Groups  Will 
Also  Attend  N.E.A.  Meet 

Charles  Goslee,  Hot  Springs,  president, 
and  Qio  Harper,  Little  Rock,  secretary 
Arkansas  Press  Association;  E.  A.  Car- 
lock,  Paducah,  president,  and  Sam  P, 
Harben,  Richardson,  secretary  Texas 
Press  Association,  have  been  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  set  dates  for  the 
Texarkana  joint  convention  of  the  two 
associations  next  spring.  Tentative  dates 
have  been  set  for  May  24  and  25,  but 
these  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  ten¬ 
tative  dates  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  convention  to  be  held  at 
Memphis,  May  28  to  30. 

Delegates  of  the  Texas  and  Arkansas 
associations  will  go  from  Texarkana  to 
the  Memphis  convention.  The  newspaper 
men  will  go  to  Mena,  Ark.,  on  a  special 
train  and  there  take  automobiles  for  a  trip 
through  the  mountains  to  Hot  Springs, 
where  they  will  be  tendered  a  banquet  at 
the  Arlington  Hotel.  Then  they  will  ^o 
by  train  to  Little  Rock,  where  they  will 
be  entertained  with  a  reception  at  the 
state  capitol.  From  Little  Rock  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  proceed  to  the  Tennessee  city. 


STUDENTS  EDIT  SECTION 

Students  of  the  journalism  class  of  the 
Elgin  high  school  had  charge  of  a  16- 
page  section,  which  appeared  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  edition  of  the  Elgin  Courier- 
News,  Dec.  1.  All  news,  editorial  and 
advertising  matter  appearing  was  written 
and  edited  by  the  students.  R.  Eaton 
F'edou  and  Sidney  S.  Birdsall  of  the 
Courier-News  supervised  the  work.  The 
section  ran  more  than  50  per  cent  adver¬ 
tising,  all  of  the  copy  being  sold  by  the 
pupils. 


ISSUES  ROTO  MANUAL 

The  Rotogravure  Development  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company, 
Neenah,  Wis.,  paper  manufacturers,  has 
recently  issued  a  52-page  booklet  in  roto¬ 
gravure,  called  “The  A  B  C  of  Roto¬ 
gravure.”  The  Booklet  begins  with  the 
photographs  and  illustrates  desirable  and 
undesirable  styles  in  roto  types,  orna¬ 
ments,  make-up  and  content. 


FLASHES 


The  Ohio  Crowd’s  outlook  for  positions 
of  high  trust,  responsibility  and  emolu¬ 
ment  in  the  public  service  may  be  rather 
dark,  but  we  imagine  its  place  in  history 
is  secure. — Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal. 


A  culture  contest  between  Harvard  and 
Yale  is  proposed.  Yale  is  said  to  have  the 
lead  in  raccoon  coats,  with  Harvard  hav¬ 
ing  a  slight  edge  in  openfaced  roadsters. — 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Post. 


Authors  once  coveted  the  distinction  of 
having  their  books  published  in  Bostoa 
Now  they  earnestly  hope  to  get  them  sup¬ 
pressed  there. — San  Diego  Union. 


The  he-martyrs  of  old  suffered  a  lot, 
but  they  never  had  to  go  shooping  with 
a  woman. — Vancouver  Sun. 


Neither  the  motorcar  manufacturers  nor 
the_  makers  of  molasses  have  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  use  the  Coolidge  dictum, 
“I  do  not  choose  to  run,”  but  now  an 
enterprising  stocking  merchant  has  found 
that  it  just  fits. — Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 


New  business  cycle  will  be  a  buy-cycle. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  •  _  I 

The  proofreaders  will  need  a  powerful 
tonic  now  that  there  is  fighting  at  Kame- 
netz-Podolsk,  Tirsapol  and  Noghiley,  to 
say  nothing  of  an  expected  flareup  in 
Lithuania. — J.  R.  Wolf  in  Milwaukee 
Journal. 


Big  Bill  might  go  a  steo  farther  and 
forbid  the  teaching  of  English  in  (^icago 
schools. — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 
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and  68%  of  the  families  in  the  trading  area — depend  upon  the 
Daily  Pantagraph  EXCLUSIVELY  as  their  shopping  guide. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


Among  the  Classified  Managers 

CLASSIFIED  SECTIONS  TO  BE  USED  TO 
SOLVE  USED  CAR  PROBLEM 

New  Ford’s  Effect  on  Market  Expected  to  Be  Widespread — 
“Buy-a-Used-Car  Week”  Promoted  by  Walker  of  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News — Censorship  in  Cincinnati 


XJENRY  FORD’S  new  “Model  A.”  is 
expected  to  have  widespread  effect 
on  the  used  car  market,  and  the  classified 
managers  of  wide-awake  newspapers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  are  build¬ 
ing  up  considerable  business  now  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  this  classification. 

When  millions  of  the  Ritzy  flivvers  are 
on  the  road  and  orders  at  the  new  low 
prices  are  being  filled  promptly,  it  may 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  people 
to  buy  old  automobiles.  That  is  one 
guess  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the 
market.  There  are  others.  To  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
an  unnamed  automobile  manufacturer 
said  this  week: 

“It  is  impossible  to  hazard  any  guesses 
concerning  the  used  car  market.  There 
are  many  opinions  floating  about  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  new  Ford  on  the 
used  car  market  and  almost  any  one  of 
them  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Frankly, 
nobody  knows  what  will  happen  and  I 
■doubt  whether  they  will  know  for  several 
months.  In  any  event,  so  far  as  the  news¬ 
paper  interests  are  concerned,  the  used 
car  situation  cannot  result  in  less  adver¬ 
tising  and  probably  will  result  in  more.” 

Some  classified  managers  aren’t  con¬ 
tent  to  sleep  and  wait  for  something  like 
this  to  happen.  They  are  making  things 
happen  right  now  . 

H.  E.  Walker,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Denver  (Col.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  has  started  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  called  the  “Mid-week  Used  Car 
Page.” 

“It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  used 
car  advertisers  in  this  city  to  buy  large 
space  on  Sundays  and  small  liner  ads 
<luring  the  week,”  Mr.  Walker  explained 
to  Editor  &  Publisher.  “It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion,  however,  that  this  is  merely  a  matter 
of  habit,  and  working  on  this  assumption 
we  promoted  the  idea  of  a  mid-week 
space-buying  program  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  automobile  dealers’  business  for 
the  week  end,  leaving  the  Sunday  paper 
to  carry  them  over  the  early  part  of  the 
week. 

“The  idea  was  first  taken  up  with  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  local  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  and  endorsed  by 
them.  We  then  promoted  the  plan  with 
a  full  page  advertisement  in  our  paper, 
carrying  a  full  page  of  space  in  our 
classifi^  section. 

“We  expect  to  make  this  a  regular 
feature  and  to  promote  it  with  display 
space  at  least  for  the  first  two  or  three 
months.  We  will  not,  however,  promote 
it  with  a  full  page  advertisement  as  we 
•did  on  the  opening  number.  The  copy 
will  decrease  in  size  to  about  one-quarter 
page. 

“I  really  believe  that  any  newspaper 
can  follow  the  same  plan  with  a  material 
linage  increase.  In  our  own  case  our 
week  day  paper  will  only  carry  two  to 
three  columns  of  automobile  advertising 
while  our  first  mid-week  used  car  page 
resulted  in  one  page  of  classified  space 
and  we  expect  to  bring  this  up  to  one 
and  a  half  or  two  pages.” 

During  the  week  of  Oct.  16  to  23  Mr. 
Walker  promoted  a  “Buy-a-Used-Car 
Week”  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

“We  had  window  streamers  and  auto¬ 
mobile  streamers  printed  and  prepared 
about  400  inches  of  display  promotion  ma¬ 
terial,  presenting  it  to  the  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  to  obtain  their  en¬ 
dorsement.  This  one  week’s  campaign 
resulted  in  about  10,000  lines  increase.  It 
was  successful  for  the  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  also.  They  had  as  much  as  four  times 
the  volume  of  business  during  used  car 
week  as  they  had  in  the  previous  week.” 

In  Cincinnati  W.  H.  Hershey,  classified 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  censor  used  car 
advertisements  rigidly. 

“New  cars  cannot  be  advertised  in  the 


used  car  columns,”  he  said.  “The  word 
‘new’  cannot  be  used  in  any  form  unless 
referring  to  paint,  tires,  etc.  The  terms 
‘new  car  bill  of  sale’  and  ‘new  car  guar¬ 
antee’  are  prohibited. 

“This  rule  applies  to  all  Cincinnati 
newspapers,  and  while  it  is  not  a  new 
one  it  is  being  adhered  to  more  precisely 
than  ever  before.” 

ANTI-CHARGE  SYSTEM 
SAVES  OVERHEAD 


Washington  Star  Refuses  to  Accept 
Transient  Advertising  on  a  Charge 

Basis — Has  Branch  Agencies  and 

Refers  Telephone  Calls  to  Them 

Satisfactory  results  with  little  loss  in 
linage  is  claimed  by  Neville  D.  Miller, 
classified  manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  following  an  anti¬ 
charge  system  in  accepting  transient  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“With  the  exception  of  merchants  hav¬ 
ing  regular  accounts  and  a  few  others 
who  have  established  accounts  by  reason 
of  consistent  advertising,  all  classified 
advertisements  in  the  Star  are  on  a  pre¬ 
paid  basis,”  _  Mr.  Miller  said.  “Payments 
are  made  either  at  the  Star  office  or  at 
our  branch  agencies. 

“The  branch  agencies  are  conveniently 
located  throughout  the  city.  A  customer 
telephoning  in  a  transient  advertisement  is 
asked  his  location  and  then  referred  to 
the  nearest  branch.  This  has  proved  sat¬ 
isfactory.  A  customer  rarely  becomes 
angry. 

“Possibly  a  small  amount  of  linage  is 
lost  because  of  this  system,  but  we  feel 
it  is  nothing  like  the  amount  which  is 
necessarily  ‘charged  off’  when  advertise¬ 
ments  are  accepted  on  a  charge  basis 
promiscuously.  It  is  evident  that  the 
system  saves  a  tremendous  overhead  in 
both  the  classified  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ments.” 

The  Star  has  started  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion  called  “Recommended  Service.”  Un¬ 
der  this  heading  are  advertisements  of 
service,  such  as  paper-hanging,  floor  work, 
furnace  repairing,  carpentry,  and  the  like. 
Mr.  Miller  explained  that  advertisers 
using  this  classification  are  required  to 
sign  a  specially  prepared  agreement 
wherein  they  guarantee  the  Star  to  give 
satisfactory  service  to  readers  who  may 
become  customers.  Any  complaint  is 
promptly  investigated  and,  if  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  the  Star  the  advertiser  is  at  fault, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  continue  his  adver¬ 
tising  until  the  complaint  is  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 


Christmas  Column  Begun 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  started  its 
Christmas  gift  column  Nov.  25  and  will 
end  with  the  issue  of  Dec.  24.  John  P. 
Callahan,  Jr.,  is  classified  advertising 
manager. 


Appealing  to  Rural  Readers 

Joseph  H.  Kelly,  classified  manager  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  is  trying  to 
reach  rural  route  subscribers  with  a  mail 
promotion  campaign.  Subscribers  who 
have  telephones  are  picked  out,  letters 
sent  them,  and  telephone  ad-writers  call 
them  suggesting  that  they  advertise  farm 
products,  cider  and  other  saleables. 


“Thank  You”  Ads 

The  Lethbridge  (Alberta)  Herald  has 
introduced  a  new  classification  under  the 
head  “Thank  You.”  Under  it  advertisers 
thank  those  who  answered  their  adver¬ 
tisements.  It  has  met  with  indifferent 
success,  according  to  R.  D.  MacQueen, 
classified  advertising  manager. 


PROMOTING  CHRISTMAS  COPY 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  Spend¬ 
ing  $1,000  This  Year 

The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Nezes 
and  Ez'ening  Nezes  are  backing  their 
Christmas  gift  suggestion  classifications 
this  year  with  $1,000  worth  of  promotion 
copy,  according  to  H.  Ec.  Walker,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

“Last  year  we  carried  about  one  column 
or  one  and  one-half  columns  of  this 
space,”  he  said.  “This  year,  with  the  aid 
of  our  promotion  we  expect  to  double  this 
figure. 

“This  classified  feature  is  not  being 
worked  with  the  idea  of  stepping  in  on 
display  accounts.  We  are  soliciting  small 
retail  stores,  shops,  etc.,  who  ordinarily 
are  not  users  of  any  kind  of  newspaper 
space.” 

The  classification  appeared  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  will  continue  until  Christmas 
Eve.  It  is  being  sold  at  regular  rates  by 
the  regular  staff. 


NEW  CLASSIFIED  CONTEST 


12  Giant  Barometers  Showed  Progress 
of  S.  F.  Chronicle  Solicitors 

A  contest  which  stirred  up  enthusiasm, 
excitement,  and  new  business  was  worked 
during  October  among  the  12  outside 
salespeople  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Chronicle,  according  to  H.  J.  Harrison, 
classified  advertising  manager.  Three 
prizes  were  awarded  totalling  $50. 

“A  large  chart  depicting  12  giant  ba¬ 
rometers  was  prepared,  with  the  sales-* 
person’s  name  printed  in  the  bulb  of 
each,”  Mr.  Harrison  explained.  “The 
stem  was  charted  and  as  each  contract 
was  received  it  was  chalked  up  in  red, 
keeping  the  staff  posted  as  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  standings.  The  one  reaching  the  top 
of  the  barometer  first  was  winner. 

“We  obtained  159  new  contracts  by  this 
method.  All  classifications  were  repre¬ 
sented,  showing  how  diligently  various 
territories  were  combed. 

“The  intense  interest  and  good-natured 
rivalry  exhibited  by  every  member  of  the 
staff  was  astonishing.  They  were  down 
early  in  the  morning  and  out  late  at 
night.  On  the  last  day  of  the  contest 
several  came  in,  and  seeing  themselves 
lacking  one  or  two  contracts  to  place, 
dashed  out  to  see  prospects,  some  of  them 
with  success. 

“All  in  all,  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  contests  employed.  A 
gain  of  9,856  lines  and  2,764  individual 
classified  advertisements  over  October, 
1926  appears  to  substantiate  this  belief.” 


Caldwell  Starts  with  100  Ads 

J.  A.  Caldwell,  classified  manager  of 
the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger,  started  a 
Christmas  gift  suggestion  column  Nov. 
22  with  100  advertisements.  He  is  run¬ 
ning  a  contest  among  solicitors  to  see 
which  one  of  them  can  sell  the  greatest 
average  number  of  lines  of  transient  ad¬ 
vertising  each  week.  On  Oct.  21,  Mr. 
Caldwell  said,  the  largest  average  linage 
was  16.  Three  weeks  later  it  was  26. 

“It  is  going  still  higher,”  he  added. 


Capron  Transferred 

Keith  Capron  of  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Service 
office. 


DAILY  WINS  UBEL  SUIT 


Tulsa  Man  Asked  $50,000  of  Tribune 
for  Derogatory  Headline 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  was  victor  in  a 
libel  suit  brought  against  it  by  Paul 
Toomey,  owner  of  the  Waldorf  Cafe, 
based  on  a  headline  over  an  article  re¬ 
counting  his  arrest  and  conviction  in 
police  court  in  1920.  Toomey  asked 
$50,000  damages. 

Toomey  and  J.  C.  Archer  were  arrested 
in  December,  1920,  after  Archer  had 
struck  Toomey  for  his  alleged  statement : 
“I  hope  to  see  every  damn  .American 
run  out  of  the  country.”  The  police 
judge  fined  Toomey  $19  and  costs.  The 
paper’s  headline  said,”  Courtroom  Crowd 
Cheers  Man  Freed  of  Whipping  Red.” 


SPORT  STARS  BOOST 
TOKIO  CIRCULATIONS 


Japanese  Papers  Now  Sponsoring  Tour 
by  Vincent  Richards — “Stunts” 
Highly  Regarded  as 
Promotion 


Athletes  from  -America  and  lecturers 
from  Europe  are  being  imported  to  Japan 
as  circulation  boosters  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  recently.  This  method  of  circulation 
promotion  .seems  to  be  so  successful  that 
plans  are  being  made  now  for  next  year. 

Vincent  Richards,  American  profes¬ 
sional  tennis  champion,  is  now  touring  the 
islands  playing  exhibition  matches  with 
the  Japanese  stars  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi  and  the  Osaka 
Mainichi,  both  owned  by  the  same  or¬ 
ganization.  Everywhere  Mr.  Richards 
goes  he  is  greeted  by  great  crowds.  .A 
few  years  ago  the  Nichi  Nichi  brought 
the  Kinsey  brothers  and  the  Asahi  im¬ 
ported  Charles  Paddock,  but  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  seems  to  be  the  favorite. 

Being  excellent  swimmers,  the  Japanese 
fleck  to  swimming  matches.  Realizing 
this,  the  Hochi  Shimbun  of  Tokio  staged 
a  three-cornered  contest  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  between  swimming  teams  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The 
Australians  came  a  month  early  and 
toured  the  island  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hochi.  The  Americans  arrived  a  few 
days  before  the  first  meet  and  left  soon 
after.  Huge  crowds  attended  all  the 
meets.  The  Japanese  swimmers  were 
victorious. 

A  few  months  before  importing  the 
swimmers  the  Hochi  induced  Roald 
Amundsen,  the  Norwegian  explorer,  to 
come  to  Japan  and  deliver  lectures. 
Readers  of  the  Hochi  were  never  let  for¬ 
get  that  the  famous  foreigner  had  been 
brought  to  Japan  by  the  Hochi.  Little 
is  known  about  the  cost  of  these  enter¬ 
prises,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  gate 
receipts  sometimes  pay  a  large  portion  of 
the  expenses.  Another  Tokio  newspaper 
is  making  plans  now  for  a  stunt  next 
year  that  will  cost  at  least  $75,000.  _  If  it 
is  carried  through,  it  will  be  the  biggest 
promotion  scheme  of  this  character  ever 
undertaken  here. 

The  newspapers  follow  the  national 
characteristic  to  do  what  the  competitor 
has  done  but  in  a  bigger  and  better  way. 
There  is  little  advertising  done  by  one 
newspaper  in  another  newspaper.  Read-^ 
ers  of  the  rival  daily  are  attracted  by 
special  stunts.  The  large  newspapers 
have  excellent  auditoriums  in  their  pub¬ 
lishing  plants  and  rent  them  out  at  a  very 
low  cost  for  public  meetings.  Use  of 
these  auditoriums  by  students’  organiza¬ 
tions  is  especially  encouraged.  All  the 
leading  papers  have  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  run  by  eager  young  men,  working 
out  new  ideas.  Many  of  these  men  have 
been  to  both  the  United  States  and  Eu¬ 
rope  and  know  something  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  there.  They  are  trying  to 
adapt  many  of  the  things  they  learned 
abroad  to  conditions  in  Japan. 


NEWS  DEALERS  LIABLE 


Can  Be  Sued  in  England  for  Distribut¬ 
ing  Papers  Containing  a  Libel 

A  decision  making  news  dealers  liable 
for  the  distribution  of  publications  con¬ 
taining  a  libel,  was  upheld  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  London,  England,  recently. 
The  Pall  Mall  Deposit  and  Forwarding 
Company  and  Daws’  Shipping  Agency, 
Ltd.,  were  the  appellants,  against  judg¬ 
ments  of  $500  and  $125,  respectively. 
The  case  involved  statements^  of  the 
American  theatrical  paper.  Variety,  that 
an  official  of  the  Musicians’  Union  used 
his  position  to  arrange  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  instrumentalists  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  particular  hands. 


Moy  Leave*  for  China 

Ernest  K.  Moy,  American  director  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  News  Agency,  is 
sailing  this  month  from  Seattle  for  a  few 
weeks  of  conferences  and  a  survey  of  the 
situation  in  China. 
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OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 


“THE  OPERATING  SATISFACTION 
IS  ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT”  is  what 

Mr.  W.  F.  Herman  of  the  rapidly  growing  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Border  Cities  Star  writes  us,  referring  to  his  new  Duplex 
Super -Duty  Unit  Five -Roll  Machine.  (Previously  used  other  makes.) 


E 


The  new  BORDER  CITIES  STAR  building 


100%  SATISFACTION  in  the  pressroom — 
NET  Production  Speed, 

Low  Cost,  Initial  and  Operative — 

Ease  of  Handling,  Safety. 

The  present  Duplex  Unit  is  the  result  of  over  a 
half  century  of  press  building  experience,  in  the 
rotary  and  web  fields. 

Materials  for  all  parts,  frames,  gears,  bearings,  arc 
selected  in  the  light  of  the  best  engineering  and 
metallurgical  science  for  the  purposes  and  burdens 
involved. 

Vibration  is  eliminated — cylinders  can  not  jump, 
even  at  highest  speeds — completely  automatic 
oiling  available  if  desired. 


"As  original  inventors  and  builders  of  the  UNIT  TYPE  PRESSES,  experience  enables  us  to  offer  the 
current  SUPER-DUTY  DUPLEX  as  the  maximum  of  efficiency  at  minimum  of  cost.  Extra  devices  at 
high  extra  cost  without  corresponding  net  production  are  waste. 


DUPLEX  UNITS  ARE  the  simplest,  fewest  moving  parts  (less  power  burden),  safest  (see  illustrations, 
gear  guards,  etc.)  and  strongest — therefore  give  the  greatest  hour-for-hour,  plate-for-plate  net  product. 


j  To  you  publishers  who  are  interested  in  press  equipment: 

I  Investigate  and  compare — let  our  representatives  give  you  the  full  story  —  and  then  you  examine 
I  comparatively  in  pressrooms.  FIND  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF  THE  SIMPLEST,  LEAST  EXPENSIVE 
iAND  MOST  EFFICIENT  (net)  PRESS. 

til 


Duplex  printing  Press  Company 

I  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN 

i  new  YORK:  World  Building  CHICAGO:  77  W.  Washington  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  deYoung  Building 
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News  of  the  Advertising  Agencies 


United  Feature  Syndicate  Announces 


GREEN  NAMES  HINMAN 
SPACE  BUYER 


MoYe*  Office* 


New  Executive  of  New  York  Agency 
Ha*  Been  in  Field  Since  1904 — 
Experience  Include*  Work  a* 
Special  Repre*entative 


The  Wales  Advertising  Company,  now 
occupying  offices  in  the  Postum  Building, 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  has  leased 
space  in  the  New  York  Central  Building, 
which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  early 
in  1929. 


Get*  Gillette  Account 


D.  J.  Hinman  has  been  appointed  space 
buyer  of  the  Charles  C.  Green  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York,  C.  C.  Green, 
agency  president. 


announced  this 
week. 

M  r.  Hinman 
has  been  in  the 
agency  field  since 
1904,  when  he 
started  work  with 
George  P. 
Rowell  at  the 
famous  10  Spruce 
street  address  in 
New  York.  Later 
he  went  to  W.  H. 
H.  Hull  &  Co., 
with  which  he 
was  associated 
for  several  years. 


Gillette  Camera  Stores,  Inc.,  operating 
amateur  photographic  supply  stores  and 
film  service  stations  all  oyer  New  York 
City,  has  placed  its  advertising  with  J.  C. 
Bull,  Inc.,  101  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y, 


To  A**i*t  Scott 

Walter  Whitehead  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  W.  O.  Floing,  Inc.,  to 
become  associated  with  the  Wales  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  as  co-director  of  art 
with  Frank  Campbell  Scott. 


D.  J.  Hinmam 


In  1915  he  went  with  Street  &  Finney 
as  space  buyer.  VVhen  W.  A.  Patter¬ 
son  left  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
and  opened  his  own  agency,  Mr.  Hinman 
was  chosen  to  organize  the  various  de¬ 
partments  and  install  systems.  He  was 
for  several  years  business  manager  and 
space  buyer  of  this  agency. 

The  Mantemach  Company  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  aj^inted  Mr.  Hinman 
general  manager  in  19^  .and  he  was  sub¬ 
sequently  transferred  to  this  firm’s  New 
York  office  as  manager.  The  New  York 
office  was  closed  in  1922  and  Mr.  Hinman 
joined  the  staff  of  Gilman,  Nicoll&  Ruth- 
man,  publishers’  representatives.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  returned  to  agency  work 
as  space  buyer  and  business  manager  of 
Campbell-Moss- Johnson,  Inc.,  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  company  in  1924  In  1925  he  again 
resumed  work  as  a  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  being  connected  with  I.  A.  Klein 
until  he  joined  the  Green  agency. 


Join*  Agency  Staff 

Miss  Mildred  Sayles,  formerly  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Julien  Elfen- 
bein,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  this  city. 
Miss  Sayles  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  wid  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
She  has  had  considerable  advertising  ex¬ 
perience. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SOLD 
AMERICA  TO  FRANCE 


Good  Will  Value  of  Convention  In¬ 
calculable,  Laurence  Hill* 
Editor  of  Pari*  Herald 
Declare* 


The  visit  of  the  American  Legion  to 
Paris  last  fall  gave  the  United  States  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good  will  adver- 
tising  which 


PUTTING  LIFE  IN  INSURANCE 


D’Arcy  Trying  Copy  for  Mi**ouri  Life 
Without  Undertaker  Tone 


An  effort  to  put  life  into  life  insurance 
advertising  copy  is  being  made  by  W.  D. 
D’Arcy  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  he  de¬ 
clared  in  a  recent  address  in  Cleveland. 

Insurance  copy  has  so  often  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  manner  of  an  undertaker  that 
when  he  took  the  Missouri  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  account,  he  determined  to  change 
the  tone.  Missouri  Life  decided  to  ad¬ 
vertise  after  its  ownership  was  acquired 
by  Roger  Caldwell  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a 
banker,  whose  activities  extend  in  many 
directions  incltxling  newspaper  publica¬ 
tions.  With  U.  S.  Senator  Luke  Lee, 
Mr.  Caldwell  has  been  building  a  chain 
of  newspapers  in  Nashville,  Memphis, 
and  Atlanta. 


should  react  to 
the  benefit  o  f 
every  American 
firm  doing  busi¬ 
ness  abroad,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lau¬ 
rence  D.  Hills, 
editor  of  the 
Paris  Herald,  the 
European  edition 
of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune, 
who  is  now  visit¬ 
ing  this  country. 

“It  was  the 
best  advertising 


Lauizkcs  Hills 


Financial  Group  Meet* 

"rhe  first  meeting  of  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  group  of  the  Advertising  Oub 
of  New  York  was  held  as  a  round  table 
luncheon,  Dec.  2.  M.  Robert  Herman, 
vice-president  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co., 
spoke  on  “High  Spots  in  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 


Increase*  Capitalization 

Amendment  to  the  charter  of  Cecil, 
Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  Richmond  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  increases  its  maximum 
authorized  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to 
$100,000.  John  H.  Cecil  is  president  and 
J.  M.  Cecil,  secretary.  The  agency  has 
Its  home  office  in  Richmond  and  branches 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


Propaganda;  Any  statement  by  our 
opponents. — Florence  Herald. 


WILL  mWIN 


HERBERT  HOOVER 


WILL  IRWIN 

Will  write  the  life  story  of 

HERBERT  HOOVER! 


C!s) 


the  United  States  could  have  had,  and 
millions  could  have  been  spent  on  an  in¬ 
dustrial  exhibition  or  other  good  will 
enterprise  without  approximating  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  the  convention,"  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“I  admit  that  many  Americans  who 
live  in  Paris  looked  forward  to  the 
American  Legion  gathering  with  fore¬ 
boding,  expecting  that  some  few  uncon¬ 
trolled  individuals  might  cause  disturb¬ 
ances  which  would  have  a  bad  and  last¬ 
ing  effect.  Not  only  was  this  proved  un¬ 
warranted,  but  the  good  will  the  Legion 
created  cannot  be  estimated. 

“The  parade  of  all  Legion  units  rep¬ 
resenting  the  48  states  took  Paris  by 
storm  and  gave  thousands  of  Parisians 
their  first  concrete  view  of  peace-time 
composition  of  America.  The  French 
press  is  still  talking  about  it  editorially. 
The  parade  gave  Paris  a  visualization  of 
the  magnitude  and  political  composition 
of  America  it  had  never  encountered  be¬ 
fore.” 

The  arrival  of  Col.  Lindbergh  and  the 
later  aviators  built  a  crescendo  of  good 
will  which  was  capped  by  the  Legion 
meeting,  Mr.  Hills  declared. 

The  Paris  Herald  is  stressing  financial 
news  and  has  found  this  a  good  means 
to  increase  circulation,  Hills  reported. 
The  paper  now  carries  a  cabled  list  of 
400  selected  stocks  daily,  a  far  larger 
number  than  the  largest  London  strictly 
financial  publications. 

He  reported  that  advertising  of  Amer¬ 
ican  firms  abroad  is  increasing  slowly, 
but  steadily. 

Mr.  Hills  will  return  to  Paris  Dec.  16. 


ILL  IRWIN  is  of  all  American  writers  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  write  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Since  these  two 
men  first  met  as  working  students  at  Stanford 
University,  they  have  been  closely,  if  intermit¬ 
tently,  associated.  They  were  together  in  London 
when  the  war  broke  out.  Under  Hoover,  Irwin 
was  one  of  the  five  or  six  men  who  started  the 
original  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  As  a 
correspondent  in  Europe  during  the  World  War, 
Irwin  kept  confidential  touch  with  the  work  of 
his  old  friend  and  associate.  During  the  period 
of  the  European  Food  Relief,  they  were  living 
together  again — this  time  in  Paris.  At  all  stages 
of  this  significant  and  romantic  career,  Irwin  has 
followed  not  only  the  events,  but  the  mind  behind 
them. 


For  it  is  a  romantic  career;  one  of  the  most 
romantic  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  public, 
which  regards  Hoover  as  a  pattern  of  cool,  benevo¬ 
lent  efficiency,  does  not  know  that  from  the  time 
when  he  left  Stanford  in  1895  until  he  accepted 
service  with  the  Cabinet  in  1921 — a  quarter  of 
a  century — Hoover  lived  a  series  of  extraordinary 
stories, — not  the  kind  of  romance  that  Richard 
Harding  Davis  used  to  write,  perhaps,  but  the 
higher  romance  of  dealing  with  the  secret  in¬ 
trigues  of  European  governments,  throwing  rail¬ 
ways  into  the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  opening 
mines  in  savage  jungles,  standing  between  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  and  their  destroyers. 


THE  MOST  DRAMATIC  PERSONAL  STORY  OF  MODERN  TIMES 


Detailed  Synopsis  and  Rates  for  Open  Territory  Furnished  Promptly 
on  Application 


UNITED  FEATURE 


WORLD  BLDG. 


INC. 


SVNDICAH 
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Announcing— The  43rd 
Intertype  Profit-Making  Feature 


This  new  side  unit  (No.  3)  can  be  added  to 
any  Standardized  Intertype  at  the  factory  or 


in  your  own  composing  room 


lINTERTVPE  E-s.m.  3 

(Mixer) 


For  Intertypes  A,  B,  C,  D  side  unit  No.  3  is 
furnished  with  one  or  three  magazines;  for 
Intertype  E  (Mixer)  two  or  four  magazines. 


The  new  side  unit  applied  to  the 
“Mixer”  gives  4  magazines  on  the 
side.  Including  the  2  main  magazines 
this  makes  a  total  of  6  magazines  on 
the  machine.  316  different  characters 
ready  for  immediate  use. 


If  more  profitable  and  faster  composition  is 


your  aim  —  investig.\te  the  intertype 


Write  torlay  for  literature  on  No.  3  Side  Unit  and  other 
Intertype  ** Profit-Making  Features’^ 


rst 
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INTERTYPE  C0RP0R.4TI0N:  iVeu’  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  North  Franklin  Street;  Netc  Orleans  816  Howard 
Avenue;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main  Street;  Boston  80  Federal  Street;  London;  Berlin 


times 

romptll 


Composed  on  the  Intertype  in  the  Bodoni  family 
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National  Advertiser  Notes 


SW!SS-U.  S.  CHOCOLATE  COMBINE  PLANS 
HEAVY  ADVERTISING  SCHEDULE 


Street  &  Finney  Agency  to  Direct  Account  for  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Wilbur-Suchard  Chocolate  Company^-de  Perrot 
Is  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales 


A  X  aggressive  policy  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  is  promised  to  develop  the 
national  scope  of 
the  Wilbur- Su- 
chard  Oiocolate 
Company,  a  com¬ 
bination  the  for¬ 
mation  of  which 
w  a  s  announced 
this  week.  Street 
&  Finney,  New 
York  advertising 
agency,  has  been 
appointed  to 
handle  the  ac¬ 
count.  Roger  de 
Perrot  is  vice- 
president  in 
charge  of  sales 
and  advertising. 

The  new  company  represents  a  com¬ 
bination  of  H.  (J.  Wilbur  &  Sons,  Inc., 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  in¬ 
terests  of  Suchard,  an  international  choco¬ 
late  company  whose  central  headquarters 
are  in  Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 

The  Wilbur-Suchard  Company  has 
also  obtained  control  of  the  Brewster 
Ideal  Chocolate  Company,  a  recently 
formed  combination  of  Brewster  Sons 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Ideal 
Chocolate  Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Com¬ 
pany,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Products  made  include  “Wilbur  Buds,” 
Wilbur  Cocoa  Cubes,  “Prize  Medal 


X'anilla"  Coating  and  other  chocolate 
coatings,  and  liquors.  Suchard,  oper¬ 
ating  plants  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Spain,  .Austria,  Germany,  Poland,  Italy, 
Uoumania  and  Belgium  and  e.\porting  to 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  is  the 
leading  European  maker  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate  products.  Headquarters  of 
W  ilbur-Suchard  will  be  at  the  Wilbur 
plant,  235  North  Third  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Regarding  advertising  plans,  Mr.  de 
Perrot  said: 

“We  are  coming  into  the  United  States 
to  do  business  in  a  large  way.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  develop  a  highly  organized  sales 
force  to  produce  volume  and  we  will  ad¬ 
vertise  heavily. 

“We  will  start  the  new  business  with 
a  sales  volume  of  nearly  $6,000,000  and 
we  are  confident  that  this  volume  will 
grow  steadily  as  there  is  a  vast,  un¬ 
touched  consumer  market  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  our  special  products.  We  believe 
it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  gain  this 
market  without  affecting  our  competi¬ 
tors.” 

One  of  the  competitors  of  the  new 
company  is  the  former  Walter  Baker 
Company,  recently  purchased  by  the 
Postum  Company,  Inc.  Barton  Durst  ine 
&  Osborn  is  handling  the  Baker  adver¬ 
tising  now. 

This  was  formerly  a  large  user  of 
newspapers. 


Roger  de  Perrot 


BOTTLERS  ORDER  NEW 
$300,000  CAMPAIGN 


Association  Will  Spend  That  Much  in 

Newspapers  During  1928 — Maga¬ 
zines  Not  on  Schedule  to  Begin 
in  May 

A  schedule  is  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Millis  Advertising  Company,  Peoples 
Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  a 
$300,000  newspaper  campaign  to  be 
placed  beginning  in  May,  1928,  by  the 
American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever¬ 
ages. 

Approximately  800  daily  newspapers 
will  be  used,  and  no  magazines,  compar¬ 
ing  to  other  years  when  the  association 
confined  its  advertising  to  the  weekly 
and  monthly  media. 

Joseph  R.  Flynn,  the  association’s 
director  of  public  relations,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  list  will  include 
“only  daily  newspapers  which  are  printed 
in  the  English  language  in  cities  or  towns 
where  there  are  boilers  subscribing  to  the 
A.B.C.B.  National  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign,  and  only  in  newspapers  whose 
circulation  can  be  ascertained  through 
the  reports  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
.ulations.” 

It  is  understood  that  billboards  will  be 
used  to  tie-up  with  newspapers,  when 
local  members  of  the  bottlers’  association 
request  it. 


“Flit”  Schedule  Out 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  has 
started  making  up  its  1928  newspaper 
schedule  for  “Flit,”  an  account  placed  by 
the  H.  K.  McCann  Company  of  New 
York.  It  is  understood  that  the  program 
calls  for  first  copy  to  appear  in  southern 
cities  and  gradually  work  north.  The 
same  number  of  cities  as  last  year  are 
said  to  be  on  the  list,  with  contracts  run¬ 
ning  about  7.000  lines. 


Test  for  Prestone 

A  test  campaign  in  newspapers  was 
placed  this  week  by  the  National  Carbon 


Company,  New  York,  for  Prestone,  a 
new  anti-freeze  product,  made  by  the 
producers  of  Ever-Ready  Batteries.  Two 
full  pages  were  inserted  in  newspapers 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  it  is  understood. 


Switch  to  Black  and  White 

Houbigant,  the  perfume  account,  long 
identified  with  rotogravure  newspapers, 
was  this  week  reported  going  into  black 
and  white  in  1928.  The  account  is 
handled  by  the  Kastor  .Advertising 
.Agency. 


Postum-Sanka  Combine 

Postum  Company,  Inc.,  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Sanka  Coffee 
Corporation,  New  York,  whereby  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  former  company  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products  will  be  used  to  de¬ 
velop  a  national  market  in  the  United 
States  for  Sanka  “decaffeinated  coffee.” 
Ralph  Starr  Butler  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Postum  Company. 


Apple  Advertising  Planned 

.A  national  advertising  campaign  reviv¬ 
ing  the  old  saw  of  “an  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away”  will  be  placed  by 
.Apples  for  Health,  Inc.,  Paul  C.  Stark, 
Louisiana.  Mo.,  president,  announced  this 
week  at  the  Central  States  Horticultural 
Exposition  in  session  at  Kansas  City. 
He  said  his  association,  which  includes 
growers,  shippers,  dealers  and  all  allied 
apple  concerns,  will  spend  approximately 
$4,0W,000  in  the  next  four  years  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 


General  Motors  Appoints 

Gordon  Kingsbury  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  General  Motors  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  committee,  and  will  spend  a  major 
part  of  his  efforts  cm  the  new  radio  broad¬ 
casting  project  of  General  Motors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  Alfr^  H., 
Swayne,  vice-president,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  institutional  advertising  committee. 
Mr.  Kngsbury  recently  resigned  from  his 
position  of  assistant  sales  manager  of 
Kelvinator. 


THEIR 

OPINION- 

NOT 

OURS 


During  the  first  ten  months  of  1927 
The  Indianapolis  Star  was  chosen 
by  23  automobile  companies  out  of 
a  total  of  33  represented  in  this  field 
to  carry  more  display  advertising 
copy  than  any  other  Indianapolis 
newspaper. 

In  Muncie,  The  Muncie  Star  carried 
the  greater  percentage  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  every  car  except  two  sold 
there — a  total  of  21. 

And  in  Terre  Haute,  The  Star  also 
•  led  the  other  papers,  carrying  a 
greater  percentage  of  advertising  for 
18  cars  out  of  25. 

The  combination  rate  for  the  three 
Star  League  papers  saves  you  4 
cents  per  agate  line.  Are  you  sav¬ 
ing  it? 


National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


“We  are  delighted  with  the  results  |  and  8  point  is  out  of  the  question  with  i  News  was  the  first  Scripps-Howard  j  crates  means  to  make  anew,  and  that- 
secured  in  changing  over  to  this  legi-  us  because  of  the  additional  space  in  paper  to  adopt  the  Ionic  face.  Since  is  what  it  does.  You  could  better  ap- 
ble,  easy-to-read  type.  Since  making  I  pages  that  would  be  necessitated  in  then,  upon  my  recommendation  to  preciate  what  it  has  done  for  us  if 
this  change  two  weeks  ago.  we  have  our  make-up.” — E.  H.  Mack.  Sandusky.  Mr.  G.  B.  Parker,  general  editorial  di-  j  you  could  see  one  of  our  old  copies, 
received  scores  of  letters  from  our  Ohio — The  Sandusky  Register.  rector  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News-  !  Accept  our  thanks,  and  shake  the 

subscribers,  and  from  the  public  gen-  ;  “We  find  that  the  Ionic  type  face  is  papers,  it  also  has  been  adopted  by  |  hand  for  us  of  the  designer  of  this 
erally,  commending  us  for  this  im-  very  acceptable  to  our  readers  and  The  Denver  Evening  News,  The  Rocky  new,  beautiful,  symme'^rical  creation.” 
provement  in  the  dress  of  our  paper, .  that  the  operators  find  it  much  easier  Mountain  News,  The  New  York  Tele-  — J.  S.  Perry.  Arlington,  Tex. — Arling- 
all  of  which  is  very  gratifying  to  us.  j  to  set,  requiring  less  hand  spacing  gram,  The  Houston  Press  and  The  El  ton  Journal. 


We  consider  the  purchase  of  th|M|IililHllHM^ 

No.  5  the  best  investment  jir  ■  H 

ever  made.  There  is  no  cM  ■  ■ 

in  the  old  and  the  new  typM  (9  TRADE  ■  H 

appearance  of  The  Ino^  H 

Tribune  has  been  wonderi™y|ii,.,„,  ■ 

nroved.  We  regret  that  we  w^JiUillliinillll^^ 
long  as  we  did  before  making 
change." — Wilton  E.  Hall,  Anderson  i 
S.  C. — Independent-Tribune.  I 

“We  are  very  favorably  impre.ssed 
with  the  type  and  have  received  a  very 
favorable  reaction  from  the  public 
The  experiments  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  in  the  direction 
of  producing  a  more  legible  type  face  | 
which  would  relieve  eyestrain  with¬ 
out  sacrificiiig  space  are  to  be  highly  •ttOTXTi 

commended.  The  leading  optometrists  I  JL1.C  W  ! 
of  New  Orleans  commented  favorably  i 
on  this  type.” — James  M.  Thomson.  , 

New  Orleans,  Ia.— Publisher,  Morning  \  ■  — 

Tribune;  New  Orleans  Item;  The  |l 

Item-Tribune.  1  11 

“The  new  face  has  been  well  received  |  1 1  ^ 

by  our  readers  and  we  have  been  com-  IH  J, 

mended  by  prominent  citizens  on  our  JK  M 

adoption  of  it.  The  superintendent  of 
schools,  ministers,  doctors,  business 
men  and  opticians,  and  many  others 
have  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
legibility  of  the  new  type.” — ^Russell 
Stirling,  Trenton,  N.  J. — Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Trenton  Times.  T'”r> 

“Without  question  the  finest,  clear-  I  I 

est,  most  easily  read  type-face  ever 
designed,  we  join  your  noted  com¬ 
pany  in  a  just  pride  for  a  real  boon 
to  the  printing  trade  and  readers  at 
large.  We  are  proud  of  the  new  face, 
and  we  receive  no  end  of  compliments 
from  readers  each  day.” — Delos  E  m  r 

Brandon.  Sheridan,  Wyo. — Sheridan  ZM  1^  « 

Journal.  Z  J. 

“The  type  is  clear  and  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and.  we  think,  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  paper  consider¬ 
ably.” — W.  O.  Brown,  Youngstown 
Ohio — Business  Manager,  The  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator. 

“We  have  received  many  compli-  iVlIIlrvvJ 
ments  on  our  new  6%  point  Ionic 
dress.  Set  on  a  7  point  slug  it  is  much 
easier  to  read  and  more  restful  to  the  p, 

eye  than  was  the  old  7  point  dress.  In 
setting  it  requires  so  little  hand  spac¬ 
ing  that  the  operators’  strings  have 
increased  over  5  per  cent  since  the 

change.” — A.  N.  Damon,  Los  Angeles  - 

Cal. — Foreman  Composing  Room,  Los  *  Number  on 
Angeles  Times. 

“The  6 '4  point  Ionic  No.  5  with  Italic^^^.^^^^^^ 


LINOTYPE 


67r 

newspapers  are  now  set  in 

Ionic  No.  5 


BECAUSE 

IT  IS  MORE  LEGIBLE 


ARE  YOU  USING  IT? 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 


BROOKLYN, NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Represenlalive3  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

*  Number  on  the  day  this  advertisement  was  released.  List  increasing  daily 


'"‘'■“S^are  very  well  pleased  ^-Ith  the 
r  made.  There  is  no  com- 

^I'letween  the  Ionic  and  the 
H  MARK  o  1  ntique.  We  are  thoroughly 
JFsed.”— E.  W.  Wilson.  Prince 
B  C. — The  Daily  News. 

llimillT’TOItyillllMBm^  more  we  use  this  face  the  bet- 

we  like  it.” — H.  E.  Vilwock.  Col¬ 
ville,  Wash. — Manager,  The  States¬ 
man-Index  Company. 

“We  have  received  the  new  7  point 
Ionic  mats.  They  seem  to  me  to  solve 
a  problem  that  has  puzzled  me  since 
wc  changed  to  a  12  em  column  some 
months  ago.  Our  previous  mats  were 
'on  fat  for  a  column  so  narrow.  The 
7  point  enables  us  to  get  more  words 

•Vv  Sd  1X1  seemingly  enlarge  the  letters.  I  am 

j  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  even 

j  more  pleased  with  this  new  face  than 

bwill  we.” — W.  C.  Jamagin,  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa — Publisher,  Storm  Lake 
I  Pilot-Tribune. 

*  “To  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied 

)■  conservative.  It  com- 

\  J^  bines  to  a  most  satisfactory  degree  a 

type  easy  to  read  and  a  body  which 
lia.s  profitable  ‘carrying  capacity.’  For 
legibility,  word  count  and  genuine 
beauty  it  excels  any  news  type  face  I 
have  ever  seen.  For  the  market  page 
the  figures  are  as  easily  read  as  an 
^  .y  ._  eight  point  face.  On  the  press  run  our 

f  ..  I  K  I  |h  pre:vsmen  are  showing  a  marked  sav- 

ing  of  time  in  getting  up  the  proper 
color.  I  consider  the  new  type  face 
such  an  improvement  that  I  would 
not  take  $5,000.00  to  go  back  to  the 
old  seven  point  dress.  We  are  indeed 
glad  that  we  made  the  change.” — 
L  T  ym  T  ryni  Q  Harry  Giovannoli,  Lexington,  Ky. — 

^  i  y  f  f  r  '  Managing  Editor,  The  Leader. 

»  X  X  •  “We  have  had  many  most  compli¬ 

mentary  expressions  upon  the  im¬ 
proved  appearance  of  the  Gazette- 
News  with  the  Ionic  face  and  nat¬ 
urally  we  are  gratified.” — E.  M.  Per¬ 
kins,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. — President,  The 
Gazette-News. 

1  X  trE  VjVJ.  “We  are  very  much  pleased  with  its 
effectiveness.  It  is  a  beautiful  face  of 
type,  very  readable,  yet  sufficiently 
NEW  ORLEANS  condensed  to  be  a  desirable  newspaper 

body  type.  We  received  many  compli- 
ORONTO  ments  from  our  readers  on  our  new 

\he  World  dress  and  although  we  changed  from 

an  8  pt.  face  to  the  Ionic  there  has 

-  not  been  a  single  reader  complaint. 

ed.  List  increasing  daily  Before  installation  of  the  Ionic  we  set 
a  portion  of  our  newspaper  in  6  pt. 
— ^^^,,^^^^^_^^^^Century  which  always  brought  a  large 


NEW  ORLEANS 


is  indispensable  in  our  office.  We  use  than  the  old  8  point  we  were  using.”  Paso  Po.st.  The  News  also  was  the  |  number  of  complaints.  The  Ionic 

the  Ionic  for  all  legal  publications  — Geo.  W.  Comparet,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  first  daily  in  Oklahoma  to  use  this  seems  to  have  solved  our  problem  and 

and  it  also  saves  much  hand  setting  — Editor,  The  Arizona  Gazette.  type,  but  several  others  have  now  we  are  very  happy  with  the  results.” 

in  job  work.  The  combination  with  “It  is  being  wonderfully  received  taken  it  up.  I  am  attaching  state-  — H.  C.  Young,  Norfolk,  Va. — Norfolk 

Italic  is  very  satisfactory  to  us  and  with  compliments  from  all  sides.” —  ments  from  four  Oklahoma  City  op-  Journal  &  Guide. 

we  are  making  good  use  of  the  series  Eugene  Kelly,  Sioux  City,  Iowa — Man-  tometrists  which  may  be  of  interest  “Letters  and  telephone  messages  ex¬ 
daily.  If  our  present  series  should  be  ager.  The  Sioux  City  Tribune.  to  you.  In  addition,  we  have  received  pressing  pleasure  in  the  change  of  type 

destroyed  we  immediately  would  or-  “Since  changing  to  point  on  a  letters  from  a  great  many  News  j  face  for  the  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
der  another  series  of  Ionic  No.  5  with  7^  point  slug  we  have  heard  nothing  readers,  speaking  highly  of  the  Ionic  umns  of  The  Daily  News  continue  to 
Italic.” — ^Beach  &  Nichols,  Whitehall,  but  favorable  comment  and  the  ex-  type.” — Edward  A.  Evans,  Oklahoma  be  received. 

Wis.— The  Whitehall  Times.  pression  of  what  a  metropolitan  ap-  City,  Okla.— Editor,  The  Oklahoma  “The  change  has  made  the  news  and 

“We  adopted  the  6*4  point  Ionic  pearance  it  has  made  in  the  'Times.  News.  editorial  columns  much  easier  to  read, 

after  going  into  the  matter  very  thor-  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  new  dress  “The  use  of  Ionic  was  a  source  of  adding  pleasure  to  the  ride  home 
oughly  for  the  following  reasons —  has  added  100  per  cent  to  the  looks  of  much  gratification  to  the  owners  of  from  work  in  the  evenings,  wrote  a 
first,  it  was  more  legible  than  the  face  the  paper  and  has  also  been  responsi-  the  paper  and  we  were  the  recipients  number  of  our  readers.  The  strain 
we  had  been  using.  Second,  the  half  hie  for  some  increase  in  circulation.”  of  many  congratulatory  statements  upon  the  vision  is  reduced,  they  wrote, 
point  of  white  space  between  each  — C.  Patterson,  Toledo,  Ohio —  from  the  reading  public  as  a  result,  because  it  is  now  much  easier  to  follow 
line  provided  relief  for  the  reader’s  President,.  The  Toledo  Times  Publish-  The  type  is  certainly  a  wonderful  im-  the  print  even  in  moving  trains  and 
eye.  'Third,  it  is  a  decided  space  saver  iwg  Co.  provement  over  that  previously  used.”  cars.” — Daily  News,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

and  an  economy  in  that  we  are  gain-  “The  new  Ionic  arrived  and  we  have  — W.  H.  Marsh,  Rivei^de,  Cal. — Busi-  “We  are  more  than  pleased  with  it, 
ing  sufficient  letters  to  the  line  over  it  working  every  day.  Delighted  with  ness  Manager,  The  Riverside  Enter-  and  with  the  surprising  reaction  of  the 
what  we  had  been  using  before  to  it,  as  it  gives  The  American  a  much  prise.  public  to  the  change  of  face.  We  have 

average  practically  two  columns  a  neater  appearance.  Have  had  several  “You  may  be  assured  that  Ionic  7  literally  been  flooded  with  compli- 
day  additional  matter  for  our  readers  people  come  and  tell  us  they  are  de-  point  as  used  in  the  past  three  issues  ments.”— R.  D.  Allen.  Butler,  Missouri, 
and  for  our  advertisers  without  addi-  lighted  with  the  change.” — F.  W.  Han-  of  our  paper  has  made  an  instant  ‘hit’  Editor,  The  Butler  Weekly  Times. 
tional  operating  cost.  Since  putting  in  ton,  Griswold,  Iowa — The  Griswold  with  each  and  every  reader.  You  “The  reaction  from  the  reading  pub- 

a  new  type  dress  we  have  teen  com-  American.  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  lie  came  immediately  and  the  day 

paring  The  Register  very  carefully  “We  have  been  very  much  pleased  of  our  friend  have  called  and  com-  after  we  introduced  the  new  type  our 
with  other  papers,  both  large  and  with  the  6%  point  Ionic  which  we  are  plimented  the  new  appearance  of  our  telephones  were  kept  busy,  bringing 
small,  for  le^bility  and  I  would  not  using  for  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  paper.  To  say  that  Ionic  works  won-  us  many  expressions  of  commendation 
trade  the  6*4  point  Ionic  for  any  other  with  the  5%  point  Ionic  in  which  we  ders  and  breaks  up  the  monotony  of  and  appreciation.” — R.  W.  Hawley, 
face  on  the  market  under  an  8  point;  1  are  setting  our  classified  pages.  The  a  paper  is  putting  it  mildly.  Regen-  Salem,  Ohio — The  Salem  News. 


Linotypad  in  Cloister  Bold,  Narcist  end  7  Point  Ionic  No.  5,  except  large  title  litte 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  E  state 


BAKER  ROUNDS  OUT  50 
YEARS  AS  JOURNAUST 


FLOOD  CHECK  INSPIRES  “AL’S”  FAMOUS  SMILE 


PRESS  AS  “CORRUPTING 
INFLUENCE”  DEBATED 


Proident  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Re¬ 
ceiving  Congratulations — Old  Timers 
Hold  Meeting — Present  Head  of 
Daily  Began  as  Bookkeeper 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  who  began  his  career 
as  bookkeeper,  was  this  week  receiving 
congratula- 
tions  from  friends 
and  associates  o.i 
the  occasion  of  the 
5Uth  anniversary 
of  his  connection 
with  the  news¬ 
papers  of  his  city. 

Mr.  Baker 
started  in  business 
balancing  the 
books  of  the  old 
Cleveland  Herald. 
He  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  staying  at 
Euiem  H.  Baker  that  job  long,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  edi¬ 
torial  tribute  written  by  Archer  M.  Shaw, 
chief  editorial  writer,  and  printed  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  Dec.  1.  He  “switched  to 


advertising  and  made  himself  such  a 
nui.sance  to  the  Herald’s  competitors  that 
the  Leader  invited  him  across  the  street 
at  twice  the  salary  the  Herald  had  thought 
his  efforts  worth.’’ 

In  1898,  Mr.  Baker  joined  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  as  business  manager.  Mr. 
Baker  appointed  Charles  E.  Kennedy  edi¬ 
torial  director  and  the  Baker-Kennedy 


The  photograph  shows  Lynn  J.  Arnold,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Press  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Albany  <N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and  the  Albany  Evening 
News,  presenting  a  check  for  $15,000  for  the  Vermont  flood  sufferers  to  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  The  check  was  forwarded  by  Governor  Smith  to  Governor 
John  E.  Weeks  of  Vermont,  who  is  personally  supervising  flood  rehabilitation 
in  his  state.  This  check  forms  part  of  a  $31,000  fund  raised  by  the  Press 
company  for  the  benefit  of  Vermont  flood  victims. 


association  continued  until  1906,  when  Mr. 
Kennedy  retired  and  Mr.  Baker  became 
general  manager.  This  new  relationship 
with  the  Plain  Dealer  continued  until  1920, 
when  the  duties  of  management  were 
shifted  to  George  M.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Baker  continued  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  general  adviser  to  those  more 
active  in  the  publication. 

Mr.  Baker  was  a  director  of  the  .Amer- 


POUTICIANS  LEARNING 
VALUE  OF  ADVERTISING 

Money  Used  for  Paid  Space  Double 
and  Triple  Totals  of  Few  Years 
Ago,  Elxpense  Lists  Filed  by 
Candidates  Reveal 


mittee,  immediately  sent  out  full-page 
copy  urging  voters  to  approve  the  meas¬ 
ure. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  all  of  the 
candidates’  returns,  but  officials  in  the 
secretary  of  state’s  office  estimate  that 
the  advertising  expenditures  in  the  last 
election  campaigns  will  total  greater  than 
ever  before. 


Columbia  and  Cornell  Teams  Argue 
to  a  Draw — Declare  “Social 
Abnormalities 
Exploited’’ 

Misrepresentation  and  falsification  of 
the  news  by  a  press  which  is  “the  slave  of 
politics  and  absolutely  controlled  by  parti- 
.sanship,’’  was  the  outstanding  charge  made 
by  the  Columbia  College  debating  team 
which  _  upheld  the  affirmative  against  a 
team_  from  Cornell  University  on  Friday 
evening,  Dec.  2,  at  Columbia  University, 
on  the  subject :  “Resolved,  That  the  Press 
Is  Exerting  a  Corrupting  Influence  on 
Modern  Life.’’  The  result  was  a  tie. 

.Accusing  the  newspapers  of  not  being 
primarily  concerned  with  news  for  infor¬ 
mative  purposes,  but  rather  of  appealing 
to  people  through  “social  abnormalities,” 
Eugene  Lowe,  first  speaker  for  the 
affirmative,  presented  some  interesting 
facts  to  substantiate  his  argument. 

“Within  a  certain  period,”  said  Mr. 
Lowe,  “the  Acw  York  Evening  Graphic 
devoted  1,753  square  inches  of  space  to 
crime  and  divorce,  while  it  gave  only  982 
square  inches  to  general,  local  and  for¬ 
eign  news.  This  makes  it  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  social  disorders,  love  tangles 
and  crime.  Even  the  New  York  Times 
printed  30,000  words  on  the  mysterious 
death  of  ‘Dot’  King,  chorus  girl,  and 
gave  it  front  page  prominence.  On  Nov. 
2,  1927,  the  New  York  American  printed 
one  and  a  quarter  columns  on  the  Snyder 
murder  case  and  only  three-quarters  of 
a  column  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  Tax  Reduction.” 

The  negative’s  defense  of  the  press  was 
based  on  the  argument  that  the  good 
influences  e.xerted  by  the  newspapers  out¬ 
weigh  their  bad  influences.  The  Cornell 
trio  did  not  attempt  to  refute  the  charges 
made  by  their  opponents,  but  pointed  out 
the  benefits  which  the  newspapers  confer 
on  modern  life  through  their  newsgather- 


ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
from  1907  to  1924  and  its  president  from 
1912  to  1914.  He  has  been  a  director  ot 
the  Associated  Press  since  1916  and  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee. 

“The  Old  Timers’  Club”  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Hollenden  Hotel  and  during  the  luncheon 
Mr.  Baker  reviewed  his  half  century  of 
newspaper  work.  The  affair  was  really  a 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Baker.  City  Manager 
W.  R.  Hopkins  was  a  guest  and  also 
spoke,  paying  Mr.  Baker  and  the  Plain 
Dealer  a  high  tribute.  Mr.  Baker  told 
why  he  years  ago  selected  young  men  for 
important  positions.  He  said  there  came 
a  time  when  he  had  to  decide  whether  he 
would  keep  on  being  the  Plain  Dealer,  or 
whether  he  should  try  to  develop  young 
men  who  could  carry  on  without  him.  He 
decided  on  the  latter  course. 

“I  chose  the  latter  course,”  said  he, 
“and  I  have  not  regretted  it.” 

There  are  now  67  members  of  the  Old 
Timers’  Oub,  all  of  whom  have  given  the 
paper  20  years  or  more  service.  The 
“dean”  is  Frank  E.  Hoffman,  who  joined 
the  composing  room  staff  62  years  ago. 
Seven  new  members  were  added.  They 
are;  Joseph  Zucker,  reporter;  Quin  M. 
Gravatt,  assistant  financial  editor;  Joseph 
Lardin,  press  room ;  Mrs.  Maxfield  and 
W.  L.  Corpening  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment;  Frank  C.  Cornell  and  E.  A. 
Melcher  of  the  composing  room. 

Editor  Erie  C.  Hopwoqd,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  presided. 

The  new  officers  are :  President, 
George  M.  Rogers,  general  manager  of 
the  paper;  first  vice-president,  H.  D. 
.Ashby,  superintendent  of  employment ; 
second  vice-president,  Walter  Frey,  photo¬ 
engraver  ;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Donahey,  car¬ 
toonist;  secretary,  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday 
and  feature  editor. 


ANNOUNCES  SUNDAY  EDITION 

Announcement  that  a  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Santa  Ana  (Col.)  Daily  Evening 
Register  will  appear  Dec.  18  has  been 
made  by  J.  F.  Burke,  editor,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  several  months  ago  from 
J.  P.  Baumgartner,  T.  E.  Stephenson  and 
Harry  Duckett.  . 


The  glad-hand,  back-slapping  politician, 
with  liis  free  and  easy  distribution  of 
dubiou.s  cigars,  is  passe  in  New  York 
state  political  campaigns.  The  man  with 
the  clever  advertisement  writer  is  now 
victorious  at  the  polls. 

.All  through  the  formal  statements  of 
campaign  expenditures  filed  with  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  by  both  the  defeated  and 
the  elected,  the  notation  “newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising”  carries  the  largest  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  election  funds. 

Going  into  records  for  the  few  years 
that  the  expenditure  statements  have  been 
required  by  law  it  is  noticed  that  the 
newspaper  item  has  jumiK'd  to  tremendous 
proportions  in  the  ^icrt  time. 

In  almost  every  list  of  expenditures 
covering  the  recent  election  a  candidate’s 
allowance  for  newspaper  advertising  has 
doubled  and  sometimes  trebled  allow¬ 
ances  for  placard  printing,  cigars,  thim¬ 
bles  or  matches.  A  typical  report  reads 
like  this  one  filed  by  a  candidate  for  a 
county  office  upstate  :  .Advertising,  $595 ; 
entertainment,  $200;  printing,  $42;  cigars, 
etc.,  $36;  postage,  $10. 

.A  candidate  for  assemblyman  in  one 
county  reports  $95  for  advertising  and  $18 
for  poster  printing.  His  opponent  spent 
about  $26  for  cigars  for  the  men  and 
$18  for  thimbles  for  the  women  and  about 
$12  for  advertising.  He  was  defeated  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Newspapers  in  cities  where  there  were 
mayoralty  contests  were  jammed  with 
full-page  “copy”  every  day  for  more  than 
a  week  before  election.  In  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where  a  particularly  warm  contest  was 
waged  with  tax-rates  as  an  issue,  the 
candidates  for  mayor  vied  with  one 
another  from  day  to  day  in  the  amount 
of  space.  A  full-page  ad  of  one  was 
answered  sometimes  with  a  double-truck 
spread  by  the  other  candidate.  The  elec¬ 
tion  result  was  very  close. 

Also  contributing  to  the  figures  for  big 
political  space  in  New  York  state  news¬ 
papers  this  year  were  the  full-pages  on 
the  $300,()(X),000  subway  bond  issue  amend¬ 
ment  proposition.  In  New  York  City 
alone  $47,100  was  spent  in  full  pages  op¬ 
posing  the  amendment.  Edwin  Corning, 
chairman  of  the  state  Democratic  com¬ 


YOUNG  AD  MEN  LAUGH 
AT  THEIR  BUSINESS 

Association  Puts  on  “Copped  Copy,’’ 
an  Advertising  Burlesque — Prominent 
Advertisers  and  Agency  Men  in 
Boxes  at  Waldorf  Affair 

l-'oibles  of  the  advertising  business  were 
burlesqued  this  week  by  the  neophytes, 
when,  on  Dec.  6.  the  Association  of  Young 
Men  iii  .Advertising,  .New  York,  put  on 
“Copped  Copy,”  original  musical  revue 
written  by  -Alan  Green,  Wesley  Jones, 
and  Walter  Kaspareit.  Kaspareit  was 
also  one  of  the  actors.  Lyrics  and  music 
were  written  by  R.  Shenatt. 

One  of  the  laughs  of  the  show  followed 
the  scene  in  which  a  copy  writer  hit  upon 
the  original  superlative  of  “very  very 
good”  to  advertise  a  brand  of  pickles. 

“Oh  that  will  never  do,”  the  contact 
man  advised  him.  “It  needs  an  arresting 
idea  an  interrupting  idea.  Here,  I  have 
it.  Make  it  ‘very,  very,  very  good.’  ” 

The  production  held  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  was  well  attended.  Boxes 
were  held  by:  Adcc,  Inc.,  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  American  Weekly, 
.Associated  Business  Papers,  Barron  Col¬ 
lier,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Einson  Free¬ 
man  Company,  Frank  Presbrey  Company, 
Harry  L.  Reichenbach,  Holland’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Dallas,  Texas,  John  Wanamaker, 
Kiernan  and  Jones,  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  A'ork  American, 
New  York  Evening  Graphic,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
New  York  Telegram,  Paul  Block,  Powers 
Reproduction  Company,  Stanley  Gunni¬ 
son  Company,  Street  &  Smith,  S.  C. 
Beckwith  Special  Agency,  T.  F".  Moore 
Company,  William  H.  Rankin  Company. 

BLAZE  RUINS  PRESSES 

Approximately  $10,000  damage  was 
caused  by  fire  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
Whitehall  (N.  Y.)  Times  on  Dec.  2. 
The  Times,  which  recently  became  a 
semi-weekly  after  more  than  a  year  as  a 
daily,  is  owned  by  Edward  F.  Roche. 


ing  and  philanthropic  projects.  The  ex¬ 
pose  of  the  fake  diploma  mill  by  the 
New  York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
the  cleaning  up  of  local  health  conditions 
by  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  News  Index,  were 
offered  by  the  first  Cornell  speaker  as 
ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  great  public  benefactor.  Other 
services  rendered  by  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  their  aid  to  needy  families  during  the 
Christmas  season,  raising  of  funds  to  send 
children  of  the  city  slums  away  to  the 
country  during  the  summer  time  and  their 
educational  influences  exerted  through 
oratorical  contests  and  similar  benefits, 
were  named  by  the  negative  side. 

1.  Levy  of  Cornell,  in  describing  the 
press  as  the  “foundation  and  stability  of 
our  public,”  cited  the  indispensable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  newspapers,  such  as  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  stock  quotations,  sporting  news, 
“help  wanted”  colunuis,  editorials,  ship 
news,  and  special  informative  articles. 

Sydney  S.  Kirshner,  who  summed  up 
for  the  negative,  argued  that  the  news- 
jiapers  contain  basically  the  truth.  He 
cited  a  statement  once  made  by  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer  that  “for  every  four  dollars  spent  in 
obtaining  a  piece  of  news,  six  dollars  was 
spent  in  verifying  it.”  He  maintained 
that  the  newspapers  helped  in  placing  the 
right  ideal  of  manhood  in  the  public’s 
mind  by  glorifying  the  feat  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
caused  the  people  to  look  with  scorn  a 
few  years  ago  upon  “Fatty”  Arbuckle. 

The  debate  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute  of  .Arts  and  Sciences, 
with  Prof.  Emory  E.  Neff  of  Columbia 
College  as  presiding  chairman. 

TED  DALTON  PROMOTED 

Theodore  Dalton  has  been  promoted 
from  the  photographic  staff  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  picture  assignment  editor  and 
chief  photographer  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  This  is  a  new  position 
created  by  Col.  Frank  J.  Hause,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  places  a  trained  photog¬ 
rapher  in  charge  of  picture  assignments, 
a  job  previously  handled  by  the  assistant 
city  editor..  Dalton  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  under  Charles  Chapin, 
former  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  World. 
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The  1928  Edition 

The  International  Year  Book 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

offers  the  most  widely  diffused  and  most  intensely 
concentrated  coverage  of  the  actual  buying  power  of  its 
field  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  seller  of  newspaper 
space  or  products  and  services  used  in  the  newspaper 
plant. 

Augmented  Circulation 

The  enlarged  usefulness  of  this  great  standard 
Data  and  Personnel  Reference  Book 

The  vastly  increased  interest  in  it  and  almost  feverish 
expectancy  for  its  appearance 

All  Point 

to  this  being  the  Banner  Year  Book  of  the  Entire  Series  So  Far 

Remember — 

It  will  be  used  constantly  throughout  the  year  by 

1.  Advertising  Agencies  that  control  the  placing  of  95% 
of  the  total  National  Newspaper  Linage. 

2.  An  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  General 
Advertisers  with  whose  names  2md  products  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  intimately  familiar. 

3.  Practically  100%  of  the  executives  of  the  entire  daily 
newspaper  held. 

YOU  CERTAINLY  SHOULD  SPREAD  IN  IT  THE  STORY  OF 
WHAT  YOU  HAVE  TO  OFFER  TO  THIS  DOMINATING 
SECTION  OF  YOUR  MARKET. 

Regular  rates  apply. 

How  much  space  shall  we  reserve  for  YOU? 
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Women  In  Advertising  and  Journalism 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
STUDYING  LAW 


Helen  Nolan,  New  York  Mirror,  Be¬ 
came  Interested  in  Profession 
Covering  Courts  for  Albany 
Knickerbocker-Press 


1953  Graybar  building.  She  has  also  en¬ 
gaged  Grace  Forbes,  formerly  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  Frank  Harwood,  vice-president 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  to  solicit  national 
advertising.  Miss  DeBoth  has  just 
completed  a  school  put  on  for  the 
youngstoii'H  (O.)  Vitidicator. 


Helen  Nolan,  new  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Xcw  York  Daily  Mirror,  is  using 
journalism  as  a  springboard  into  law. 

Every  morning 
she  journeys  from 
her  apartment  in 
uptown  New 
York  nearly  a 
dozen  miles  to  the 
law  school  of  St. 
I^wrence  U  n  i- 
versity,  Brooklyn. 
The  afternoons 
she  spends  cover¬ 
ing  the  courts  or 
writing  sports 
for  the  Hearst 
tabloid. 

Three  years  ago 
Miss  Nolan  first 


Helek  Noeak 


aspired  to  the  role  of  Portia.  On  the 
staff  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press, 
assigned  to  report  a  murder  trial,  she 
became  fascinated  by  the  suave  manner  of 
defense  counsel.  Of  all  newspaper  jobs 
she  has  always  liked  that  of  reporting 
trials  best,  she  said  this  week. 

Miss  Nolan  was  connected  with  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  for  four  years._  Part  of  that 
time  she  was  household  editor  and  origi¬ 
nator  and  conductor  of  the  “Mary  Lans¬ 
ing”  column.  Her  first  assignment  on  the 
Mirror  was  covering  a  women’s  hockey 
match  in  Westchester.  She  is  looking 
forward  to  reporting  a  good  murder  trial. 
She  has  three  more  years  ahead  of  her  at 
law  school  before  she  can  try  the  bar 
examinations. 


Appointed  By  I.  A.  A. 

Helen  Cornelius  of  Harper's  Bacar 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  economics  of  advertising,  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association  of 
which  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  chairman.  The 
appointment  was  announced  this  week  by 
Mr.  Strong  addressing  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Oub  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Strong’s 
committee  organized  the  new  bureau  of 
research  and  education  of  the  I.A..\., 
headed  bv  Professor  N.  W.  Barnes. 


Miss  Kuhn  Returns 

Irene  Corbally  Kuhn,  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Nezv  York  Daily  Mirror  has 
returned  to  New  York  from  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  she 
visited  friends  now  living  in  the  capitol, 
whom  she  knew  in  Shanghai,  China. 


Joins  Suburban  Paper 

Mrs.  L.  R.  (Susette)  .\bbott,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  associated  with  the  society 
news  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune-Capital, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Beavcrdale 
News,  Des  Moines  suburban  paper. 


NEW  TYPE  BARBER’S  POLE 


Miss  Brobeck  Joins  McCall’s 

Miss  Florence  Brobeck,  lately  editor 
and  director  of  the  New  York  Hercild 
Tribune  Institute,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  McCall’s  Magazine  as  associate 
editor.  Miss  Brobeck  is  a  member  of 
The  National  Association  of  Home 
Economics,  the  New  York  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  National  Women’s 
Press  Club  of  Washington,  Pen  Women’s 
League. 


Women  Visit  Penney  Company 

Members  of  the  New  York  League  of 
-Advertising  Women  recently  visited  the  * 
building  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 
The  visitors  were  particularly  interest^ 
in  the  advertising  department,  shown 
them  by  R.  L.  Whitman,  advertising 
director.  The  trip  was  engineered  by 
Bertha  Becker,  chairman  of  the  league’s 
educational  committee. 


Newspaper  Ads  Serve  Smart  New  York 
Hair  Trimmer 

\  smart  New  York  barber  is  using 
newspaper  advertisements  as  a  new  type 
of  barber’s  pole  to  attract  women  into 
his  “exclusive  shoppe.” 

His  advertisements,  saleable  to  barbers 
in  other  cities,  are  illustrated  each  day 
wMth  simple  pen  and  ink  sketches  of 
different  types  of  women,  showing  the 
coiffures  best  suited  to  them.  The  head¬ 
line  reads,  “Watch  For  Your  Type.” 

The  New  York  barber  works  the 
French  appeal,  fascinating,  it  seems, 
to  most  women.  His  name  is  R.  Louis, 
and  his  copy  accordingly  proceeds : 

“Now,  madame,  we  have  the  silhouette 
effect,  you  will  notice,  if  you  please,  the 
round  shaped  head — the  small  ears,  I  do 
not  cover  them. 

“The  face  is  thin,  so  I  swirl  the  hair 
around  the  head — we  now  have  the  per¬ 
fect  contour. 

“With  you,  too,  between  the  hours  of 
10  and  12,  and  2  and  4,  excepting  Friday 
and  Saturdays,  I  will  consult.  For  this 
there  is  no  charge. 


Newspaper  Women  Speak 

Kathernie  Lyons,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Boston  (Alass,)  Traveler  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Mills,  household  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  Trazrler,  were  speakers 
at  “Newspaper  Night”  held  by  the 
Women’s  Republican  Club  of  Alalden. 
Frank  A.  Bayrd,  editor  of  the  Malden 
(Mass.)  Ez'eiiing  Netvs  was  also  a 
speaker. 


Mitt  Schlicker  With  Norcrott 

Miss  Christine  Schlicker  formerly 
secretary  and  production  manager  of 
Hazard  Advertising  Corporation  has 
joined  the  organization  of  “Norcross”. 
publishing  and  advertising. 


DeBoth  Opent  N.  Y.  Office 


BAL'OMORE  CLUB  ELECTS 

T.  J.  C.  Williams,  a  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man.  was  unanimously  re-elected 
president  of  the  B.xltimore  Press  Cli’b 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  Saturday,  December  3.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were :  Vice-presidents, 
Folger  McKinsey  and  W.  Dwight  Bur¬ 
roughs  ;  recording  and  corresponding 
secretary.^  John  J.  Ely;  financial  secre- 
tary,  \Villiam  C.  Watkins;  treasurer, 
Edward  H.  Pfund ;  board  of  governors, 
Frank  F.  Patterson.  George  Garner, 
Harold  D.  Jacobs,  (leorge  T.  Jenkins, 
Vincent  deP.  Fitzpatrick,  Judge  Will¬ 
iams.  Mr.  McKinsey,  Air.  Burroughs. 
Mr.  Ely,  Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Pfund. 

“BIGGEST  CHRISTMAS  DINNER” 

\\  illis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  publisher  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  h?s  wired 
executives  of  his  paper  from  his  estate 
at  Harrisonburg.  Va.,  to  begin  prepara¬ 
tions  immediately  for  his  “biggest  news¬ 
boy  dinner,”  Dec.  26.  This  will  be’  the 
27th  year  Mr.  Kilmer  has  played  host 
to  the  newsboys  of  Binghamton,  Johnson 
City,  and  Endicott  on  Christmas.  This 
year  600  are  expected  to  attend. 


Jessie  M.  DeBoth.  who  operates  cook-  Many  a  loud  and  gaudy  pair  of  spats 


ing  and  homemaking  schools  for  news-  cover  an  honest  pair  of  cotton  sockV 
papers,  has  opened  a  New  York  office  at  Detroit  News. 


KELLY 

SPRINGFIELD 

TIRES 

are  Nationally  Advertised  in 

The 

Christian  Science  Monitor 


The  dealer  “tie-in”  advertisement 
above  is  one  of 
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which  have  appeared  in  the  Monh 
tor,  from  27  different  cities,  since 
January  12,  1927,  when  the 
national  advertising  began  to 
appear. 


A  folder  describing  this  *  tiC'tn** 
smrice  will  be  sent  on  re<}ue3t 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

107  Falmouth  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
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It  doesn’t  require  much  study  to  determine  the 
value  of  New  England  as  a  National  Advertiser’s 
market.  A  glance  thru  the  statistical  records 
proves  that  conclusively,  for  no  section  of  the 
country  offers  such  diversity  of  industry,  and 
wealth  accumulation. 

To  illustrate:  In  the  staple  industries  producing 
annually  products  valued  fifty  millions  and  over, 
the  New  England  States  produce  nearly  six  and 
a  half  billion  dollars,  as  against  sixty  billion  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  entire  United  States,  or  over  1  0%  of 
the  total  production. 

In  some  of  the  industries  this  market  furnishes 
from  25%  to  70%  of  the  country’s  total,  as  for 


instance  Cotton  manufactures  38%,  Worsted 
goods  64%,  Boots  and  shoes  38%,  Rubber  boots 
and  shoes  58%,  Hardware  40%,  Dyeing  and  fin¬ 
ishing  textiles  46%,  Jewelry  40%,  Textile  ma¬ 
chinery  70%,  etc. 

With  these  industries  furnishing  employment  to 
skilled  labor,  there  is  plenty  of  buying  power, 
and  a  demand  exists  for  every  product  that  is 
used  in  the  home.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  advertising  your  product  to  the  New  England 
consumer  will  bring  a  ready  response,  and  with 
the  dealer  ready  to  distribute  your  product,  what 
reason  then  have  you  to  stay  away  from  this  prof¬ 
itable  market?  Why  not  consult  with  these 
newspapers  if  you  are  still  in  doubt? 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population,  3,852,356 

Circu-  2,500 
lation  lines 

•Attleboro  Sun  . (E)  5.553  .03 

•Boston  Globe  . (MAE)  293.503  .50 

•Boston  Globe  . (S)  329.546  .65 

tBoston  Transcript  . (E)  35.940  .20 

•Boston  Post  . (M)  404.661  .60 

•Boston  Post  . (8)  344.564  .  55 

tPitchbur^  Sentinel  . (E)  12.159  .06 

•Harerhlll  Gazette  . (E)  16.213  .065 

•Lynn  Item  . (E)  16.831  .065 

tLowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Ereninr  Leader  . . .  (MAE)  20.534  .07 

•Hew  Bedford  Standard  Mer¬ 
cury  . (MAE)  32.719  .10 

•Now  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 

(8)  29.068  .10 

•North  Adams  Transcript.  (E)  10.481  .05 

•Pittsfleld  Eagle  . (E)  18.307  .058 

•Salem  News  . (E)  21.464  .09 

•Tinnton  Gazette  . (E)  9.323  .05 

•Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

(MAE)  100.156  .28 

•Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(8)  51.532  .21 


10.000 

lines 

.03 

.50 

.55 

.20 

.60 

.55 

.045 

.05 

.05 

.07 

.10 

.10 

.04 

.055 

.07 

.035 

.25 


CONNECTICUT— PopulaOon,  1,880,631 
Circa-  2,500 
lation  lines 

•Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EAM)  44.739  .15 

•Bridgeport  Post  . (8)  22.549  .10 

•Hartford  Courant  . (H)  35.708  .09 

•Hartford  Courant  . (8)  58,748  .13 

tHartford  Times  . (E)  56.347  .15 

•♦Middletown  Press  . (E)  8.494  .05 

tNew  Haven  Register. .  (EA8)  50.846  .15 

•New  London  Bay . (E)  12.738  .06 

tNorwich  Bulletin  . (M)  13.048  .07 

tNorwalk  Hour  . (E)  6.619  .045 

tt8outh  Norwalk  8entinel.(E)  5.503  .045 

•Stamford  Advocate  . (E)  11.005  .05 

•Waterbury  Republican-American 

(MAE)  25.343  .08 

•Waterbury  Republican..  (8)  16.560  .08 

MAINE— Population,  768.014 
•Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 

8uDday  Telegram. ..  (MAE)  62.473  .20 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population.  443.683 
•Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E)  6.279  .0375 

tKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  8,994  .036 

fManchester  Union-Leader 

(MAE)  31.826 


10.000 

lines 

.15 

.10 

.09 

.13 

.15 

.03 

.14 

.045 

.05 

.045 

.035 

.04 

.08 

.08 


.025 

.023 


RHODE  ISLAND— Population.  604.397 


(Sreu- 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

•Pawtucket  Times  _ 

,..(E) 

28  392 

.08 

.08 

•Prov'dcnce  Bulletin  . . 

..(E) 

72.254 

.20 

(B).27 

•Providence  Journal  ... 

..(M) 

41.766 

.12 

(B).87 

•Providence  Journal  . . 

...(8) 

74.684 

.20 

.20 

•Providence  News  . 

...(E) 

28.049 

.08 

.08 

•Providence  Tribune  . . . 

...(E) 

19.766 

.10 

.09 

tWesterly  Sun  . 

(EA8) 

5.602 

.03 

.03 

•Woonsocket  Call  .... 

...(E) 

14.970 

.05 

.05 

VERMONT 

— Population.  352.428 

•Barre  Times  . 

...(E) 

7.192 

.04 

.03 

tBrattleboro  Reformer 

...(E) 

3.535 

.035 

.02 

•Burlington  Free  Press 

..(M) 

14.757 

.06 

.06 

•Rutland  Herald  . 

. . .  (M) 

11.815 

.055 

.055 

tSt,  Johnsbury  Caledonian. 

Record  . 

...(E) 

4.062 

.03 

.02 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement.  October  1,  1927. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement,  March  31,  1927, 
t  Government  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 

+t  Government  Statement.  March  31,  1927. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin, 


.21 


.18 


.12 
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Peter,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  JUDGE  DENIES  MOVE  Toli», 

III  addition  to  i\orWing  on  the  Times,  con” 

ducted  a  column  in  the  Courier-Express.  i^I  1 1  K.tr  UK.  1  tK 

During  the  war  he  served  overseas  with  - 

an  ambulance  corps,  after  being  refused  Remu.,  on  Trial  for  Murder,  Attean* 
by  the  army  on  account  of  defective  eye- 

_ _  York  World,  Held  for  Con- 

MUST  DEFEND  LIBEL  SUIT  tempt  of  Court  ! 


r  i  I  gr  Ti  fiMi  judge  Refute*  to  Quash  Action  Against  A  motion  asked  by  George  Remn 

n  asADi  CM  ocw  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  bootlegger  lawyer  on  trial  for  wii 

By  MARLEN  PEW  ^  ^  d  in  Gr^innati,  to  have  Du^ 

i’kXE  wonders  if  civic  honor  is  not  ap-  If  any  “dO"  gossip  doubts  this  assertion  Owens,  the  Tulsa  World  and  Eugene  Jr  ./!/*’  ^  *  c^' 

^  pallingly  on  the  decline  in  this  fair  we  may  only  ask  him  to  analyze  the  Lorton,  its  publisher  and  editor,  in  the  / 

land  and  whether  we  shall  not  live  to  see  ethics  of  his  own  circle  of  personal  ac-  $200,000  libel  suit  brought  by  Justice  J.  cu" ^  t-nester  ^ 

fulfilled  the  age-old  prophecy  of  the  quaintances.  Among  them  how  many  w.  Clark  of  the  state  supreme  court,  wnom  tne  Kemus  trial  b 

world's  leading  philosophers  that  our  would  perjure  themselves  to  win  a  law-  ^as  overruled  by  Judge  Tom  G.  Cham-  Prosecuted. 

national  ship  ultimately  will  founder  on  suit?  How  many  would  sell  a  vote  or,  bers  in  district  court.  Oklahoma  City,  "  v  t  ' 

the  rock  of  materialism.  Certainly  the  if  not  that,  risk  the  discomfort  and  recently.  N  ichols  wrote  for  the  Fort 

news  of  recent  years  has  been  calculated  annoyance  involved  in  the  act  of  publicly  Judge  Chambers  gave  defendants  20  the  ^gned  stotement  of 

to  alarm  those  who  love  America  and  challenging  the  illegal  vote  of  a  neigh-  days  in  which  to  file  their  answer  to  liej 

hold  to  the  democratic  faith  of  the  fathers,  bor  ?  How  many  vote  at  all  ?  How  the  plaintiff’s  petition.  mother.  1  he  i^titm  drei 

On  what  stuff  are  they  feeding  that  men  many  are  willing  to  serve  on  juries?  Justice  T.  F.  Branson  has  a  similar  5*^^  trom  i  rosecutor  Clwrles  P.  Taft, 
and  women  have  grown  so  crass?  How  many  wink,  blink  and  smile  at  suit  pending  against  the  same  defendants  “"o>  *0"  Lourt  Justice  Taft. 

*  ♦  *  srraft.  both  in  business  and  in  Dolitics?  w  thon  «7nn  nno  who  averred.  _  although  we  do  not  repn- 


graft,  both  in  business  and  in  politics?  for  slightly  more  than  $200,000. 


l.^V/VAA  ASS  A*. SNA  ...  511^1111^  IIIUIC  UlCtU  C#»nf  Vf  r  Vl  U  Ic’’  FU  ♦  “  I  * 

IS  the  country  shocked  when  it  learns  How  many  practice  unostentatious  Justice  Fletcher  Riley  recently  was  ^^ni  *\ir.  Mcnois,  tnat  a  compjain 

that  a  man,  educated  in  the  public  charity?  How  many  are  faithful  in  awarded  a  verdict  of  $100  in  district  j' f  'i'  ^ 

schools,  resident  of  the  national  capital  their  dornestic  lives  ?  How  many  are  court  in  his  suit  against  Owens,  the  ,1  u  i 

where  the  flag  is  ever  flying  and  the  actual  thieves  and  scoundrels  in  busi-  newspaper  and  Lorton.  All  the  suits  arc  .:,riocc  ct  nA  a  *  j 

strains  of  the  national  anthem  are  ever  ness,  wolfishly  devouring  all  that  comes  based  on  a  political  advertisement  run  in  '4  , i  •  i  *-  ip<* 

on  the  air,  is  allegedly  willing  to  sell  a  within  reach?  How  many  are  willing  the  Tulsa  World. 


strains  of  the  national  anthem  are  ever  ness,  wolfishly  devouring  all  that  comes  based  on 
on  the  air,  is  allegedly  willing  to  sell  a  within  reach?  How  many  are  willing  the  Tulsa 
juror’s  oath  for  a  motor  car  half  as  long  to  deny  a  stomach  craving  to  honor  a 
as  a  city  block?  We  did  not  notice  that  c^istitutional  provision  that  denies  man’s  RE 

this  revelation  caused  any  remarkable  right  to  trade  in  alcoholic  beverages .' 
commotion  in  the  ranks  of  citizenship.  How  many  honor  truth  or  will  make 
Rather,  it  was  discounted  by  the  very  a>iy  personal  sacrifice  in  its  name  ?  Do 
common  belief  among  the  people  that  jury  you  know  men  who  seem  to  be  respect-  '-o 

verdicts  are  bartered  like  corn  and  able  who,  for  “their  price,”  would  fire  jhe  £? 
potatoes.  The  distrust  of  the  judicial  a  tenement,  rob  a  blind  man,  bribe  a  existed  ir 


RECEIVER  FOR  DAILY 


public  press.” 

In  his  dispatch  to  the  World  reportinj 
the  attempt  to  hold  him  for  contempt 
Mr.  Nichols  said  that  in  arguing  tk 
wii:  motion  Remus  “pointed  out  with  a  I 
relevance  that  continues  to  be  completely 


commotion  m  tne  ranxs  oi  citizensnip.  nuuui  num  nm  maivc  /-ill  V  N.w.  w.T  i? “ _ 

Rather,  it  was  discounted  by  the  very  any  personal  sacrifice  in  its  name?  Do  •  '  -l  m  rj-  *  L  ^  f  k  '  4 

common  belief  among  the  people  that  jurv  you  know  men  who  seem  to  be  respect-  Continue  with  New  Editor  relevance  that  continues  to  be  completely 

verdicts  are  bartered  like  corn  and  able  who,  for  “their  price,”  would  fire  jhe  Evmston  Neu'S-btdex.  which  has  'o'nertioJT  wiJh 

potatoes.  The  distrust  of  the  judicial  a  tenement,  rob  a  blind  man,  bribe  a  existed  in  Chicago’s  north  shore  suburb 

system  in  this  country  has  become  almost  pubhe  otticial.  cheat  an  orphan  or  any  as  a  newspaper  and  publishing  confcern  for  ‘  .fi.  ..  * 

universal.  As  so  many  believe  that  the  other  contemptible  act  short  ot  murder  =0  years,  has  been  placed  in  receivership.  t.-ZI  qpnnW ‘jn  V,, W  tvf  ^ 

courts  are  crooked  it  is  but  natural  that  Newspaper  men  who  are  m  close  contact  The  paper  announced  that  the  receivers,  ulu  rrnri  \fr 

when  they  become  involved  in  litigation  with  hie,  not  as  many  unsophisticated  h.  Ellis  Sidley  and  Edwin  D.  Buell,  had  'a  _ 

or  are  selected  for  jury  duty  they  thrill  people  idealize  it,  but  as  it  really  exists,  changed  the  name  to  the  Ei'cning  News-  ciiurt  *'  ™ 

to  the  idea  of  opjKirtunity  to  cash  in  know  all  too  well  that  the  modern  index  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  pub-  _ 

through  graft,  perjury  or  privilege.  No  ethical  standard  does  not  average  high  Hshed  daily.  'The  receivership,  it  was  JOINS  A  N  P  A 

more  fearsome  spectre  of  democratic  and  every  day’s  newspaper  records  an-  explained,  was  adopted  to  line  up  old  debts  jwnio  n.  r.  a. 

downfall  can  be  imagined  than  this  popu-  other  chapter  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  of  the  concern  and  make  arrangements  The  Sfeit(>efn'ille  (O.)  Herald-Star  \ai 
lar  distrust,  largely  with  cause,  of  our  moral  degeneration  of  the  race.  for  paying  them.  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Ameri- 

legal  system.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Important  changes  in  personnel  took  can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  ii 

♦  *  »  TT  is  a  candid  criticism  that  the  weak-  effect  Dec.  5.  .\llen  D.  Albert,  editor  and  was  announced  this  week. 

"Y^E  like  to  believe  with  the  late  Walter  est  feature  of  the  American  newspaper  publisher  of  the  News-Index  since  last 

"  Page  who,  while  American  ambas-  press  today  is  lack  of  spiritual  values,  summer,  and  two  oi  his  sons  retired. 

sador  to  England,  wrote  that  “our  form  of  Many  editors  have  becorne  actually  fear-  Joseph  P.  Northrop  became  editor  and  L.  irmi  ac-r 

government  and  scheme  of  society  are  so  ful  of  being  charged  with  “preaching,”  D.  Leavitt  superintendent  of  commercial  tt  IlCIlCVCr  yOU  8CC 
unmeasurably  superior  to  anything  on  this  that  were  a  high  crime,  and  almost  printing.  dlsDSltch  sicmcci  bv 

side  of  the  world  that  no  comparison  need  every  newspaper  writer,  editor  and  pub-  - -  S  J 

be  made  ♦  *  *  in  all  the  humanities  I'sher  avoid  “controversy”  as  if  it  were  CENSORS  SCHOOL  ADS 

we  are  a  thou^nd  years  ahead  of  any  the  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  this  M 

people  here.’  We  know,  of  course,  that  >et,  we  ^lieve,  candid  discussion  of  the  ,  j  .i  .  i  j  ordered  the  JT  4 

in  the  material  sense  we  are  ahead  of  the  days  evils,  particularly  when  in  direct  C(.i,ool  of  Annlied  Arts  Hattie  Creek  GeOfRC  m  — ^ 

other  nations  of  the  world.  As  regards  terms  and  with  local  application,  strikes  xi-  ,  *  j*  PP  r  '  ■  j’  * 

.h.  machanic,  ot  life  ,h.  com^n  .he  very  Me  .ha.  people  wa«,  to  hear  i'.  wai  D- 

of  America  have  comforts  that  would  whether  from  the  pulpit,  radio,  lecture  a*  *  ^  f  *  l-  rji  i 

have  dared  .he  rolers  ot  .he  Mi™,  ot  Pl«form  or  pre„  There  i,  ,aeh  a  thing  XV,"*  “""S  ,  ""'raivVf™  Moulson,  lg.  flM 

halt  a  century  ago.  Applied  service  ha,  m  "apns  circnlation  through  a  policy  ,  and  2ancS  „  HMSM 

given  us  such  marvelous  conveniences  and  high-minded  advocacy  of  civic  right-  _ '  PP  cotton  . 

has  so  wonderfully  lifted  from  the  backs  eousness  and  individual  morality.  -ruDi? a i-rue  *i»t  expert, 

of  men  the  burdens  of  labors,  that  we  may  ♦  *  *  COMMERCE  THREATENS  ART 

truly  say  that  life  has  become  a  vast  *be  fifth  century  before  Christ,  in  receiver  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

machine  which  operates  almost  auto-  Athens,  a  race  of  men  lived  who  Press  Club  is  sought  by  the  Berry  Wales  •  »i.  »  •  » 

matically.  Our  national  resources  seem  scorned  the  dehumanizing  elements  of  Company  of  Boston,  wholesale  beef  the  paper  prinb 

exhaustless.  Dire  poverty  has  almost  mere  work-a-day  existence,  sordid  dealers,  who  aver  in  their  bill  of  equity  *,*  *“*.  **®*’**''^* 

disappeared.  No  people  have  ever  been  barter  and  trade,  gormandizing  and  that  the  club  has  failed  after  30  days  hcauon  nghts  ot  the  hnanciml 

bles.sed  as  are  we.  vulgar  display.  That  race  gave  to  the  to  pay  an  execution  for  $215.91  taken  •emce  o 

*  *  *  w’orld  an  art,  literature  and  a  culture  out  on  a  judgment  of  $209.66  and  costs  CONSOLIDATED  PRESS 

TJOW  IS  it,  then,  amid  the  splendors  of  which  to  this  day  has  no  equal.  Beauty,  in  the  municipal  civil  court. 

the  age,  that  so  much  unrest,  un-  Ivuth  and  honor  were  their  gods.  We  _  “ 

happiness,  disorder  and  villainy  exist  have  found,  and  will  increasingly  find.  I  “ 

among  the  people,  that  standards  are  gen-  Ibat  the  clatter  of  the  vast  standardizing 

erally  so  low  and  that  life,  rather  than  be-  machine  we  have  built  up  for  our  hap-  17,111  Average 

coming  more  simple,  has  become  so  com-  pmess  and_  well-being  is  no  substitute  rUll'PrtgC  wOlTllCS  o 

plex  and  intricate  that  we  wonder  if  it  Ibe  spiritual  \'alues  that  live  in  an  1  Net  Paid  Cirrulatinn  for 

is  not  a  signal  of  a  breakdown  of  cirili-  app^al  to  the  mind  rather  than  the  flesh  |  Page  tTlBtS  OT  readv-  i 

zation?  The  comforts  and  blessings  that  mankind.  '  .  .  .  .  I  Octnher 


George 

D. 

Moulson, 


you  know  the  paper  that  prints 
it  hiM  the  exclusive  city-of-puh> 
lication  rights  of  the  financial 
service  of 
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Full-page  Comics 


inventive  genius  and  national  wealth  have  ■  — 

showered  upon  us  do  not  seem  to  lift  our  BANDIT  KILLS  REPORTER 

eyes  from  the  ground.  The  automobile.  _ _ 

the  steamship,  the  swift  locomotive,  radio,  h.  C.  Peter,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo  Times  Shot 


moving  pictures,  entertaining  newspapers, 
good  homes  appointed  with  every  modern 
convenience,  rich  foods  which  know  no 


By  Prowler  at  His  Home 

Herbert  C.  Peter,  Jr.,  39,  reporter  and 


Page  mats  or  ready- 
print  sections — eight 
distinct  comics  in 
four  pages. 


Average 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for 
October 


season,  apparel  such  as  only  the  very  columnist  on  the  Buffalo  Times,  died  in 
rich  formerly  might  indulge,  relative  the  General  Hospital  there  Dec.  2,  from 
emancipation  from  the  back-breaking  a  bullet  wound  inflicted  by  a  robber  he 
labor  of  our  fathers,  grandfathers,  not  to  surprised  in  his  home.  Peter,  who  was 
mention  mothers  and  grandmothers ;  and  alone  at  the  time,  lay  unconscious  for 
wonderful  sy.stems  of  security,  surh  as  a  36  hours  before  he  was  discovered  by  his 
safe  banking  system  and  reliable  and  sister,  who  is  the  wife  of  Burrows 
cheap  insurance— all  these  and  many  Matthews,  nresident  of  the  Buffalo 
other  material  benefactions  have  not  Cottrier-Exf^ess. 

raised  the  social  standard  of  the  American  At  the  hospital  the  reporter  rallied 
people  or  created  in  us  virtues  which  can  enough  to  give  a  meager  description  of  his 
be  compared  to  those  of  past  generations,  assailant,  but  no  arrests  have  been  made. 


Evening  Morning 

248,321  245,302 

Sunday 

289,208 

PHE  WEEKLY  STAl 

479,636 


NEA  Service,  Inc,, 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Member  A.  B.  C. 


Member  A.  B.  P. 


You  Can  Afford  To  Buy 
What  You  Believe  In 


The  decision  to  make  an  advertising  appropriation  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  believing  in  what  you  have  to  sell — and  belief  in  the  power 
of  advertising. 

When  a  newspaper  operator  is  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  additional  circulation  men  or  to  increase  his  office  equip¬ 
ment  or  to  invest  in  machinery,  his  conviction  of  the  need  inspires 
him  to  arrange  for  financing  the  purchase. 

You  can  afiFord  to  buy  what  you  believe  you  need.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  have  so  understood  the  value  of  advertising  that,  when 
necessary,  they  have  borrowed  the  money  to  finance  their  cam¬ 
paigns.  They  believed  in  advertising  and  found  a  way — and  they 
profited. 

For  a  newspaper  to  arrange  for  weekly  representation  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE  is  not  necessarily  a  large  investment.  Space  is  sold  in  any 
size,  from  one  inch  to  a  double  page  or  more. 

Recognized  as  the  authoritative  newspaper  advocate,  EDITOR  SC 
PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  has  become  an 
institution  widely  known  and  valued  by  national  advertisers. 
Readers  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE  invested  95  per  cent  of  all  the  money  invested  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  1926.  This  business  was  placed  by  932 
national  advertisers  through  560  agencies  covered  by  EDITOR  8C 
PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 

Concentrate  your  advertising  in  the 
one  publication  which  advocates  news¬ 
paper  advertising  exclusively  and 
which  covers  95%  of  the  held. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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EFFICIENT  LIBRARY  IS  INDISPENSABLE 
TO  A  MODERN  NEWSPAPER 


Viewed  As  a  Major  Department  by  C.  E.  Broughton,  Publisher 
of  Sheboygan  Press — Lax  Methods  Taboo 
— Makes  Papers  Accurate 


By  NORMAN  J.  RADDER 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism,  Indiana  University 


Looking  over  the  daily  batch  of  material 
from  NEA,  Frederick  Haskins,  and  other 
services.  The  city  editor  has  final  decision 
on  what  is  to  be  used.  About  an  hour  a 
day  on  this. 

Handling  releases  for  fiction,  comics, 
features,  speeches,  etc.  This  takes  about 
a  half  an  hour  a  day. 

Reading  the  front  page  of  country  edi¬ 
tion  to  catch  errors  for  correction  in  city 
edition. 

Checking  features  in  paper. 

Writing  daily  chronology. 


12  YEAR  OLD  SCHOOLBOY 
YOUNGEST  L.  I.  EDITOR 


46  A  LIBRARY  is  indispensable  to  any  cheese  factories.  Wisconsin  Cheese  Pro-  Handling  correspondence  for  “The  Edi- 
newspaper.”  ducers  Federation,  types  of  cheese  manu-  ®  Box  department. 

This  is  the  mature  opinion  of  C.  E.  factured,  etc.  Getting  out  the  weekly  Househdd  Page, 

Broughton,  editor  of  the  Sheboygan  Press,  Clippings  are  obtained  from  the  Press  i^ost  of  which  is  syndicate  material, 
who  has  40  years  of  experience  in  journal-  and  from  eight  magazines.  They  cover  Mapping  out  advertising  campaigns  for 
ism  to  back  up  his  judgment.  everything  from  cyclones,  floods,  murders,  serials  and  features. 

When  the  Press  moved  into  its  hand-  fires,  mine  disasters,  accidents,  crimes.  Keeping  record  of  fatal  accidents, 
some  $150,000  home  two  years  ago,  the  divorces,  histories  of  business  concerns.  Returning  photographs  to  persons  from 
library  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  activities  of  clubs,  political  events,  law-  whom  reporters  may  have  borrowed  them, 
major  departments  and  was  given  a  sepa-  suits,  circuit  court  cases,  histories  and  Getting  advance  copies  of  speeches, 
rate  room. 


In  saying  that  “a  library  is  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  any  newspaper,”  Mr.  Broughton 
means  to  emphasize  the  word  “any.” 
Country  weeklies  as  well  as  small  dailies 
and  metropolitan  papers  need  a  library, 
he  is  convinced. 

The  Press  is  efficiently  managed  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  as  every  news¬ 
paperman  in  Wisconsin  knows.  There¬ 
fore,  when  Mr.  Broughton  draw’s  a  com¬ 
parison  from  the  business  office  there  is 
a  considerable  point  to  it.  He  says  that 
not  having  a  library  for  the  newspaper  is 
like  the  old-fashioned  way  of  not  know’ing 
the  overhead.  In  either  case,  you  are 
lacking  valuable  information  that  you 
should  have ;  in  either  case  there  is  waste. 

For  three  months  the  writer  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  how  the  library 
fits  into  the  work  of  all  departments  of 
the  Press.  Here  are  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  services  that  justify  the  library: 

1.  The  library  prevents  waste.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  mats  and  cuts  are  sent  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Some 
come  from  candidates  running  for  office, 
some  are  made  by  the  newspaper,  some 
come  from  syndicates.  Many  of  these 


T  ONG  ISL.4ND’S  youngest  edi. 
^  tor  is  twelve-year-old  Heniy 
H.  Dyrsen,  Jr.,  whose  one-page 
paper,  the  Valley  Stream  Gouip 
and  Back  Yard  Setes,  printed  oo 
a  mimeograph  machine,  is  pnb. 
lished  weekly. 

Young  Drysen  writes  of  sporu, 
personal  news  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  his  home  at  60 
Catherine  Street,  Valley  Stream,  ( 
bit  of  health  advice,  boosts  local 
movements  and  publishes  five  or 
six  ads  in  each  issue.  “How  Modi 
Do  You  Know?”  questions  are 
printed  in  one  column,  answen 
in  another. 

The  Gossip  and  Back  Yard  Newj 
pays  its  way.  “I  make  about  $2 
on  every  issue,”  Drysen  say*. 
Single  copies  sell  for  five  cent* 
and  the  ads  cost  ten  cents  per 


Miss  Marion  Koch,  librarian  of  the  Sheboygan  Press,  and  assistant.  Miss 
Florence  Kennedy.  The  picture  shows  one  wing  of  the  L-shaped  library. 


those  unlikely  to  1^  of  value  are  discard 

The  librarian  indicates  on  a  red  a- 
the  withdrawal  from  her  files  of  c® 
mats  or  photos.  A  daily  check-up  is  mac( 
on  material  out.  This  alertness  on  fc 
part  of  the  librarian  has  caused  reporte 
to  be  prompt  in  returning  material. 

It  is  the  news  department,  of  courst 
which  uses  the  library  most  frequent!; 
It  is  surprising,  however,  to  what  exic 
other  departments  as  well  may  learn* 
use  the  services  of  a  centrally  located  ni- 
erence  department.  For  instance,  whe 
the  Press  was  running  a  series  of  M- 
page  ads  built  around  the  idea  of  “Selfc 
Sheboygan  to  Sheboygan,”  it  was  nects 
sary  for  the  writer  of  those  advertisemet. 
editorials  to  have  a  large  amount  of  das 
on  the  value  of  products  manufactured: 
Sheboygan,  the  payroll,  number  of  wori 
ers,  number  of  children  in  schools,  mil- 


can  be  used  again.  If  you  don't  have  a  general  material  on  schools,  churches,  _  Getting  advance  material  on  conven-  paved  streets,  variety  of  products  mar. 
place  to  put  them  and  somebody  whose  parks,  plavgrounds,  sports,  to  biographies  tions.  tactured  in  the  city,  value  of  agneute 

*  ...  .  .-1  .1 _  1 _  f  _ li_  _ 1 _ _ _  _ _ _ ; _ _ nroducts  of  the  coiintv  and  a  wea  fh  ■ 


specific  duty  it  is  to  file  them  and  know  of  Sheboygan  County  people  and  persons  Dating  up  coming  events  in  city  editor’s  cis  ot  tne  county,  and  a,  wealtn :: 

where  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  moment’s  prominent  in  state,  national,  and  inter-  future  book.  This  serves  as  a  doubl?  simuar  data.  Most  ot  this  w’as  readily: 

notice,  your  paper  either  will  go  to  press  national  affairs.  The  biographies  of  She-  check.  hand  in  the  library.  It  it  wasnt,  the 

without  an  interesting  cut  that  it  ought  boygan  County  men  and  women  were  ob-  .Assuming  responsibility  for  lending  hranan  knew  where  to  get  it. 

to  have  or  you  will  be  put  to  the  expense  tained  by  means  of  questionnaires  sent  out  cuts,  photographs,  mats,  books  or  other  “foughton  says  that  while  it  a 

of  getting  another  one.  by  the  librarian.  material  which  newspapers  or  individuals  S^h^i'^liy  conceded  that  the  lawyer  nef. 

2.  The  library  enables  reporters  to  write  The  equipment  of  the  library  consists  wish  to  borrow.  A  notebook  and  red  card  ft,*',  generally  understc 

more  interesting,  more  accurate,  and  more  of  six  four-drawer  clipping  cabinets;  2  record  is  kept.  that  the  newspaperman  has  just  as  mix 

informative  stories.  It  enables  a  new  re-  six-drawer  clipping  cabinets;  four  cut  Answering  questions  for  readers.  tor  his  library,  although  it  usually: 


porter  to  write  a  story  with  “background”’  cabinets,  two  for  1-column  cuts  and  two  Listing  deaths  from  each  edition  for  city  clippings  than 

that  is,  the  kind  of  a  story  that  a  veteran  for  2-column  cuts ;  and  typewriters  and  and  county  subscription  department.  This  ^h's  case,  he  is  cc: 

AUa  ie  cimrkTiC^H  riAcirc  fV***  liKt-ofion  anH  liAr  accief^nt  ic  rinn#*  tr»  ax-rki/l  Killinor  q  rk<»**er»r*  \inCcQ. 


who  knows  the  town’s  history  is  supposed  desks  for  the  librarian  and  her  assistant,  is  done  to  avoid  billing  a  deceased  person  ‘ru  •  r  *1.  d 

to  be  'able  to  write.  When  the  Press  moved  into  its  new  plant  for  the  paper.  f  Imranan  ot  the  Press  is  a  memK 

3.  The  library  aids  the  local  advertis-  in  1925.  the  library  was  placed  in  a  room  Conducting  promotion  contests,  such  as  ^t  the  Newspaper  oroup  ot  the  bpeci 

ing  department  in  supplying  information  16  by  36.  This  room  was  outgrown  in  bird  contests,  music  memory  contests,  etc.  .Association  ot  the  .Xmeruz 

for  community  ads.  two  years.  The  enlarged  room  which  has  Filing  releases  and  checking  them.  Library  Association. 

4.  The  library  aids  the  national  adver-  just  been  completed  is  an  L-shaped  room  Reading  (when  there  is  time)  the  bound  - 

tising  department  in  siapplying  statistics  with  a  floor  space  of  247  square  feet.  It  volumes  of  the  Press  antedating  the  es-  MOVES  PARIS  OFFICE 

asked^for  by  national  advertisers  and  ad-  is  centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  tablishment  of  the  library  in  order  to  _ 

vertisfng  agencies — statistics  on  popula-  news  and  advertising  departments.  In  gather  information  for  the  library  files.  n  •  .  d 

tion,  trading  area,  retail  outlets,  etc.  fact,  the  success  of  the  library  is  directly  Taking  charge  of  the  Christmas  charity  United  Press  Leaves  Historic  Suite  Fw 

5.  The  library  tends  to  prevent  trouble  dependent  upon  its  accessibility.  work  of  the  paper.  More  Modem  Rooms 

which  might  develop  into  libel  suits.  Obviously,  then,  the  cost  of  the  equip-  The  assistant  librarian,  too,  has  other  -pi  p__-  fVi  TTn’f«t  P-.  ™ 

.  6.  There  are  hundreds  of  little  detail  ment  or  the  room  it  takes  should  not  duties  besides  those  of  clipping  and  filing,  moy-j  28  fro”  t 

jobs  around  a  newspaper  office  which  deter  a  small  daily  or  a  weekly  from  hav-  She  serves  as  stenographer  to  the  libra-  Honors  PavilUo’n  Ro  i 

logically  fall  to  the  librarian,  if  you  have  ing  a  library.  Nor  is  the  salary  item  a  rian,  edits  correspondence,  reads  page  one  »  f  ui- t?**'  .  % 

one,  and  can  be  most  efficiently  performed  prohibitive  factor.  Only  about  half  of  the  for  errors,  reads  daily  papers  and  clips  ifi 

by  her.  working  time  of  Miss  Marion  Koch,  li-  from  them  all  references  to  Sheboygam  °Les  T  FSnrr^  ^ 

Cuts,  mats,  and  photographs  are  not  the  brarian,  and  Miss  Florence  Kennedy,  her  pastes  up  a  scrap  book  of  all  editorials  in  .-ki.  r 

.C: _ <;i..j  ii,»  p,-»cc  iiKn-arv  TUr  u  t-L-Rii  Kv  Riintiino-  filino-  anH  tiiR  Prpcs  mui^Rc  n  cprur.  .tip  cquippeo  witn  a  tiorsesnoc  new s  tawc  3 


10,^04  SUDjeciS.  mere  arc  1,000  cuis  anu  rest  01  uicir  nine  is  lancii  up  wiiii  uuiics  iiiciii,  aiiu  a  scrap  uuoK  containing  ma-  _  fittpH  uiitVi  npr'^/t  f 

photographs  of  Sheboygan  men  and  which  dovetail  naturally  and  logically  into  terial  on  the  Press  and  C.  E.  Broughton  -p.  -  ^  P 

women  and  2.785  mats,  castings,  and  pho-  their  library  work.  whch  has  appeared  in  other  newspapers  .  ^  u.,;. 

tographs  of  men  and  women  outside  of  Take  this  matter  of  the  chronology  and  magazines.  PavilUnn'  tViP  *r>!ip  Hp  Pii-kplipii  r 

Sheboygan  County.  Please  bear  in  mind  which  the  Press,  like  many  other  news-  Two  sizes  of  envelopes.  5  x  8  and  Madame ’Dii  Lrrv  who  later 

that  15,232  is  the  number  of  subjects  on  papers,  prints  on  Dec.  31.  Years  ago  a  10  x  15,  are  used  for  filing  clippings.  T.oii;e^’w” 

which  information  is  filed.  In  other  reporter  would  start  on  it  early  in  De-  Mats  are  filed  in  envelopes  size  3x5,  Syi  ^  i-ouis  n.  v  . 

words,  it  is  the  number  of  envelopes,  cember.  It  was  a  big  job  to  go  through  x  8,  and  10  x  15.  Oversized  photographs  ^ - 

Some  envelopes  contain  hundreds  of  dip-  the  files.  Now  Miss  Koch  writes  a  daily  are  filed  in  large  envelopes  in  special  ELEVATED  WINS  SUIT 

pings,  the  number  of  individual  clippings  chronology,  and  the  task  is  simple.  equipment.  Negatives  are  not  filed  in  the  wins  sui 

probably  exceeding  100,000.  Important  This  is  but  one  example.  A  complete  library  but  are  kept  by  the  staff  pho-  A  directed  verdict  for  the  Boston  E 

topics  are  subdivided.  Take,  for  instance,  list  of  the  librarian’s  duties  might  be  of  tographer.  evated  Street  Railway  Company  ^ 

the  subject  “Cheese.”  Sheboygan  County  interest  to  other  publishers  who  are  con-  Clippings  are  filed  alphabetically  by  fendant  in  a  suit  for  $1,500,000  brongit 
is  the  world’s  cheese  center.  A  reporter  cerned  over  the  overhead  that  the  estab-  name  and  subject  heading.  Subject  head-  by  the  Union  Car  Advertising  Compar.’ 
searching  for  information  on  some  par-  lishment  of  a  library  might  entail :  ings  are  chosen  according  to  the  most  of  New  York  was  ordered  by 

ticular  phase  of  the  cheese  industry  in  Opening  the  mail  and  distributing  it  general  name  and  the  name  most  likely  Elisha  H.  Brewster  of  Federal  Court  > 

Sheboygan  County  will  find  within  the  among  the  various  departments.  This  to  be  remembered.  A  card  cross-reference  Boston  Wednesday.  The  advertisfe 
cheese  envelope  a  number  of  folders  each  takes  about  an  hour  a  day.  In  opening  the  system  is  an  important  feature  of  the  company  filed  suit  after  it  claimed  c 
labelled  with  some  important  subdivision  mail  she  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  material  clipping  files.  Clippings  of  only  temporary  bid  to  place  advertising  in  Boston  eleva!i'; 
of  the  subject,  such  as  history  of  the  which  may  not  be  of  immediate  value  but  value  are  not  filed  but  are  given  to  the  cars  had  been  rejected  by  the  latter  JS 
cheese  industry  in  Sheboygan  County,  which  might  well  be  filed  for  future  refer-  reporter  covering  the  assignment.  Every  given  to  another  firm.  The  plaintiff  w- 
value  of  cheese  production,  number  of  ence.  six  years  all  the  clippings  are  sorted  and  appeal. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
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W  hat*  s  What  in  the  Feature  Field 


SYNDICATE  PLANS  TO 
“PSYCH”  CANDIDATES 


McClure  Engages  George  Dorsey,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “Why  We  Behave  Like 
Human  Beings” — Irwin  to  Write 
Hoover’s  Ufe  for  United 


Among  the  trained  seals  who  will  re¬ 
port  the  political  conventions  next  year 
for  newspapers  will  be  George  A.  Dorsey, 
author  of  “Why  We  Behave  Like  Human 
Beings.”  Mr.  Dorsey  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  contract  provides  that  Mr. 
Dorsey  will  “psycho-analyze  the  candi¬ 
dates,  the  delegates  and  the  crowd.” 

Bell  Syndicate  has  obtained  the  second 
serial  rights  to  Mr.  Dorsey’s  book,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  best  sellers  for  three 
years. 

.\nother  feature  of  political  flavor  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  was  the  life  story  of  Herbert 
Hoover  to  be  written  for  first  publication 
in  newspapers  by  Will  Irwin.  From  the 
time  when  they  were  fellow  students  at 
Stanford  University  in  California,  Mr. 
Irwin  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Irwin’s  story  will  be 
ready  to  start  early  in  January,  according 
to  Howard  Wheeler,  general  manager  of 
the  syndicate. 


Rukeyser  Writes  Book 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  financial 
writer  of  the  Consolidated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Current  News  Features,  has 
written  a  new  book  called  “Financial  Ad¬ 
vice  to  a  Young  Man’’  and  published  by 
Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York.  Mr. 
Rukeyser’s  first  b^k,  “The  Common 
Sense  of  Money  and  Investments”  is  now 
in  the  third  edition. 


I  Ullman  Resigns  from  Star 

William  Ullman  has  resigned  as  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  ll'aMngton  (D.  C.) 
Star  to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the 
Ullman  Feature  Service,  which  he  or¬ 
ganized  six  years  ago.  In  addition  to 
automobile  features,  Mr.  Ullman’s  syndi¬ 
cate  now  handles  aviation,  educational, 
radio  and  business  releases. 


McAnney  Joins  N.  Y.  Post 

B.  0.  McAnney,  formerly  of  the 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Features,  and 
before  that  night  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  feature 
editor.  Mr.  McAnney  has  been  with 
Metropolitan  for  the  past  two  years, 
selling  features  and  editing. 


.Writing  Hollywood  Column 

Mollie  Merrick’s  column  of  movie  com¬ 
ment  and  gossip  will  be  syndicated  na¬ 
tionally  shortly  by  the  McOure  News¬ 
paper.  Syndicate.  It  is  called  “Holly¬ 
wood:  In  Person.”  Miss  Merrick  was 
formerly  feature  writer  on  the  San  Frati- 
tisco  Bulletin  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


Feg  Murray  Back 

Feg  Murray,  sports  cartoonist,  whose 
vork  is  syndicated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Service  is  back  in  New  York 
Mter  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  While 
in  California,  the  Graphic  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Stanford  University  held  an 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Murray’s  drawings. 


World-Wide  Handling  Celebrities 

World-Wide  News  Service  announces 
*  list  of  celebrities  as  contributors  to  its 
service  offered  in  blanket  form  or  sepa- 
mtely.  Among  them  are  Clarence  Dar- 
Admiral  Von  Tirpitz,  Lady  Kitty 
Vincent,  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  and 
Count  Julius  .Andrassy. 


Engagement  Announced 

The  engagement  of  .Mbert  Zere, 
wcator  of  “Two  Orphans,”  to  Miss 
“tRgy  Biederman,  daughter  of 


Biederman,  of  the  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  just  been  announced.  Zere  is 
also  on  the  staff  of  the  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc. 


Ellis  Has  New  Feature 

-A  daily  bedtime  Bible  story  by  William 
T.  Ellis,  launched  as  a  companion  piece 
to  Dr.  EJlis’  weekly  Sunday  school  lesson, 
will  be  offered  newspapers  by  United 
Features  Syndicate  next  month.  Dr.  Ellis 
recently  returned  from  his  third  journey 
to  Bible  lands. 


“We”  to  Start  Jan.  8 

Publication  of  “We”  in  newspapers  is 
.“Scheduled  to  start  Ian.  8,  King  Features 
Syndicate  announced  this  week.  King 
obtained  second  serial  rights  to  ^1. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s  book  some  time 
ago. 


McClure  Gets  Woolrich  Book 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  has  ob¬ 
tained  second  serial  rights  to  “Children  of 
the  Ritz,”  prize  winning  novel  by  Cornell 
Woolrich.  It  will  be  offered  for  news¬ 
paper  publication  early  in  January. 


Ade  Thinks  Up  Another 

George  Ade,  humorist,  has  concocted  a 
new  weekly  comic  feature  for  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  called  “Artia.”  It  is  the  biog- 
laphy  of  a  wisecracker.  Henry  Harmony 
will  illustrate  the  weekly  articles. 


Expands  Service 

Robert  K.  Doran,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Doran-Smith  Trade 
Press  Service,  Buffalo,  has  expanded  the 
service  to  include  the  states  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 


Holiday  Features  Announced 

International  Syndicate,  Baltimore,  this 
week  announced  a  list  of  holiday  features, 
including  full  pages  appropriate  for 
Giristmas  and  the  new  year. 


New  Payne  Strip 

Barrie  Payne,  creator  of  the  golf  strip, 
“McDuffer,”  is  drawing  a  new  strip, 
“The  Gabbs,”  for  Publishers  Syndicate 
of  Chicago. 


De  Beck  in  Florida 

Billy  De  Beck,  who  draws  “Barney 
Google  and  Spark  Plug,”  is  spending  part 
of  the  w'inter  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


Pirn  in  Alabama 

Paul  Pirn,  creator  of  the  pictorial  strip 
feature  “Telling  Tommy,”  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


New  Van  Duzer  Serial 

Winifred  Van  Duzer  has  written  a  new 
serial  for  King  Features  Syndicate  called 
“The  Constant  Flame.” 


Montague  Trancferred 

Richard  Montague  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Cleveland  to  the  New  York 
office  of  NEA,  Inc. 


CARTOONS  TO  SELL  SHIRTS 


Gluya*  Williams  Drawing  Copy  for 
Weber  &  Heilbroner 

Cartoons,  commonly  salesmen  in  the 
employ  of  politicians,  are  being  used  ef¬ 
fectively  in  N^w  York  this  Christmas 
time  to  sell  shirts  for  Weber  and  Heil¬ 
broner. 

Gluyas  Williams  is  the  artist  producing 
the  illustrations.  A  recent  cartoon  pic- 
turned  a  professorial  .African  explorer 
trembling  before  “Chief  Nairobi,”  who  has 
ordered  a  lavender  Manhattan  shirt  for 
his  favorite  wife. 

The  copy  is  in  letter  form,  the  explorer 
writing  to  his  wife  Amelia,  saying : 

“Go  to  Weber  &  Heilbroner,  do  what 
I’ve  always  asked  you  to  do,  send  me 
pink  Manhattan  Shirts  for  Christmas.” 


A 

Cry  That  Has 
Echoed 

Through  the  Ages 

The  cry  of  the  lep>er — outcast,  unclean!  A 
soul-wracking,  melancholy  cry  that  has  re¬ 
sounded  in  the  halls  of  time  since  Egypt  was 
young  and  the  pyramids  were  but  a  dream. 

► 

r  “//  Thou  will  Thou  const  ma/fe  us  clean,"  pleaded 
the  lepers  when  the  Man  of  Galilee  walked 
among  them  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  And  in 
His  great  compassion  He  laid  His  hands  upon 
them  and  gave  them  comfort. 

But  even  in  this  advanced  age  the  agonized 
cry  of  the  leper  is  raised,  unheard,  lost  on  the 
winds  of  the  sea  and  stifled  by  the  loneliness 
of  far-off  islands  where  millions  of  lepers  this 
very  hour  are  living  a  walking,  breathing 
death.  Actually,  millions  there  are — men, 
women  and  helpless  little  children  who  never 
should  feel  the  hand  of  leprosy.  Thousands 
of  these  are  under  the  American  flag  in  the 
world’s  greatest  leper  colony  at  Culion  in  the 
Philippines. 

And  yet,  these  exiled  and  forgotten  millions 
are  suffering  and  dying  needlessly.  It  is  as¬ 
tounding  but  true  that  leprosy  is  curable.  In 
five  years  more  than  1 ,000  of  the  milder  cases 
have  been  cured  at  Culion  and  the  patients 
returned  to  their  homes.  Now,  only  money 
is  needed  to  provide  increased  personnel  and 
equipment  at  Culion  so  that  a  perfected  cure 
may  be  given  to  the  lepers  of  the  world.  This 
was  Leonard  Wood’s  dream  and  it  was  he  who 
asked  the  American  people  for  help,  just  before 
his  death. 

"If  Thou  wilt  Thou  const  make  us  clean."  Yes, 
the  same  old  prayer,  but  this  time  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  not  to  the  Man  of  Galilee  but  to  You. 

You  can  help  rid  the  world  of  Leprosy — 

Stamp  it  Out  for  all  time — by  simply  sending 
your  check  to  aid  the  heroic  men  and  women 
who  have  buried  themselves  among  the  lepers 
I  and  are  devoting  their  lives  to  this  great  task. 

Interesting  information  on  this  subject 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chairman,  General  James  G. 

Harbord,  or  better  still,  send  your  check 
to  the  National  Treasurer,  General 
Samuel  McRoberts. 

Address  all  Communications  to: 

Leonard  Wood  Memorial 

1  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Building  Newspaper  Circulation  TEACHERS  TO  SURVEY  JOURNALISM  AND 

MARKET  FOR  GRADUATES 


SCRANTON  SUN  OPENS 
GYM  FOR  NEWSIES 

W.  H.  Ward  Believes  Innovation  Will 


Ford  Ads  Sell  Papers  — 

Advertisers  of  the  Ford  car  sold  news-  Prof.  Bleyer  to  Tell  Greatest  Weakness  of  Present  Day  Pub« 

papers  on  Dec  2  in  San  Francisco,  where  lishing  at  Annual  Meet  Dec.  29-31  at  Iowa  City 

the  newsboys  folded  their  papers  using  d  c  i 

the  Ford  copy  as  their  appeal  in  crying  —  iV illiams  a  Banquet  Speaker 


Be  Means  of  Getting  and  Holding 
a  Better  Type  of  Newsboy — 
Well  Received 


t^KAXK,  critical  discussions  oi  present  will  be  given  by 
day  journalism  will  feature 
aniuial  convention  of  the  American  Asso-  Williams, 
ciation  of  Teach- 
— ■  ers  of  Journalism 
to  be  held  at 

ers 

tlie  best  methods 
of  creating  a  — 

market  for  the  ,  _ 

kind  of  journal-  •  ^ 

ism  being  taught 

in  the  universities  and  colleges.  About  Minnesota, 

450  teachers  are  members  of  the  organi-  Newspaper  Headlines,  _ 

zation.  I'niversity  of  Florida;  “The  Practical  in 

On  Dec.  28.  the  day  preceding  the  pro-  Journalism  Instruction,”  M.  G.  Osborn, 
fessors’  meeting,  the  annual  convention  University  of  Louisiana;  “Survey  of  Ag- 

of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  ricultural  Journalism,”  -  —  - 

and  Departments  l^nsas  State  Ag- 

of  Journalism  w'ill  - ^ -  ricultural  College. 

be  held.  Subjects  to  be 

The  teachers’  announced  later 

convention  opens  \  are  to  be  discussed 

Thursday  morn-  I  by  M.  Virginia 

ing  at  9  o’clock  IlK  I  Garner,  Mercer- 

with  an  address  '  f  Wesleyan  Uni- 

by  Prof.  W.  G.  m  versifies,  and  by 

Bleyer  of  the  I  L.  _  C.  Getzloe, 

U  n  i  V  e  r  sity  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 

W  i  s  c  o  n  sin  on  versify. 

“The  Gre  a  t  e  s  t  Officers  of  the 

Weakness  of  association  are: 

P  r  e  s  e  n  t-D  a  y  President,  Prof. 

Journalism.”  The  Fred  J.  Lazell, 

other  addresses  W.  G.  Bleye*  U  n  i  v  e  r  sity  of 

include :  “Journal-  Iowa;  vice-presi- 

istic  Instruction  in  the  South,”  John  E.  dent,  Allen  S.  Will,  Columbia  Uni- 
Drewry,  University  of  Georgia;  “W’hat  versity;  secretary-treasurer,  John  0. 
Shall  We  Do  About  High  School  Simmons,  Syracuse  University.  Officers 
Journalism?”  George  H.  Gallup,  Uni-  are:_  President,  Prof.  L.  N.  Flint,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  with  discussion  led  by  versify  of  Kansas ;  secretary-treasurer. 
Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  University  of  L.  Stone,  University  of  Montana. 

Wisconsin.  “First  Principles,”  Allen  S. 

Will,  Columbia  University;  business  and 
announcements;  lunch  at  Iowa  Union. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Ralph.  D  Court  Ovorrule.  Demurrer  of  Got. 

Casey  of  the  University  of  Oregon  will  ..  jz-rkt-j* 

discuss  “Social  and  Political  Doctrines  ,,J«clMon  and  Co-Uerendants 
of  the  Humorists  of  the  American  Press” ;  Governor  Ed  Jackson  of  Indiana  and 
“Survey  of  Country  Correspondence  in  his  two  co-defendants,  indicted  after  the 
Iowa  Community  Weeklies,”  Frank  L.  Indianapolis  Times  had  published  a  story 
Mott,  University  of  Iowa ;  “Opportunities  charging  the  Governor  with  an  attem^ 
and  Demands  of  the  Magazine  Field,”  to  bribe,  must  stand  trial  in  CrimimJ 
Fred  W'.  Beckman,  managing  editor  of  court,  Indianapolis,  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  19& 
The  Farmers  Wife,  Minneapolis;  “Some  Their  last  effort  to  escape  trial  failed 
Semi  -  Journalistic  Opportunities  for  late  Monday  when  Special  Judge  Oscar 
Women  Graduates  of  Schools  of  Journal-  H.  Montgomery  sustained  the  state’s  de¬ 
ism,”  Genevieve  Boughner,  St.  Paul.  murrer  to  a  plea  in  abatement  filed 
At  the  dinner  in  the  evening  addresses  the  defendants’  attorneys. 


President  Walter  A 
the  Jessup,  University  of  Iowa;  Dean  Walter 
University  of  Missouri ;  and 
Gardner  Cowles, 
-  J  r.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Eve- 
ning  Tribune- 
Capital. 

Friday’s  pro¬ 
gram  starts  with 
“What  Can  We 
Do  to  Create  a 
Market  for  the 
Kind  of  Journal¬ 
ism  We  Are 
Teaching  Our 
Students  ?”  an  ad- 
dress  by  E. 
Marion  Johnson, 
U  n  i  V  e  r  sity  of 
Emotional  Connotation  to 
Elmer  Emig, 


Feed  S.  Lazell 


Newsboys  “fight  it  out”  in  friendly  boxing  matches  in  the  ring,  shown  above, 
a  feature  of  the  Scranton  Sun’s  Carrier  Boys  Gymnasium,  recently  dedicated 
with  enthusiasm.  It  is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Sun's  plant  and  also  contains 
basketball  and  handball  courts. 


Gymnasium.  It  was  opened  not  long  ago,  GIVES  FARMER  TRIP 

and,  according  to  W.  H.  W’ard,  circula-  _ 

tion  manager,  the  dedication  was  enthu-  Australian  Paper’s  Rural  Visitor' Wins 
siastic.  z'  D  Li-  • 

The  gym  is  steam  heated  and  has  a  Great  Publicity 

dressing  room,  toilet,  wash  room  and  The  Melbourne  (Australia)  Herald 
showers.  A  _  basketball  court_  enclosed  recently  enabled  a  wheat  farmer,  who 
with  heavy  diamond  mesh  netting  is  the  never  seen  the  sea  or  a  big  city,  to 
main  feature.  Ladders,  punching  bag,  visit  Melbourne,  with  its  1,000,000  popula- 
rings  and  handball  court  are  other  attrac-  tion,  during  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show 
tions.  A  regulation  boxing  ring  was  Festival. 

erected  under  the  supervision  of  Tillie  James  Brereton,  53,  was  selected  from 
Herman,  former  sparring  partner  of  Jack  hundreds  of  applicants  as  the  paper’s 
Dempsey  and  also  Charley  Burke,  nwn-  guest  for  a  week.  The  whole  city  rallied 
ager  of  Billy  Kelly,  fly-weight  contender,  to  give  him  and  his  family  a  go<xl  time. 
Explaining  plans  for  the  new  gym,  Mr.  j^^t  government  and  city  officials  and 
\\  ard  said :  ,  ,  ,  was  escorted  through  Parliament  House 

"Four  nights  each  week  will  be  devoted  by  members  of  the  Assembly, 
to  basketball.  A  carrier  boys  league  of  Theatres  vied  in  offering  him  and  his 
eight  teams,  one  team  for  each  branch  family  entertainment, 
office,  has  been  organized,  and  a  cup  will  The  greatest  impression,  however,  was 
be  given  to  the  winner  at  me  end  of  the  apparent!}'  made  by  the  sea  and  by  an 
season.  \\e^  have  made  Friday  Street  ocean  liner  with  a  passenger  elevator  on 
^’Sht.  which  the  family  rode  for  half  an  hour. 

The  gymnasium  is  available  every  The  visitor  became  known  to  the  public 
afternoon  to  professional  fighters,  who  “Herald  Farmer.” 

use  it  to  work  out.  Pete  Latzo,  Billy 

Kelly,  Tillie  Herman  and  lesser  lights  - 

can  be  seen  in  action  nearly  all  the  time.  Pri«e«  For  Smilo  Savor« 

In  return  for  the  privilege,  they  referee  , 

over  boys’  bouts,  insruct  the  boys  in  the  ^ew  York  Evening  Graphic  is  offering 
art  of  self-defense  and  act  as  physical  prizes  to  the  readers  making  the  best 
directors.”  collections  of  pictures  of  people  smiling, 


A.  S.  WlLL 


MUST  STAND  TRIAL 


CHEFS  TEACH  COOKING 


FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE. 


Local  Celebrities  Aid  Los  Angeles  Lucky  Xmas  Shoppers 

Examiner’s  School  Richmond  News  Leader  is  placing  a 

The  Los  .Angeles  Examiner  is  using  staff  photographer  in  the  shopping  dis- 
the  chefs  of  the  finer  hotels  and  clubs  of  trict  taking  pictures  of  early  morning 
the  city  as  instructors  in  its  new  cooking  Christmas  shoppers.  The  pictures  of  the 
school,  operated  as  a  measure  of  co-opera-  crowd,  with  one  lucky  person  circled,  are 
tion  with  its  food  advertisers.  The  school  printed  on  the  front  page.  All  those  so 
is  in  session  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays  circled  receive  $10  from  the  newspaper  s 
and  Thursdays,  and  thus  far  has  been  management. 

a  standing-room -only  affair.  _ 

The  auditorium  where  the  school  is  w  v-  z-  m 

held  is  supplied  by  a  furniture  store  and  New  K.  C.  Manager 

is  elaborately  fitted.  It  accommodates  650  Homer  Bair,  a  former  carrier  for  the 
“students.”  Each  session  is  preceded  by  old  Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  Post,  has  been 
15  minutes  of  Beethoven,  Wagner,  or  appointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Chopin,  played  on  the  auditorium  pipe  Kansas  City  Journal-Post.  He  succeeds 
organ.  To  eliminate  the  necessity  of  tak-  Bayard  Taylor  who  will  take  charge  of 
ing  notes,  cards  autographed  by  the  day’s  a  new  division  of  the  paper’s  advertising 
chef,  containing  all  the  day’s  menus  and  department.  Mr.  Bair  has  been  connected 
the  advertised  products  used  in  their  prep-  with  circulation  departments  of  various 
aration.  are  supplied  to  those  attending,  papers  for  twelve  years. 


BORDERS  «  ORNAMENTS  «  BRASS  RULE 


Iruiters  ijiipplies 

KELLY  PRESSES  ♦  KLYMAX  FEEDERS  •  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  fitofli  Jar  pnimpt  shipment  at  the  ftdUiwints  Selling  Houses  of  the^ 

American  Type  Founders  Company 

Boston  Baltimore  Pitt.sl>ursW  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  San  Franci.sco 

New  York  RicKmona  Clevelana  St.  Loui*  Des  Moines  Portlaiul 

PLilatlelpliia  Atlanta  Detroit  Milwaukee  Denve'  Spokane 

Biitialo  CIticago  ^  M.inneapoIis  Los  Anaele.s 
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With  the  Specials 

s.  C.  BECKWITH  OPENS 
’FRISCO  OFFICES 

Thomas  L.  Emory,  Who  Established 
Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  A.N.P.A. 
Placed  in  Charge  of 
New  Branch 


Opening  of  a  Pacific  Coast  branch  office 
at  1213  Russ  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  was  announced  this  week  by  J.  T. 

Beckwith,  presi- 


dent  of  the  S.  C. 
Beckwith  Special 
Agency,  New 
Y  ork. 

Thomas  L.  Em¬ 
ory  has  been 
placed  in  charge. 
Mr.  Emory  has 
been  identified 
with  advertising 
on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  last 
15  years.  For  a 
number  of  years 
he  was  connected 
T.  L.  Emoey  with  Portland, 

Ore.,  newspapers 
and  in  1916  organized  the  Hall  &  Emory 
advertising  agency  of  Portland. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Emory  was  appointed  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation’s  Bureau  of  Advertising  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Pacific  Coast  office  of  the 
Bureau.  He  served  for  three  years  as 
Pacific  Coast  Manager.  Recently  he  has 
been  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  office 
of  Veree  &  Conklin. 

James  Veree,  president  of  Veree  & 
Conklin,  visiting  in  San  Francisco,  this 
week  appointed  Slayton  Ladue,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Call,  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  office.  Mr.  Ladue  suc- 
c^s  Mr.  Emory.  Both  changes  are 
effective  Jan.  1. 

New  Combination  Paper 

Inland  Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc., 
were  last  week  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  the  Jacksonville 
(Ill.)  Journal  and  Courier.  These  papers 
are  now  being  sold  in  combination.  The 
same  organization  is  now  also  represent¬ 
ing  the  Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier  and  the 
Marion  Post. 


AD  TIPS 


Aikin-Kynett  Comiiany,  1420  Walnut  street, 
Philailelphia.  Reported  will  place  account  for 
the  Ocean  S.  S.  Company,  New  York. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &.  Sen,  308  Chestnut  street. 
Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  various  sections  for  E.  Fougera  &  Com 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York. 

J.  C.  Bidl,  Inc.,  101  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  the  Gillette  C-iinera 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Central  Advertis'ny  Service,  286  5th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  ciders  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  the  Commercial  Shirt 
Company,  New  York. 

Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  128  West  31st  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Junior  Products  Company,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Erwin,  Waaey  &  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Placing  account  for  the  Cincinnati  Ball 
Crank  Company,  Cincinnati. 

Gardner  Advertising  Cooipany,  1627  Locust 
street,  St.  Louis.  Making  contracts  with 
newspapers  generally  for  the  Emerson  l.Iec- 
tiic  Alfg.  Company,  motors,  St.  Louis. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertking  Coinpany, 
22  West  48th  street.  New  York.  Placing  ac¬ 
counts  with  itewspapers  for  Houbigant,  Inc., 
perfume.  New  York. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Company, 

215  South  Broad  street.  Philadelphia.  Hacing 
orders  with  new-spapers  generally  for  the 
Congress  Cigar  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Lennen  A  MitcheU,  17  East  45th  street. 
New  York.  Making  new  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  P.  Lorillard  &  Company,  tobacco. 
New  York. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  420  Lex¬ 
ington  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  some  Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for  the 
Standard  Securities  Service,  New  York. 

H.  K.  McCsum  Coinpany,  285  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Again  making  contracts 
with  newspapers  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  N.  J.  “Flit”  insecticide.  New  York. 

J.  H.  Newmark,  Inc.,  250  West  57th  street. 
New  York.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the  Kentucky 
Alcohol  Corporation,  “Freezafoil,”  New  York. 

C.  J.  OUendorf  &  Ca,  Kimball  Building, 
Chicago.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  F.  W.  Plancrt 
&  Sons,  skates,  Chicago. 

Palmer  Advertismg  Agency,  220  Broadway, 
New  York.  Reported  placing  account  for 
the  Ingersoll-Rand  Cbmpany,  machinery,  New 
York. 

Quinlan  Advertising  Agency,  35  East  Wack- 
er  Drive,  Chicago.  Placing  accotmt  for  the 
Belle  City  IncuMtor  Company,  Racine.  VV'is- 
consiiu 

Sehl  Advertising  Ageitcy,  360  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  llacing  account  for 
JacoL  Decker  &  Sons,  hams.  Mason  Qty,  la. 

Stewart-Dnvis  Advertisiag  Agency,  400 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  A^n 
placing  order  for  Wm.  Wriglcy,  Jr.,  Cx,m- 
pany,  chewing  gum,  Chicago. 

Taylor  Advertiamg  Compamy,  489  3th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the  Alaraau 
Hotel,  New  York. 


N.  Y.  LINAGE  SHOWS  GAIN  IN  NOVEMBER 


ADVERTISING  volume  in  New  York  daily  newspapers  during  November 
totalled  15,827,140  lines  compared  with  15,557,452  lines  in  November,  1926,  a 
gain  of  269,688  lines,  according  to  figures  just  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  tables  follow : 


Pages 

Percentage  of 

Gain 

Loss 

1927 

1926 

Total  Space 

1927 

1926 

1,266 

1,376 

American  . 

7.2 

1,133,636 

1,044,319 

89,317 

1,700 

1,638 

Herald  Tribune. . 

11.3 

1,782,064 

1,646,439 

135,625 

2,196 

2,134 

Times  . 

16.8 

2,660,934 

2,598,971 

61,963 

88,777 

1,196 

1,336 

World  . 

8.0 

1,274,206 

1,362,983 

888 

972 

‘Mirror  (Tab)  . . . 

2.1 

330,538 

385,978 

55,440 

1,764 

1,576 

News  (Tab) .... 

6.0 

945,448 

789,442 

156,006 

940 

1,076 

‘Eve.  Graphic _ _ 

1.7 

271,060 

360,344 

89,284 

1,210 

1,260 

‘Eve.  Journal.... 

8.6 

1,357,588 

1,421,968 

64,380 

808 

808 

‘Eve.  Post . 

3.3 

516,334 

492,186 

24,148 

846 

820 

‘  Eve.  World . 

6.2 

974,004 

903,524 

70,480 

1,208 

1,148 

*Sun  . 

10.3 

1,634,288 

1,542,196 

92,092 

676 

578 

‘Telegram  . 

3.5 

555,814 

485,426 

70,388 

1,174 

1,174 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

9.1 

1,443,152 

1,478,090 

34,938 

728 

702 

Brooklyn  Times. 

3.1 

497,966 

579.586 

81,620 

510 

444 

Standard  Union. 

2.8 

450,108 

466,000 

15,892 

17,110  17,042  Totals  . 

*No  Sunday  edition. 

1927  1926 

1925 

15,827,140 

1924 

15,557,452 

1923 

269,688 
Net  Gain 

1922 

1921 

American  . . . 
Herald . 

1,133,636  1,044,319 

1,484,140  1,381,446 

1,254,140 

947,772 

1,002,522 

1,063,996 

968,394 

1,088,108 

Times  . 

World  . 

Mirror  (Tab) 
News  (Tab) . 
Ere.  Graphic. 
Eve.  Journal. 

Eve.  Mail _ 

Eve.  Post. . . 
Eve.  World. . 

Globe  . 

Son  . 

Telegram  _ 

BYlyn  Eagle 
B^yn  Times. 
Stand.  Union 


1,782,064 

2,660,934 

1,274,206 

330,538 

945,448 

271.060 

1,357.588 


1.634,288 

555,814 

1,443.152 

497.966 

450,108 


1,646,439 

2,598,971 

1,362,983 

385,978 

789,442 

360,344 

1,421,968 


1.542,196 

485.426 

1,478,090 

579.586 

466,000 


1,774,808 

2,878,882 

1,702,916 

360,322 

763,010 

212,872 

1,482,490 


1,541,154 

539,858 

1,540,110 

539,462 

557,208 


1,419,064 

2,496,358 

1,507,498 

339,826 

605,778 

i.‘3'dl,126 

« . 

441.132 

769,682 

1,206,736 

676.050 

1,460.558 

428.844 

654,260 


877,756 

2,213,164 

1,394,702 


1,401,726 

697,908 

369,788 

804.552 

t . 

1,136,516 

657.220 

1.321.854 

423,776 

688,082 


862,068 

2,137,720 

1,578,454 


1,186,856 

585,270 

325,102 

817,812 

732,286 

958.826 

581.016 

1,321,854 

313,846 

717,656 


885,408 

2.005.594 

1,334,148 


1,121,864 

641,506 

418,804 

843,010 

727,674 

780,034 

612.856 

1.221.926 

331,976 

645,596 


^Totals  15,827,140  15,557,452  16,760.414  14,688,332  14,698,850  14,532,812 

ir®"  a™  Globe  coinbined  June  4,  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924. 

and  Mail  comtuned  January  28,  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram  May  18, 
tlerald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19.  1924. 


You  can’t  employ  a  more  direct  selling  force  to 
reach  the  Indiana  consumer,  than  Indiana’s  Daily 
Newspapers — these  dailies  are  delivered  to  the 
homes  of  the  people,  where  they  are  read  by  the 
entire  family. 

Indiana’s  Families  are  good  earners.  The  country 
is  rich  and  its  people  are  all  employed  in  gainful 
occupations  and  industries,  which  gives  them 
incomes  above  the  average  found  in  industrial,  and 
agricultural  communities.  Therefore  your  sales 
message  reaches  those  who  not  only  can  afford  to 
buy,  but  people  who  will  buy  if  your  product  has  a 
use  or  need  in  the  home. 

When  you  are  making  up  your  1928  advertising 
appropriation  don’t  omit  this  market.  Place 
Indiana  first  on  your  list  and  use  Indiana’s  local 
newspapers. 


Rate  for 

Circu- 

5.000 

Utioo 

lines 

*Columbus  Republican  . 

. (E) 

5,016 

.03 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

. (M) 

41,747 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

. (S) 

31,314 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel... 

. (E» 

44,699 

.10 

fFrankfort  Times  . 

. (M&S) 

8,193 

.04 

•Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune  . . 

. (E) 

17,083 

.06 

•Huntington  Press  . 

. (M&S) 

5,020 

.03 

•Indianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

129,480 

,25 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.. 

..(M)  8,094) 
(E)  14,076) 

22,170 

.06 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . 

. (E) 

6,720 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

. (M&S) 

9,986 

.04 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,038 

.025 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

..(M)  9,836  ) 

(E)  18,037  ) 

27,873 

.08 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

26,173 

.07 

*South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  24,409 . (E) 

25,473 

.07 

II  *Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

. (E&S) 

23.086 

.06 

•A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1, 
fGovemment  Statement,  OcL  1,  1927. 
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bills  in.  They  are  the  only  people  I  know 
or  have  ever  heard  of  that  won’t  send  in 
a  bill.  The  big  newspapers  are  different.” 

The  newspaper  budget  of  his  company 
had  been  $315,000  to  ^50,000,  Mr.  Clau¬ 
sen  said,  bt»t  was  now  only  about  $100,- 
000  to  $115,000,  owing  to  the  opening  of 
campaigns  in  the  magazines. 

H.  H.  Good,  president  of  the  Carter 
Medicine  Company,  and  connected  with 
the  H.  H.  Good  Advertising  Company, 
testified  that  the  company  bearing  his 
name  was  formed  in  1895  because  his 
father  foresaw  that  the  newspapers 
would  some  time  refuse  to  give  direct 
advertisers  an  agency  commission. 

The  advertising  appropriation  of  his 
company,  the  Carter  company,  the  wit¬ 
ness  stated  after  some  hesitation,  is  “sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars.”  More 
than  half  of  this,  according  to  Mr.  Good, 
is  spent  for  newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Good  believed  that  any  competent 
agency  could  handle  his  business  as  well 
as  his  own.  On  cross  examination  he 
stated  that  the  rule  against  an  advertiser 
owning  an  agency  “if  such  a  rule  exists” 
— the  reservation  of  Mr.  McKercher — 
had  had  only  a  trifling  effect  on  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  advertising  agent. 

Mark  L.  Felber,  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  was  the  first  wit¬ 
ness  called  on  Tuesday  morning.  Mr. 
Felber  said  that  he  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  of  the  company  since 
1920. 

He  explained  the  Firestone  Company’s 
change  to  direct  advertising  in  1920  as 
one  of  Mr.  Firestone’s  ideas,  in  line  with 
a  broad  policy  of  integration  which  had 
included  the  purchase  of  rubber  planta¬ 
tions,  a  million  acres  of  uncultivated 
rubber  lands  in  Liberia,  the  establishment 
of  refining  plants,  of  a  steel  plant  for 
manufacturing  wheels  and  rims,  and  of 
two  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the 
country. 

Firestone’s  advertising  budget  for  last 
year,  the  witness  said,  was  about  $2,- 
500,000,  of  which  about  $1,000,000  was 
spent  with  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  policy  of  integration, 
the  witness  said,  Mr.  Firestone  believed 
that  a  company  department  would  fur¬ 
nish  faster  service,  particularly  in  ac¬ 
counting.  In  line  with  this  intention,  the 
witness  said,  the  company  had  attempted 
to  establish  24-hour  service  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bills,  and  had  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  something  like  36-hour  service. 

Firestone  also  values  the  close  contact 
with  newspapers  afforded  by  direct  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Felber  explained  the  complexities 
of  the  Firestone  advertising  method  in 
general,  as  follows : 

In  each  paper  in  which  Firestone  ad¬ 
vertising  is  carried,  the  name  of  tlie  local 
dealer  or  dealers  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  About  4,590  pajx'rs  are  hand¬ 
led  direct,  the  local  dealer  being  supplied 
with  the  name  of  the  newspaper  in  which 
advertising  is  to  appear.  He  then  fur¬ 
nishes  the  paper  with  tlie  name  of  his 
firm,  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  advertisement. 

In  some  papers  wliich  will  not  grant 
the  net  rate,  advertisements  are  placed 
by  the  local  dealer  at  the  liKal  rate, 
usually  much  lower  than  the  national  net. 
In  other  papers,  advertising  is  placed 
through  the  Critchfield  agency. 


The  reason  for  not  attempting  to  ob¬ 
tain  local  rates  through  local  dealers  jn 
all  cases  is  the  dealers’  carelessness  in 
accounting  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
check  and  audit,  and  to  learn  the  status 
of  bills.  .About  225  to  250  newspapers 
which  would  not  grant  a  net  rate  are 
now  accepting  local  rates  under  these 
conditions. 

.About  250  accounts  are  handled 
through  the  Critchfield  Agency. 

Mr.  Felber  explained  that  in  line  with 
the  integration  policy.  Firestone  is  build¬ 
ing  a  $7,000,000  plant  in  Los  Angeles, 
for  which  ground  will  be  broken  within 
a  few  weeks.  This  will  save  the  cost  of 
shipping  Asiastic  importations  of  crude 
rubber  east  and  the  finished  tires  back  to 
the  coast. 

Abruptly,  Mr.  McKercher  asked — “Do 
you  maintain  the  prices  on  the  retail  tires 
to  the  dealers?” 

Mr.  Burr,  always  alert,  leaped  to  his 
feet  with  a  torrent  of  protest.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  taken  from  the  record  and 
Mr.  McKercher  explained  candidly  that 
he  hoped  to  prove  that  the  Firestone  Com¬ 
pany  itself  indulged  in  practices  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  F^eral  Trade  Commission. 
Mr.  Burr,  Mr.  McKercher  and  Mr.  Ran- 
kine  argued  the  question  with  some 
acerbity. 

On  the  record: 

“Mr.  McKercher:  If  the  Examiner 
please,  I  think  the  Firestone  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  is  confessedly  a  complainant  in  the 
operation  by  which  the  agencies  conduct 
their  business.  He  has  alleged  that  his 
business  has  been  unfairly  hindered  and 
interfered  with  and  he  has  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  here  of  great  virtue.  Nothing  else. 
We  have  shown  that  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  seeks  is  something  that  no  com¬ 
petitors  asked  for  or  gets,  one  of  the 
other  advantages  he  gets,  I  think  is 
highly  unfair.  I  rather  hoped  to  muddy 
his  feet.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
asking  for.” 

Mr.  Burr’s  objection  was  sustained  and 
Mr.  McKercher  and  Mr.  Rankine  then 
showed  by  questioning  that  most  of  Fire¬ 
stone’s  competitors  employed  agencies, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  that  the  Fire¬ 
stone  policy  gave  the  company  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  its  competitors.  Among  the 
files  of  correspondence  entered  as  ex¬ 
hibits  by  Mr.  Burr — and  duly  objected 
to — was  one  from  the  Harding  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Marion  (O.) 
Star  granting  the  Firestone  Company  the 
agency  discount. 

Mr.  Felber  explained  that  in  1923  this 
privilege  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McKercher  objected  to  Mr.  Fel- 
ber’s  statement  that  there  “was  a  sort  of 
concerted  action”  among  publishers  in 
withdrawing  the  discount,  and  suggested 
that  the  witness  meant  “simultaneous.” 
The  witness  accepted  the  substitution, 
tentatively,  and  finally  substituted  “sort 
of  .semi-concerted,  anyway.” 

Mr.  Finlay  took  up  the  attack  on  an¬ 
other  ground. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  placing  advertising  direct,  you 
get  publicity,  you  mean  publicity  outside 
of  the  advertising  columns? 

.A.  A’es,  sir.  I  said  there  is  a  closer 
contact  with  the  publisher.  .A  linking  up 
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with  the  dealer  and  then  by  paying  our 
bills  promptly  we  had  a  good  credit  and 
got  acquainted  with  many  publishers  on  a 
proper  basis  who  were  very  willing  to 
accept  publicity  stories  which  we  supplied. 
Often  we  sent  a  little  story  to  the  dealer 
using  his  name  or  with  his  name  on  it 
showing  how  to  keep  the  car  in  good  trim, 
or  how  to  handle  the  spare  tires  and  so 
forth. 

Q.  That  kind  of  publicity  you  did  not 
pay  for? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  free? 

A.  We  got  letters  even  from  some  of 
the  largest  papers  in  the  country  asking 
us  for  publicity.  We  could  get  out  what 
we  call  a  pretty  good  brand  of  publicity. 
Some  of  it  is  advertising  and  we  try  to 
give  stories  that  are  helpful  to  car  owners 
and  use  the  dealers’  names. 

Following  further  examination  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  of  Vick’s,  clarifying  his  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  preceding  day,  Walter  A. 
Snowden,  secretary  of  the  Six  Point 
League  was  called  to  the  stand. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  and  other, 
forms  of  the  League  were  introduced,  Mr. 
Finlay  entering  his  customary  objection. 
Mr.  Snowden  testified  that  the  League 
had  no  power  to  bind  its  members  in  any 
way. 

A.  D.  Storms  of  the  Rapid  Electrotype 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  was  examined 
merely  to  establish  that  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  of  his  company  was  for¬ 
warded  by  agents,  rather  than  advertisers. 
The  witness  said  that  the  proportion  was 
almost  90  per  cent. 

Newcomb  Cleveland,  vice-president  of 
the  Erickson  Advertising  Agency,  testi¬ 
fied  emphatically  that  membership  in  the 
A.A.A.A.  was  of  value  to  his  company. 
The  Erickson  Company  contract  was  sub¬ 
mitted  as  an  exhibit.  Cross  examination 
established  that  it  was  merely  a  company 
form. 

The  first  pyrotechnics  of  the  session 
were  displayed  when  Robert  W.  Palmer, 
managing  editor  of  Printers’  Ink  was  put 
upon  the  stand  to  testify  to  the  authenti- 
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city  of  two  articles  by  the  late  Collin 
-Armstrong,  at  the  time,  national  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Committee  of  tht 
,A..A.-A..A.,  one  entitled  “Agencies  and 
Publishers  Draw  Together  For  .Adver. 
tisers’  Good”  and  the  other,  “Standardiz. 
ing  Newspaper  Advertising  Methods  and 
Practices.”  -An  editorial  entitled  "What 
Is  -Agency  Practice  As  To  Cash  Dis- 
counts”  by  the  editor  of  Printers’  Ink 
was  also  offered  as  an  exhibit,  the  exam¬ 
iner  admitting  the  first  two  items  ovtr 
objection,  but  reserving  decision  on  the 
editorial. 


Mr.  McKercher’s  objected  that  they 
might  have  appeared  as  well,  as 
far  as  competency  or  relevancy  was  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  Patagonia  Tribune. 

Mr.  Burr  offered  other  articles  on  tht 
following  morning  and  after  a  prolonged 
and  sometimes  heated  argument,  with¬ 
drew  the  editorial  and  later  articles,  re¬ 
taining  the  privilege  of  resubmitting  them 
at  a  later  time  for  renewed  argument,  if 
he  cared  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Burr  endeavored  to  establish  the 
competence  of  the  editorial  introduced  as 
tending  to  show  the  expression  of  a 
general  feeling  in  a  trade  through  the 
“reaction”  of  an  editor  of  a  trade  paper. 
The  examination  of  Mr.  Palmer  was 
virtually  a  repetition  of  the  previous  af- 
ternoon^s  examination. 

Mr.  Burr,  in  answer  to  objection,  as¬ 
serted  that  he  could,  if  he  wished,  charge 
printers  Ink  with  being  a  co-conspirator. 
Mr.  McKercher  questioned  the  asser¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Burr  explained  that  he 
did  not  refer  to  news  matter,  but  to  edi¬ 
torial  expression,  calculated  to  forward 
the  purposes  of  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

The  respondents’  attorneys  in  each  case 
based  their  objections  to  the  exhibits  on 
the  proposition  that  they  were  expres¬ 
sions  of  one  man’s  opinion. 

James  J.  Newman,  of  Loft,  Inc.,  vice 
prKident  in  charge  of  sales,  testified  that 
his  company  spent  $240,000  annually  in 
advertising  its  candies  in  newspapers,  al¬ 
most  exclusively.  An  additional  budget 
of  $100,000  for  advertising  malted  milk 
and  other  products,  went  largely  to  other 
media,  he  stated. 

His  testimony  did  not  follow  the  lines 
of  other  witnesses  called  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Loft  advertising  was  usually  placed 
at  the  local  rate  through  branch  stores, 
he  said,  and  at  rates  superior  to  those 
obtainable  by  agencies.  The  malted  milk 
advertising  was  placed  through  an  agency 
which  had  handled  it  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  company,  the  witness  said. 

Mr.  Felber  was  recalled  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  for  no  very  apparent  reason,  and 
was  followed  by  H.  D.  Crippen,  general 
manager  of  the  Bon  Ami  Company.  Mr. 
Crippen’s  company  spends  $600,000  to 
$650,000  annually  for  advertising,  ac- 
coi^ng  to  his  testimony,  most  of  it  in 
magazines  and  foreign  language  nws- 
papers.  The  company  employs  the  Erick¬ 
son  Company  as  its  advertising  agency, 
and  has  found  it  “helpful— very !” 

"The  agency  has  collective  effort,  col¬ 
lective  brains,  and  collective  experience,” 
Mr.  Crippen  testified. 

.\sked  to  explain  the  last  term,  he 
said  that  he  meant  that  in  handling  other 
acounts,  they  gained  experience  which 
was  generally  valuable — a  thing  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  company  agency  or  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Crippen  also  believed  in  the 
“outside  view” — perspective  furnished  by 
jtbe  fact  that  the  agent  has  a  compar¬ 
atively  objective  outlook  on  the  adver- 
I  riser’s  products  and  problems. 

K.  \V.  Beattie  was  called  and  dis¬ 
missed  almost  immediately,  after  he  had 
explained  that  the  woodcut  company 
with  which  he  is  connecteel  furnished  its 
product  principally  to  large  manufac- 
Iturers  operating  their  own  advertising 
agencies. 

Mr.  Burr  •then  entered  certain  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  prixluction,  consumption,  and 
[transportation  of  newsprint,  to  establish, 
Js  he  said,  that  advertising  moved  in 
interstate  commerce. 

.Mfred  D.  Childs,  secretary  of  the 
Packer  Manufacturing  Company,  testified 
I  that  his  company  spent  $200,000  to  $250,- 
OOO  in  advertising,  but  had  just  started 
jsoiM  experimental  newspaper  campaigns 
which  had  thus  far  tended  to  indicate 
jthat  “newspaper  advertising  is  a  good 
I  proposition.” 

Mr.  Burr  then  began  to  examine  wit¬ 
nesses  engaged  in  the  operation  of  “un- 
tpeognized”  agencies,  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  regulations  in  operation  in 
the  agency  and  publishing  worlds  affect¬ 


ed  the  legitimate  chances  of  success  of  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  advertising  at  the  rate 
such  operators.  _  of  $1,250,000  a  year,  was  questioned 

Edward  C.  Vick,  an  advertising  man  of  briefly,  and  Robert  L.  LeGrand,  another 
40  years’  experience,  now  connected  with  “unrecognized”  agent,  was  placed  on  the 
the  A.  T.  De  LaMare  agency,  engaged  stand  and  questioned  to  the  same  general 
principally  in  horticultural  advertising,  purpose  that  Mr.  Vick,  Mr.  De  Bear  and 


was  the  first  witness  on  this  line  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  Vick  traced  a  long  experience,  be¬ 
ginning  with  his  interest  in  his  father’s 
mail  order  advertising  business,  which 


Mr.  Milgram  had  been. 


HONOR  FOR  WILLIAMS 

,  .J  TT-.r-  Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  school 

he  said  ^was  the  first  in  the  United  States,  of  journalism  of  Missouri  University  has 
Mr.  Vick  said  that  he  was  connected  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  committee 
with  “Good  Cheer’’  in  the  ’eighties  when  on  schools  of  journalism  of  the  Inter- 


that  magazine  had  the  largest  circula 
tion  in  the  United  States — about  300,000. 
The  witness  said  that  at  that  time,  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  the  publisher,  was  Boston 
representative  of  Good  Cheer  “at  not 
very  much  of  a  salary.” 


national  Press  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  in  August,  1928. 


$45,000  RAISED  FOR  CHARITY 


Mr.  Vick  told  of  submitting  a  financial  advertising  groups  in 

report,  showing  more  than  the  required  $5,000,^  money-raising  program  of 
assets,  to  the  A.N.P.A.  as  part  of  an  the  Federation  for  the  support  JewisM 

application  for  recognition.  The  tech-  Fijin  It  “ 

nicalities  of  what  constituted  application  raised  $45,000  of  their  $35,000  quota  Ed- 

for  recognition  were  then  argued  at  con-  'JV’"  f 

siderable  length  by  counsel,  atd  the  argu-  f  counselor  of  the 

ment  was  resumed  at  intervals  throuih-  groups  reported  this  week.  The  publishers 

out  the  remainder  of  the  hearing  and  in  ^  ^  ^  °  - 

. .  ®  000,  need  $3,000  more,  and  a  similar 


Thursday’s  hearing. 


\f,-  Vini,  amount  is  needed  by  the  advertising 

.Mr.  Vick  was  very  certain  that  non-  „  <tieooo  _ 

recognition  had  affected  the  success  of  ^  p,  w  t  a  $  5,000  quota, 
his  agency,  which,  he  said,  was  never- 
theless  reasonably  successful.  Newspaper 
solicitors,  he  said,  had  brought  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  in  attempting  to  obtain  his  ac¬ 
counts  as  direct  advertisers. 


RUNYON  WRITES  MOVIES 

Damon  Runyon,  sports  writer  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  has  written  two  ori- 


Samuel  A.  De  Bear  offered  testi-  g'"^'  stories  to  be  made  into  moving  pic- 

mony  tending  toward  the  same  line  of  jyes  by  Universal.  One  is  called  “The 

proof,  as  did  Joseph  B.  .Milgram,  on  Geezer.  The  second  is  “Hold  It,  which 

Thursday  morning.  concerns  a  newspaper  photographer.  Nei- 

-Ar^ment  on  the  introduction  of  con-  *^er  picture  has  been  cast. 

fidential  files  of  the  .\.  N.  P.  A.  waj  — - - — 

resumed  on  Thursday  morning,  after  rniTno  r-cTc  ov  i  imc- 

the  testimony  of  Joseph  B.  Milgram,  EDITOR  GETS  BY-LINE 

New  York,  an  “unrecc^nized”  agent.  When  Victor  Watson,  editor  of  the 
Mr.  Vick,  recalled  to  the  stand  to  testify  .Vcw  York  Daily  Mirror  wrote  a  story 
on  details  of  correspondence,  furnished  telling  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  the  late  Cardinal  Bonzano,  his  staff  in¬ 
days  when  advertising  agents  were  sisted  that  it  be  run  under  a  by-line.  Mr. 
principally  space  brokers.  Watson  agreed  reluctantly  to  emerge  from 

“The  smartest  man  made  the  best  anonymity.  The  story  has  caused  con- 
bargain,”  he  said,  referring  to  the  cus-  siderable  comment, 
tom  of  purchasing  space  and  peddling 
it  to  advertisers.  Mr.  Vick  thought  that 
he  had  heard  that  Printers’  Ink  was 
originated  to  advertise  newspapers,  in 
return  for  which  advertising  it  took  space 
which  it  used  for  advertising  patent 
medicines. 

Newspaper  agents — some  of  them  im¬ 
portant  modern  operators — dealt  in 
printers  ink  and  other  supplies,  furnish¬ 
ing  these  newspaper  materials  at  a  profit 
to  publishers  for  space  which  was  sold 
for  a  second  profit. 

L.  B.  Palmer  was  then  called  to  the 
witness  stand  and  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
mission  served  a  subpoena  calling  for 
files  relating  to  the  A.  T.  D'e  laMare 
Company.  Mr.  Palmer  explained  that 
an  important  part  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.’s 
functioning  depended  upon  its  being  able 
to  keep  faith  with  the  persons  who 
furnished  confidential  information. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  argument  over 
the  De  laMare  files  was  gone  over  again 
in  relation  to  the  files  of  Samuel  De 
Bear. 

Merle  Bates,  advertising  manager  of 
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Cheap  Press  Work 

Daily  newspaper  with¬ 
in  one  hour  of  New 
York  has  16  page  Du¬ 
plex  Press — Used  only 
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Why  Melt 
Type  Metal  TWICE? 


The  Monomelt  System 

Saves  Remelting  and  Pigging 

DO  AWAY  with  the  metal 
furnace  and  its  remelting, 
moulding,  hauling,  dumping  and 
heavy  type  metal  losses.  'The  Mon- 
OMELT  System  melts  the  metal  only 
once,  automatically  cleans  and  feeds 
it  in  perfect  condition  for  good 
slugs.  The  Monomelt  System 
saves  enough  in  metal  cost  and  in¬ 
creased  production  to  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year.  Any  Monomelt  user 
will  bear  out  this  statement. 

T  HE  Monomelt  System  if  in¬ 
stalled  in  your  plant  will : 

1.  Increase  production  10%  to 

25%'. 

2.  Cut  metal  drossage  75%. 

3.  Clean  and  purify  type  metal. 
4,  Insure  clearer  and  sharper 
type  faces. 

5.  Produce  solid  slugs. 

6.  Eliminate  hot  and  cold  metal. 
7.  Save  time,  labor  and  floor 
space. 

8.  Prevent  sunken  and  defective 
letters. 

9.  Eliminate  your  remelting 
furnace. 


The  Monomelt  Company 
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CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


UR  OVN  VORiP 

or  L^rrtRs 


who  cd.ts  the  book  section  of  The  \atioit, 
writes : 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


In  the  first  place,  it  (book  review)  should 
not  be  longer  than  the  importance  of  the 
book;  combined  with  the  importance  of  the 
reviewer,  demands.  ...  A  good  review  rings 
as  clear  and  as  strong  as  a  good  essay  of  any 
kind,  and  reveals  as  much  of  the  personality 
of  the  author.  .  .  .  From  the  first  word  to 
the  last,  everything  in  a  review  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  preconceived  end  or  idea. 


l^EN  on  the  copy  desk  should  borrow  contain  e.xcellent  material  for  classes  in 
from  the  literary  editor  a  copy  of  book  reviewing. 


the  Christmas  Bookman  and  turn  to  page 
393  where  the  story,  “The  Passing  of 
Punctuation,”  by  J.  P.  Bowles  opens. 

In  this  story  Mr.  Bowles  chats  in  an 
entertaining  way  about  points.  How  he 
delves  into  the  historical  background  is 
shown  by  this  quotation : 

In  classical  Latin  punctuation  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  A  verb  marked  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  “Que”  did  for  commas.  “Sic”  or 
“ita”  would  now  be  colons.  Questions  were 
introduced  with  unmistakable  words  of  inquiry 
and  the  subjunctive  was  used  for  exclama¬ 
tion. 

When  Latin  degenerated,  meanings  became 
ambiguous.  (iarbled  words  had  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  diagonal  line  came  in  use  to  sepa¬ 
rate  grammatical  entities.  For  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  grammar  struggled  along  with 
makeshift  indicators  till  in  the  16tb  century 
a  Venetian  printer,  .Mdus  Manutius,  intro¬ 
duced  Greek  punctuation  and  used  it  with 
some  semblance  of  consistency. 


perusal  of  “The  Passing  of  Punctua¬ 
tion”  may  make  the  work  of  the  desk  a 
little  more  interesting. 


'T’HE  third  volume  of  the  Borzoi  Hand- 
books  of  Journalism  edited  by  Nelson 
.\ntrim  Crawford  has  just  come  off  the 
press.  “Book  Reviewing”  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf)  by  Wayne  Card,  director  of  the 
Courses  in  Journalism  at  Grinnell  College, 
is  a  worthy  brother  of  “What  Is  News?” 
and  “The  Column,”  the  two  volumes  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  this  series  dealing 
briefly,  but  intensively  and  effectively, 
with  individual  journalistic  subjects. 
The  latter  volumes  have  already  been 
reviewed  somewhat  at  length. 

We  Americans  spend  only  (xie  tenth 
of  the  amount  on  books  that  we  spend  on 
candy.  But  today  book  publishing  has 
reached  a  magnitude  far  greater  than 
ever  before.  In  order  of  number  of 
books  produced  America  comes  third — 
(^rmany  and  England  coming  first  and 
second  respectively.  The  reviewing  in¬ 
dustry  has  lately  been  making  belated  and 
not  altogether  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
catch  up  with  book  production.  Just  re¬ 
cently  231  American  newspapers  were 
listed  as  giving  space  to  the  reviewing  of 
current  books.  The  present  volume  by 
Mr.  Card  is,  therefore,  most  pertinent  and 
timely. 

The  first  four  chapters  need  very  little 
comment  here.  A  brief  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  principles  of  literarv  criticism  is 
given  and  the  outstanding  tendencies  in 
contemporary  American  literature  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Chapters  III  and  IV  take  up  the 
reviewer’s  aim  and  methods.  Many  of 
the  hints  as  to  the  prime  requisites  of 
good  book  reviewing  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  teachers  of  journalism  in 
their  courses  in  the  writing  of  news. 
These  chapters  were  obviously  meant  for 
the  novice  and  prospective  reviewer  and 


The  remaining  four  chapters  of  the 
book,  however,  are  well  worth  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  professional  reviewers  and  trained 
newspaper  men. 

Chapter  \",  "What  Editors  Want,”  con¬ 
tains  some  very  valuable,  helpful,  always 
interesting,  and  in  some  instances  ex- 
traordinary,  comments  by  literary  edi¬ 
tors  of  representative  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  The  free  lance  reviewer  saves  time, 
money  and  energy  by  knowing  that 
Poetry  uses  no  reviews  except  those 
written  by  its  own  contributors  and  that 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  publishes  none  over 
500  w'ords.  Some  newspapers  have  defi¬ 
nite  policies  laid  down  though  no  two 
are  ever  exactly  alike. 

The  New  York  Sun,  for  instance, 
"noted  since  the  time  of  Dana  for  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  its  reporting,  naturally  expects 
much  of  its  reviewers.”  The  New  York 
Times  is  spoken  of  as  “one  of  the  most 
conprehensive  of  the  American  review 
papers”  and  J.  Donald  Adams  speaking 
for  that  paper  says: 

.■\  satisfactory  book  review  should  do  three 
things;  It  should,  so  far  as  possible,  make 
clear  to  the  reader  what  the  author  of  the 
lK>ok  in  question  undertook  to  do;  it  should 
give  him,  also,  a  skeleton  knowledge  of  the 
book’s  contents,  and  finally,  it  should  leave  in 
his  mind  a  definite  impression  of  the  book’s 
quality. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Neu>s  seeks  good 
reviews  by  looking  for  the  right  kind  of 
reviewers.  F.  F.  Beirne  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  rather  wary  of  specific  rules,  says 
that  “if  there  is  one  principle  that  seems 
to  cover  all  sorts  of  reviewers  and  all 
kinds  of  reviews,  it  is  sincerity.”  Louis 
Meeker  speaking  for  the  Kansas  Citv 
Star  remarks  somewhat  caustically 
perhaps : 

Remember  that  of  every  ten  readers  of  your 
review  nine  will  not  read  the  book.  Therefore 
make  your  article  informative  enough  so  that 
if  anyone  should  ask  the  nine  if  they  have 
read  the  book  they  will  retain  enough  of  the 
story  in  their  minds  to  lie  about  it  success¬ 
fully. 

In  the  w’eekly  field  Mark  Van  D'oren, 


Ernest  Boyd,  who  writes  a  weekly 
article,  “Readers  and  Writers,”  for  The 
Independent,  is  of  the  opinion  that  “people 
are  invited  to  express  opinions  because 
their  names  carry  weight  with  the  mob 
rather  than  because  their  judgment  is 
expert,  or  sensitive,  or  sound.  .  .  . 
editors  too  often  prefer  an  incompetent, 
and  preferably  enthusiastic,  statement 
signed  by  a  name  that  brings  in  advertis¬ 
ing  or  adds  to  circulation,  to  a  name  that 
carries  authority  in  any  particular  field 
of  literature.” 

The  editors  of  The  Commonweal  throw 
up  the  sponge  altogether  and  frankly 
admit  that : 


The  suggestions  in  this  chapter  jf. 
obviously  not  intended  for  literary  editoq 
of  metropolitan  papers  but  rather  fot 
persons  who  edit  a  weekly  book  page  in  J 
newspaper  of  from  5,000  to  150,()00  cinj. 
lation.  “Such  a  page  is  not  likely 
bring  in  enough  advertising  to  pay  jj, 
its  upkeep.  It  should  stimulate  advert#, 
ing  by  local  bookstores,  and  should  a. 
tract  a  certain  amount  of  advertisb 
from  publishers,  but  its  chief  value  to  5 
paper  will  be  as  an  attraction  for  readen. 
a  stimulant  to  the  paper’s  circulation.’’ 

Last,  but  decidedly  not  least,  is  th 
chapter,  “Markets  for  Reviews,”  Hstb 
with  addresses,  the  important  newspa^ 
and  magazines  that  review  books,  g. 
Card  makes  a  thorough  job  of  it  and  aib 
an  index  to  the  volume  which  ought 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  readers. 


A  REPORTER  on  the  PottsvUle  (P^ 
Republican,  some  two  years  ar| 
called  at  the  Public  Library  of  that  ci, 


To  write  a  review  of  any  book  that  will 
satisfy  at  once  the  publisher  in  search  of 
quotable  blurbs,  the  bookseller  in  search  of 
information  that  will  guide  him  in  buying,  and 
the  general  public  in  search  of  entertainment, 
is  a  hopeless  task,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
critic  who  knows  his  job  would  undertake  it 
with  any  hope  of  success. 


Henry  Goddard  Leach,  editor  of  The 
Forum,  says  that  “the  ideal  reviewer 
(who  doesn’t  exist)  is  the  grandson  of 
Francis  Bacon  and  George  Jean  Nathan.” 

The  opening  paragraph  of  CThapter  VI, 
“Editing  a  Book  Page,”  gives  a  summary 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
literary  editor: 


To  the  reporter .  or  the  copyreader  or  the 
rewrite  man,  the  job  of  literary  editor  often 
sMms  a  soft  berth.  The  book  editor  gets 
his  name  in  the  paper,  and  has  all  week  to 
get  his  copy  ready.  To  the  initiated,  how¬ 
ever,  the  editing  of  a  book  pave  is  no  tea 
party.  On  a  small  paper  the  literary  editor 
must  wheedle  from  publishers  the  books  he 
wants,  and  do  it  without  compromising  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  reviews.  He  must  say  what 
he  thinks  without  losing  subscribers  for  the 
paper.  He  must  find  competent  reviewers 
who  will  assist  him  without  |>ay  and  who  will 
send  in  their  reviews  on  time. 
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National  Advertising  Representatives 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
s^ls  both  dealers  and  consumers. 
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First  10  Months  of  1927 
BALTIMORE  NEWS  Gained  147,406  lines 
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Local  Advertising 


First  10  Months  of  1927 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  gained  220,152  lines 

Evening  Sun  lost  .  473,184  lines 

Post  lost  .  246,892  lines 


In  Circulation 


Six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1927 
A.B.C.  Statements 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  total  net  paid  145,011 

Evening  Sun  total  net  paid .  125,502 

Post  total  net  paid  .  90,458 
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market. 


"Starts  The  Day 
In  Detroit” 


A 


THE  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  flAANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the 
partment. 


Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


jnd  asked  for  a  book  containing  old 
mining  ballads.  The  librarian.  Miss 
Fdith  Patterson,  was  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
quest  but  the  reiK)rter  was  disappointed 
Siat  no  volume  e.xisted.  The  more 
the  rciKjrter  and  the  librarian  thought 
jbout  the  matter  the  more  convinced  they 
liecanie  tliat  tlie  literary  seam  of  folklore 
which  once  ran  through  life  in  the  hard 
ciial  fields  of  Pennsylvania  should  be 
between  the  covers  of  a  book.  Here  is 
the  origin  of  "Simgs  and  Ballads  of  the 
\nthracite  Miner”  (Frederick  H.  Hitch¬ 
cock  Co.,  New  York  City)  gathered  and 
edited  by  Ceorge  G.  Korson,  the  reporter 
who  first  wanted  such  a  volume. 

Mr.  Korson  had  first  become  impressed 
with  the  song  life  of  the  miners  while 
be  worked  as  a  reporter  on  the  lyUkes- 
Barre  Record,  and  so  he  began  making 
jotes  about  these  ballads,  found  not  only 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley  but  also  in  the 
Sdiuylkill  \  alley.  He  went  about  gather¬ 
ing  his  material  the  right  way,  as 
this  quotation  from  the  introduction  will 
show: 

I  broke  bread  with  miners  in  their  homes. 
At  times  1  saw  them  leave  for  the  shaft, 
^e  never  came  back  alive.  In  my  years 
gf  experience  as  a  newspaperman,  I  had  seen 
M  many  of  these  industrial  soldiers  l>rouKht 
bane  nuiutled  or  killed — seen  them  as  shrouded 
igures  stretched  under  the  candelabrum  with 
lie  having  been  squeezed  from  them  under- 
iround,  that  the  sights  1  saw  in  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  were  far  from  new  to  me.  Coroner’s 
Quests  were  held  frequently  during  my  so- 
inm  there,  and  I  hardly  missed  one,  not  only 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  paper,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  revealed  much  in  facts  about  mining, 
tannan  nature,  and  the  miner’s  viewpoint  which 
I  wanted  to  learn. 

Every  newspaper  publisher  in  the  an- 
Aracite  field  will  want  a  copy  of  this 
lohime  for  his  library.  Students  of 
American  folklore  will  want  it  because  its 
pgges  contain  material  found  nowhere 
(he.  I  am  especially  glad  to  have  it 
because  a  perusal  of  the  book  recalls  the 
Jays  when  my  companions  were  often 
the  breaker  boys  who  are  so  picturesquely 
pictured  in  the  pages.  In  those  days  the 
music  that  luiled  me  to  sleep  at  night 
was  not  that  of  the  meadow  lark  or  the 
tiglilingale,  but  the  weird  sound  of  the 
high  powered  engine  that  lifted  the  coal 
cars  up  the  deep  shaft  of  a  mine  at  South 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Only  those  who  have  played  with 
breaker  boys  can  appreciate  this  descrip¬ 
tion; 

They  sat  astride  their  chutes  on  crude, 
wooden  benches.  Usually  a  leg  was  raised,  the 
dale  and  other  refuse  being  picked  from  under 
k.  Their  backs  ached  continually  and  their 
tye.«  smarted  from  being  pinned  for  hours  at  a 
time  on  the  cataracts  of  gleaming  coal.  But 
Ike  worst  torture,  perhaps,  came  from  their 
faigers  Iwing  cut  by  coal  and  slate;  and  before 
they  were  hardened  the  sulphur  water  which 
washed  the  C(  al  ate  holes  into  them.  Fre- 
qwently  their  ears  became  blocked  which  neces- 
Matetl  a  visit  to  a  doctor  to  remove  the  coal 
dost.  Before  water  came  into  general  use  in 
coal  preparation.  bre.ikers  were  full  of  dust — so 
thick  was  it  in  some  that  boys  sitting  only 
two  feet  apart  could  not  see  one  another.  They 
wre  handerchiefs  over  their  mouths  to  keep 
it  out,  yet  many  had  to  take  to  tobacco  chewing 
to  keep  from  choking. 

Breaker  boys,  however,  have  not  at- 
Iracted  much  attention  in  the  press.  But 
the  Mollie  Maguires,  who  terrorized  the 
Jnthracite  field  from  the  forties  to  the 
seventies  with  their  “coffin  notices”  and 
their  subsequent  acts  of  violence,  fur¬ 
nished  news  for  many  a  column. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  notes  which  preceded  the  ballads. 
These  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume.  In  the  note  which  precedes  the 
tellad  de-'cribing  the  Delaware  and 
Hods, in  gravity  railroad  which  for  many 
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years  carried  coal  from  the  Lackawanna  1 
Valley  to  the  head  of  the  D.  &  H.  canal  ; 
at  Honesdale,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  i 
fact  that  the  first  steam  engine  ever  used 
on  an  American  railroad  ran  over  this 
line. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Korson  is  now  connected  with  the 
lilisaheth  (N.  J.)  Times.  ' 

*  *  * 

'"pHE  life  story  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  I 

told  with  headline  brevity  in  Per-  ' 
sonality  for  December.  It  is  from  the 
lien  of  James  C.  Young. 

Even  to  newspaper  people  the  follow-  ' 
ing  facts  about  Pulitzer  before  he  came 
to  the  United  States  will  be  illuminating  : 

His  mother  was  a  Christian  and  his  father 
a  Jew.  He  had  tried  to  join  mest  of  the  worth 
while  armies  in  Europe,  and  each  had  rejected 
him.  Soldiering  attracted  his  interest  because 
it  was  the  only  thing  open  to  a  penniless  young 
man.  First  he  had  sought  to  join  the  Austrian 
army  at  his  native  town  in  Hungary.  Then  he 
had  gone  to  Paris  and  offered  himself  for  the 
Foreign  I>egitn.  Bad  eyes  and  a  cough  were 
iwor  recommendations.  So  he  moved  on  to 
I.ondoii  and  would  have  taken  the  Queen’s 
shilling  for  service  in  India.  Again  hit 
faults  found  him  cut. 

Though  skipping  several  chapters,  I 
ought  not  to  overlook  this  paragraph 
about  his  first  days  in  New  York  City : 

And  a  few  days  later  he  reached  New  York, 
hardiv  knowing  a  wtrd  of  English;  a  spare 
young  man  with  sharp,  protruding  chin,  rather 
weak  blue  eyes  and  a  somewhat  handsome 
brow,  had  anyltody  been  interested  to  look  at 
it.  No  one  gave  him  the  least  attention.  He 
was  broke,  bedraggled,  down  at  the  heel.  Off 
and  on  he  had  a  cough.  His  hair  was  more  red 
than  brown.  Taken  by  and  large,  he  must 
have  been  about  as  seedy  a  foreigner  as  New 
York  ever  received. 

The  paragraphs  which  immediately 
follow  tell  how  Pulitzer  signed  on  the 
dotted  line  at  the  request  of  a  recruiting 
agent,  how  he  was  sent  to  join  the  first 
Xew  York  Lincoln  Cavalry,  and  how  he 
was  mustered  out  in  1865.  Being  broke  he 
could  do  little  better  than  loiter  about 
City  Hall  Park.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
joker  he  went  to  St.  Louis  where  he  found 
work  alcmgside  of  negro  stevedores  on 
the  quays.  Deceived  in  a  promise  of 
employment,  he  told  his  story  to  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Westlkhe  Post.  By  re- 
([uest  he  wrote  out  his  story  and  obtained 
a  position  as  reporter  for  that  German 
newspaper. 

The  complete  story  of  his  newspaper 
days  in  St.  Louis  has  never  been  told — 
probably  because  no  one  except  himself 
ever  knew  it.  In  some  way,  however,  he 
obtained  a  financial  interest  in  the  Post 
which  he  sold  for  $30,000.  Then  he  went 
back  to  Hungary  to  visit  his  relatives. 
But  by  1875  he  was  back  auain  in  St. 
Louis  where  he  bought  the  broken-do w'n 
English  newspaper,  the  St.  Louis  Dis- 
fatch.  Shortly  after  he  combined  it  with 
another  afternoon  paper  and  called  the 
union  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Mr.  Young  thus  describes  these  St. 
Louis  newspai)er  days : 

Xewsl)oys  and  reixirters,  the  policeman  on  his 
beat,  milkmen  and  ordinary  folk,  mi;,ht  know 
when  his  day’s  work  was  ended.  Then,  and  then 
only,  did  a  flaring  gas  jet  disappear,  high  up 
in  one  corner  ( f  the  p’ant.  So  long  as  that  jet 
burned  T.  P.  I)ent  over  pr(K)fs,  copy,  editorials. 
Associates  say  that  he  tried  to  read  every  line 
before  and  after  printing.  He  was  everywhere, 
saw  everything,  foresaw  much.  At  twenty-five 


he  owned  a  journal  rated  among  the  best  in 
America.  Moreover,  he  had  acquired  ricbe^ 
or  relative  riches.  But  the  flame  of  his  ambi¬ 
tion  burned  higher  than  ever. 

Ill  speaking  of  the  Xew  York  news¬ 
papers  of  the  period  Mr.  Young  chats  as 
follows : 

The  S'ezv  York  Herald  stood  at  the  pinnacle 
of  American  journalism — a  precedence  admitted 
not  imlv  by  the  world  at  large,  but  by  the 
Hrrald  as  well,  conservative,  pretentious,  a 
little  smug  and  satisfied  to  be  rated  the  nation’s 
greatest  newspaper.  The  Sun.  Dana’s  fine  old 
tiatier.  was  declining,  but  still  scholarly,  influ¬ 
ential.  somewhat  like  an  elderly  gentleman  in 
a  silk  hat.  The  Tribune  was  a  joint  reflection 
of  the  other  two.  struggling  to  overcome  Gree¬ 
ley’s  defeat.  The  Times  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  middle  ages  of  journalism.  The  5(ar 
represented  low.browed  politics  of  the  Tammany 
brand.  Truth  and  the  Mornine  Journal  were 
nondescript  one-cent  papers.  There  remained 
one  other,  the  World,  owned  by  Jay  Gould, 
ste.adily  losing  capital  and  prestige.  New  York 
in  18S3  had  more  morning  papers  than  it  has 
today;  the  flame  of  competition  was  at  its 
hottest. 

How  Pulitzer  came  to  Xew  York  to 
buy  the  IP  arid  has  been  so  often  told  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  a  reneat  of  the 
story  is  not  necessary.  Esnecially  vivid, 
however,  is  the  account  of  those  24  years 
Mr.  Pulitzer  spent  in  darkness  and  rela¬ 
tive  inactivity  after  he  lost  his  eyesight. 
Those  who  worked  with  J.  P.  may  ques¬ 
tion  the  accuracy  of  the  phrase  “relative 
inactivity,”  but  that  is  the  term  used  in 
the  article. 

Its  author,  however,  does  tell  how 
J.  P.  continued  to  direct  the  policy  of 
the  World  from  his  yacht  “Liberty.” 

What  the  editor  of  Personality  thinks 
of  the  story  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
uses  it  to  open  the  December  number. 
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TX  the  current  issue  of  The  Trib,  the 
-*■  plant  paper  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
appears  a  reprint  of  that  little  classic,  “1 
Am  the  Printing  Press,”  bv  Robert  H. 
Davis. 

Probably  no  brief  article  about  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  more  extensively  quoted 
unless  it  be  the  famous  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun,  “Is 
There  a  Santa  Claus?” 
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Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertising  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 
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SPHINX  PLANS  LUNCHEON 

N.  Y.  Club  to  Depart  from  Former 
Program,  Huntsman  Announces 

The  Sphinx  Qub,  oldest  New  York 
advertising  club,  limited  to  a  membership 
of  40,  will  depart  from  its  regular  custom 
this  year  and  hold  a  series  of  informal 
luncheons,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
formal  banquets.  President  R.  F.  R. 
Huntsman,  publisher  of  the  Brooklyn 
.Standard-Union,  announced  this  week. 

The  first  of  the  luncheons  will  be  held 
Dec.  15  in  the  Waldorf  Apartments, 
Waldorf  Astoria,  at  1  p.  m.  Speakers 
will  be  George  K.  Morrow,  Gold  Dust 
Corporation,  who  will  discuss  “Good 
Will”  and  Roy  E.  Tiles,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery 
Company,  whose  subject  is  “Hand  to 
Mouth  Buying ;  Its  importance  to  All 
Business  and  How  My  Company  Has 
Capitalized  on  the  Condition.” 

Xo  luncheon  speaker  will  be  allowed 
more  than  three  minutes,  Mr.  Huntsman 
stated. 
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is 
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monwealth  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
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two  but  to  obtain  experience  in  an  im-  POET  DISCUSSES  STYLE 

portant  branch  of  national  and  civic  life. 

“We  have  learned  much,”  the  editor  - 

said.  “Xever  again  will  we  call  in  at  “Seek  the  Significant  Word,”  Mai 
1  :30  to  ask  the  city  editor  to  put  a  club  Adviset  Journali.m  Student 
notice  on  the  front  page.  In  an  editorial, 

however,  she  stated  that  the  ]>aper  “coni-  “Learn  to  write  well,  hot  not  t<x> 
piled  by  .SO  women,  goes  to  press  On  "-‘s  advice  dealt  out  by  Ldwin 
lime,  witliout  swearing  or  smoking  pijics  ham,  poet  and  prose  writer,  to  st 
or  cigarettes.”  “f  journalism  at  Syracuse  Uni\ 

Few  changes  were  made  from  the  usual  '  ^  elociuent  style  of  the  best  wri 
form.  C  rime  news  was  minimized,  and  the  .'^st  century  would  probably  i 
society  news  was  given  a  better  position  published  in  a  newspaiicr  today.” 
than  usual.  The  streamer  story  on  page  “Read  the  work  of  the  master 
one  was  Charles  R.  Forbes  release  from  learn  to  use  the  individual,  sigr 
Ft.  Leavenworth.  The  regular  Pioneer  word.  Writing  is  getting  people 
editor,  in  a  short  editorial,  called  attention  the  crowd.” 

to  the  emphasis  on  store  news.  Stevenson,  according  to  Mr.  Mai 


HUMPHREY  IS  CHAIRMAN 

ommissioner  William  E.  Humphrey 


tie.  Wash.,  has  assumed  the  duties 
rman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com. 
,  succeeding  Commissioner  C.  W 
He  will  serve  until  Nov.  30,  1^ 
le  rule  of  the  commission  providing 
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as  made  by  ns  will  speed 
up  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
your  Pay  Roll.  Are  you 
interested?  If  so,  consult 
your  regular  dealer  in 
printers*  supplies  or 
write  us  direct. 


pictorial  paper  in  Australia.  It  is  owned 
by  the  Herald  and  Weekly  Times,  L^., 
publishers  of  Melbourne’s  only  evening 
newspaper. 

NEWSWRITERS  SCALE  SIGNED 


The  installation  of  three 
100-h.p.  G-E  a-c.  drives 
on  Hoe  presses  has  been 
completed  by  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  Eagle. 


No  Increase  in  Scranton  But  Half- 
Holidays  Increased 

The  Newswriters’  Union  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  has  entered  into  another  new  working 
agreement  with  the  publishers.  The  scale 
of  wages  remains  unchanged  but  certain 
modifications  in  working  conditions  have 
been  arranged.  These  will  give  aftenuxjn 
reporters  more  half-holidays  on  Saturdays 
than  have  been  observed  heretofore. 

The  five-year  scale  for  reporters  re¬ 
mains  at  $57  a  week  and  copy  readers  at 
^8  a  week  for  afternoon  papers.  The 
morning  paper  scale  pays  $2  above  this 
rate.  The  Scranton  wage  agreement 
takes  in  city  editors,  copy  readers,  society 
editors,  and  reporters. 

Managing  editors  have  never  been  in  the 
scale  provisions  though  most  of  them  in 
Scranton  have  always  held  nominal  mem¬ 
berships  in  the  union. 
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When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
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for  Immediate  Delivery 


WOMEN  EDIT  DAILY 


waa  luiiicu  uvci  tv/  wwiiivu  ^  i  ••  *>•  i  s  i 

Nov.  26,  and  a  complete  staff  of  50  mem-  22-in.  Col.  Hoe  Right  Angle 
hers  of  the  Bemidji  Civic  and  Community  Sextuple  Press  with  colors. 

Qub  did  all  of  the  editorial  work  for  one  ^  , 

issue.  22-m.  Col.  Goss  Five-Decker 

Miss  Mabel  F.  Rice,  the  managing  40.page  Press, 

editor,  declared  in  a  foreword  that  it  was  ^  ^ 

not  intended  to  “show  the  men  a  thing  or  22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed  4- 

Decker,  32-Page  Press. 

22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed 
_  _  Octuple  Press. 

USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  22-in.  Hoe  High-speed  Super- 

,  Imposed  Unit-Type  Octuple 

32-page  Pretses  Press.  - 

Others  for  Early  Shipment 

LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS 


When  New  Machines  Are 
Designed  Hoe  Builds 
The  Best 


•p\  I RECT  -  Pressure  Matrix 
Moulding  has  been  per¬ 
fected  in  The  New  Hoe  Hy¬ 
draulic  Matrix  Moulding  Press. 
To  appreciate  its  superiority, 
you  should  see  it  in  operation 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

Write  for  full  information  of 
this  latest  and  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  stereotyping  to 


GOSS  24  and  28*page  presses  good  for  black 
or  color  work,  also  Goss  Sextuple. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sextuple, 
Sextuple  color  Press,  Octuple  and  Double 
Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  stereotype 
presses— 'print  up  to  32  pases. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 


The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

Main  Office  A  Factory  Chicago,  III. 
New  York  Office  220  W.  42nd  St. 
Sea  Francisco  Office  646  Call  Bldg. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Office  &  Factory . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office.  .Brokaw  Bldg.,  1467  Broadway 
Chicago  Office . Konadnock  Block 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Sharon  Bldg.  7  So.  Dearborn  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 


504-520  Grand  St..  New  York  Gtf 

Pere  Marquette  Bldg.  7  Water  St 
NEW  ORLEANS  BOSTON 


Use  Classified  to 
sell  Used  Equipment 


.  7— 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
Information 

RATES 


CIRCULATION 


The  World's  Lergest  Circulatk»  Building  Or-  Circulation  Manager  desires  change.  Fifteen  Rerresentative — Young  man,  age  30,  seven 
ganution— The  only  circulation  building  serv-  years  in  Circulation  Department,  from  Carrier  years’  newspaper  experience  (Business  office 
ice  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers’  to  Circulation  Director.  Morning,  evening  and  and  soliciting)  desires  position  as  representa- 
affidavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every  Sunday  experience.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  tive  for  newspaper  supply  concern  or  similar 
campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company,  all  phases  of  circulation,  promotion,  and  office  line  in  Michigan.  D-680,  Editor  &  Publish^. 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis.  detail.  Reference,  present  employer.  Solicit - 


EMPLOYMENT 


Sitnationt  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situationa  Wanted 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order)  ,  -  „  .  .  -  -  _  ---  _ _ _  - _  _  _ _  ,  . 

1  Timo  _  SO  oer  line  Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis.  detail.  Reference,  present  employer.  Solicit - 

*  *.  ■  _ _ interview  at  my  expense.  D-659,  Editor  &  Sports  Editor  and  Writer,  also  thoroughly  ex- 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line  Publisher.  perienced  copy  desk,  as  writer  of  snappy,  in- 

ALL  other  classifications  editorial  -  telllgible  heads,  at  liberty  because  of  discoo- 

with  Order!  _  _  _  ^  _  Circulation  Manasti^-Tixperience  on  large  and  tinuance  Evening  World  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

'  small  city  dailies.  Familiar  Promotion,  Audit  Will  take  fifty  dollars  to  start,  because  I  need 

1  Time  -  .75  per  me  Promotion  Records,  Ofiice  Detail,  etc.  Can  produce  a  job.  Best  references.  Address  Larry  Dailey, 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line  _  under  adverse  conditions.  Available  at  once.  Edmond.  Oklahoma. 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  Five  Years  in  Forty  Nations,  Editiir-wTiter  M’xlerate  sabry.  D-674,  Editor  &  Publisher.  = 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  returns  with  facts  ^otw  Classified  Manager,  28.  married,  ten  years’  MECHANICAL 

insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  m-  Editof  4  PublUhS  successful  experience,  covering  every  phase  of 

■trtioD.  Minimum  Contract  space,  thrM  ‘  •  •  Classified.  Now  emjdoyed.  Desires  connection  r-  •  «  o  • 

The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  rr: —  with  second  medium,  city  over  100.000.  East  Equipment  for  Sale 

rifht  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  adver-  w*mMw%9  Middle  West,  where  competition  is  keen  ~ — ; - ; - — - ; — 

t^nent.  LOYMENT  and  hard  work  needed.  Management  thorough.  Duplex  sixteen-page  tubular  ^ate  press,  with 

—  _  —  -  ■  -  ■  -  builds  only  permanent  linage.  Brought  two  complete  stcreot:^ing  outfit.  Duplex  Model  B 

*  ^  papers  from  second  to  first  place  in  three  years,  8-page  flat-bed;  Goss  Comet,  and  a  general  line 

AU V  btx  1  iwllv Va  Hnlp  Wmit#<l  showing  largest  six-day  gains  in  East  during  presses  and  equipment  for  newspapers.  Grif- 

_ _ _ _  ■—  ■  - — — _  1925-26.  Know  how  to  train  men,  girls.  Thor-  fiths  Publishers*  Exchange,  154  Nassau  St., 

c  *^1  Assistant  Circulation  Manager  wanted  who  ough  knowledge  of  ciedits,  collections.  Keeps  » ork. _ _ _ 

special  se _ e -  produce  in  city  circulation.  Must  be  thor-  overhead  down,  increase  revenue.  References  Entire  F.ni.inmeni  r.f  Per.,  rin,li,e,l  Tn..rn,t. 

iTAdvertismg  Organization  trained  for  spe-  ““§*>17  experienced  in  reomrements  of  A.  B.  C.  «  to  character,  ability.  Salyy.  or  salary  and  Chronicle  is  for  sale,  because  of  consolidation. 
Ab  Aoverufcmg  vrrgniiM  sufficient  knowledge  of  circulation  to  bonus.  Excellent  reasons  for  desiring  new  .v;,.  ,,  ,,  ^  /-  romet  in  v«-,r. 

“i.raerby^‘pub“wat”?o^^^^^^  ‘,±re'"tV«'n°'  *  ^°”"»^tion.  D-682.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

an  industrial  or  any  edition  other  than  “"7  FditornI— Younir  man  2?  two  vear.  a.  ‘ypes;  choice  of  mats;  12  turtles;  type  cabinets: 


EDITORIAL 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 


urtioo.  nniniiuuin  ^witastava  ^^lassincQ.  now  cmpioyca.  L»esircs  ccmncciion  .  «  «  « 

^t.  The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  rr: —  with  second  medium,  city  over  100.000.  East  Equipment  for  Sale 

rifht  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  adver-  w*mMw%9  Middle  West,  where  competition  is  keen  ~ — ; - ; - — - ; — 

t^nent.  LOYMENT  and  hard  work  needed.  Management  thorough.  Duplex  sixteen-page  tubular  ^ate  press,  with 

—  _  —  -  ■  -  ■  -  builds  only  permanent  linage.  Brought  two  complete  stcreot:^ing  outfit.  Duplex  Model  B 

*  ^  papers  from  second  to  first  place  in  three  years,  8-page  flat-bed;  Goss  Comet,  and  a  general  line 

AU V  btx  1  iwllv Va  Holp  Wmitod  showing  largest  six-day  gains  in  East  during  presses  and  equipment  for  newspapers.  Grif- 

_ _ _ _  ■—  ■  - — — _  1925-26.  Know  how  to  train  men,  girls.  Thor-  fiths  Publishers*  Exchange,  154  Nassau  St., 

c  *^1  Assistant  Circulation  Manager  wanted  who  ough  knowledge  of  ciedits,  collections.  Keeps  » ork. _ _ _ 

special  se _ e -  produce  in  city  circulation.  Must  be  thor-  overhead  down,  increase  revenue.  References  Entire  Fnuinnwni  r,f  Per.,  rin,li,e,l  In..rn,l. 

irAdvertisma  Organization  trained  for  spe-  ““§*>l7  experienced  in  reomrements  of  A.  B.  C.  «  to  character,  ability.  Salyy.  or  salary  and  Chronicle  is  for  sale,  because  of  consolidation. 
Ab  Aoverufcmg  vrrgniiM  sufficient  knowledge  of  circulation  to  bonus.  Excellent  reasons  for  desiring  new  iv;,,  ,,  ,,  ^  /-  rome,  in  v«-,r. 

ciil  take  charge  of  a  departmrat.  Position  offers  connection.  D-682.  Editor  &  Publisher.  oH  ^  * 


weded  by  a  publSherwhen  he  contem-  ‘^^e  charge  of  a  d^artment.  Position  offers  connection.  D-682.  Editor  &  Publisher.  old.  good  condition;  two  practically  new  Inter- 

P^ts  an  industrial  or  any  edition  other  th^  [ion  and  g”t  remits  Give^'Das^  MMrTe^ce'  Editorial- Young  man,  22.  two  years  as  ex-  choice  of  mats;  12  turtles;  type  cabinets: 

K  regular.  Anywffier^any  sire.  Our  recorf  “Terences  *and  Aury  desired firTTetter’  change  editor  kw  Yort  nl^spTAr,  Vxpin-  "X'tors;  ,«ge  cast- 

^fp^ffilisTer  0P'“  «  on%a^r  in  Middle  West!  enced  feature  writer,  general  knVwledge'^  of  me„.  gkllevs  stoTes  “oaTv  TX 

D.671.  Editor  &  Publisher,  - -  living  conditions.  All  inquiries  treated  newspaper  work,  college  trained  in  journalism:  ™  Tn’d  ^  Trib- 

■  1 1  .  .  1- r  confidentially.  D-643,  Editor  &  Publisher.  can  do  sports  reporting:  wants  place  as  reporter  _ ! _ '  _ 


V,  .  .........v,.  can  do  sports  reporting:  wants  place  as  reporter  “tie.  Peru.  Ind. _ 

business  opportunities  -  or  feature  writer— within  200  miles  of  New  por  Safc-t . .mplete  equipment  for  small  daily 

*  '  paramount. 'd-6’53.  Effit’or'&'pubnJheT”™”'  XTTaTLd'^orVM*  n?w*Ti^av^'“n[w*’ hE^^ 

Brokers  and  ideas,  who  has  had  sufficient  expert-  _  “'c*  Hat -bed  Press,  new.  l.inotypes,  new,  hand 

_ _ _ ence  to  handle  the  organization  of  an  effective  Editorial-  Young  man.  23,  experienced  as 

liJUtii,  of  Periodical  Publishing  Properties  for  earner  system,  and  to  whom  opportunity  in  a  siiorts  writer,  rrporlet  and  copy  reader;  'a»“ary  1.  Hox  1>677.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Se^ll  be  sent  those  desiring  to  invest  in  rapidly  growing  Michigan  news^^r  plant  single;  college  graduate;  references  fmm  last  General  Electric  newsoaner  electric  contnJ 

S^prUishing  busine».  Harris-bibble  Co..  345  ^cans.moje  than  initial  salary.  0-679,  Editor  employer.  D-(«4.  Editor  &  Publisher.  [;T:m 

Ibdison  Ave.,  New  York.  _ _  a  xmoiisnen _  _ _ .  current  used  less  than  3  years.  For  sale  on 


D-653.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


vriter,  reporlet  and  copy  reader; 


St  ruDiisner.  flat  bed  press,  new;  Linotypes,  new;  hand 

•7Pe.  ncw;  etc.  Can  be  shiipiied  anywhere  about 
.Taiiuary  1.  Box  D-677.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer— -'Kge  39,  fifteen  years’  ex- 


current  used  less  than  3  years.  For  sale  on 
account  of  suspension  of  paper.  Address  The 


cjiiiiK,,  - - _ _ aeiucvcinciit  aiiu  euiiiicviioiis  uemna  mm  lor 

ieated  :n  the  following  s*Mes:  Ma.sacbusetts,  length  of  time  to  guarantee  that  he 

Mkhigaii.  ,Vc''“?7lvama.  0.jo,  Illinois.  -  pe,n,a„ent  rather  than  floating  in  tempera- 
cMsin,  (California.  Nort*>  Carolina,  Floridiu  ^  jj_g57  gj;  Publisher. 

J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  6  North - - 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ Executive — Capable  of  assuming  complete 


K,  i  r  t.  ^ Hoe  StMun  Table*;  five  automatic  tables  only 

Hiliti-r  &  PuMi.her. _  slightly  used  in  A-1  mechanical  condition.  Air 

Executive.  15  years’  experience  as  e,litor.  ad  °r  hand  operated.  D-658.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
vertising-biisiness  manager,  now  employe,!  ,  .  p.,_,  .  nzi__  . 

a”  wtsr“Sn  SI  .rss'ziiL  g-'- 


Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  Execiitive — Capable  of  assuming  complete  .l:?".;  ' . . anteed  machines  at  bamin  sricen  Easv 

- - -  ..  - r-—  management  of  old  established  evening  daily  n,?  g"'  ^  terms.  Hoffman  Type  &  ll^riiig  Ox.  114 

Middle  West  Pj^rtsesr-Exclusive  lisfin?.*-  newsjaper  in  city  of  fifteen  thousand  in  Editor  &  l-iiolisher. _  P  g,  Y.  City.  “«  v-* 

So  damaging  pub.icity.  Eastern  state.  Reply  must  state  experience,  ron  v. ,,  .  m-,n - - - 

eiery  ial.  Everything  confident!^  age.  education,  salary  desired,  religion,  politi-  JE*i*"* »•  Goss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  nsats  only,  for 

pdc  news^per  bomls  for  sale.  ^7<Ie  IL  ^ai  affiliation;  also  ability  to  assume  edSt^al  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Ox.  153 

Knox.  851  B.ard  of  Trade.  Kansas  Ciiy.  Mo.  n.687  F,i:io,  A-  training,  who  has  worked  himself  up  through  Pauifna  St  .  rhiram  III 

- - - T - r;  .  j  •_  .u.  every  department  o£  a  newspaper  to  the  post-  *  _ _ 

Onsr  D.  Gray,  Sturgecn,  Mo..  *  ■  .  ,  - -  tion  of  fJeneral  Manager  of  a  seven-day  paper  U/.  .-J 

center  of  the  United  States,  and  doing  business  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  circula-  tquipnie*t  Wanted 

^V4,’''.'..2.i5Ks.‘."i''.K  sinaM...  W....J  SALir,".  'z 

■“i^^karsen- a  Kansas  daily,  city  of  4.000  Advertiring-I  would  llk^o  get  in  t™^^  T  am  a^Vk'STnd^T  p7od^r  ^anTl  waiiri  Catdr"'  ‘'**'*’'*’ 


Onar  D.  Gray,  Sturgecn,  Mo.,  located  in  the 
center  of  the  United  States,  and  doing  business 
in  41  of  the  48  states,  and  who  socializes  in 
newspaper  consolidations  and  the  sale  of  news¬ 


papers.  writes;  e  a  non 

“I  can  sell  a  Kansas  daily,  city  of  4,000. 


clearinT‘$6?6bo“  or'Tearr  fo  '$20,000.  half  a  publishe?  who  is  looking  for  an  advertising  Xo"  results  ’’^“{[“'bring prom^U*  -  -  .  -  ^  ^ 

“^i’dient  wants  g,x>.l  circulation .  man  to  put  positiln  six  years;  now  w‘an't  VW'Tr  Available  at  once.  1)^641.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ HumiJficntion _ 

at  least  $6,000  in  daily  paper  in  city  of  M,000.  manent  cmnection  with  paper  and  city  offering  Managing  Editor  with  17  years’  experience.  Utility  Humidizers  re.Hice  paper  troubles  in 

"Have  California  weekly  netting  $/.000  per  future.  Past,  records  show  exceptional  linage  covering  all  branches  of  news  end.  now  more  the  tJesVr^  a7d  rivT  pu?e  air  tT^l^Sthe 

1«,  which  can  be  bought  for  $7,000.  with  ™;,TleX'Tncome"^^^^^^^^  than  satisfying  exacting  employer,,  voluntarily  Get  Tid  oT^katic  a*id  breaking  wetT.  alS 

14,000  down.  ron  .  r  Income  now  $8,U0U,  agree  desirable  and  permanent  connection.  An  coughs  and  colds.  Write  Utility  Heater  Co 

“Missouri  wecklv  clearing  $3,500.  town  of  able  to  nominal  salary  with  future  income  based  „ceptional  organizer,  good  editorial  writer,  23c-i  Ontre  sT  N  Y  ^  ’ 

1.000.  $5,000  with  $2,000  down  on  •ncreased  revenue.  Marned.  Age  32.  Pre-  n^„  4(,.  Knows  news  and  men  '  ’ 

"1  can  sell  a  North  Carolina  daily— no  oppo-  fer  middle  west  city  IM.OOO  or  less.  Personal  ^nd  bow  to  handle  both.  No  failures  in  record. 

Btion— only  daily  in  county,  for  $100,000— half  interview  solicited  with  progressive  publisher.  Details  and  references  gladly  submitted.  D-  ' 

ash.  .  u-  D-655,  Editor  &  Publisher.  681.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ni  n  .• 

“Notwithstanding  the  worries  which  come  in  -  -  NPUfCIIBII^r  rrAflArllAB 

T  T'*  .*’'1  mo7i.rtv“l  7eH  *  7  am"*a  Adverting  Manager-Solicitor  -  Experienced  HCWSpapCI  IIUpCIllCI 

dishonest  clients  Whose^  property,!  sell,  lam  a  |„,i  -„h  national.  Highest  reference.  Married,  and  makeup  editor  on  small  city  dailies;  three  _  s 


Humicfification 


QisiHmcsi  Clients  ^  .T-  i:-.  '  busi-  national.  Highest  reference.  Married, 

wry  happy  man  and  I  love  lhi»  Imc  of  bust-  ,  anywhere  for  real  opportunity.  D-656.  Edi- 
nesx  Why  don  t  you  write  me?  tor  &  Publisher. 


Money  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager  and  Newspaper  Execu- 


years  as  reporter  and  feature  writer  in  New 
York;  college  education;  age  30:  single;  seeka 
change  in  rcportorial  or  desk  work  with  future. 
D-649.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


- -  - -  u  .  r  ♦  wishes  connection  Jan.  1.  Twelve  years*  Reporter,  beginner,  22,  university  training. 

Wanted  -Money  to  finance  purchase  exixrience  retail  accounts,  manairer  national,  wants  to  start  at  bottom  and  learn.  Any- 


Wanted  Money  to  finance  purenase  oi  exi>eriencc  retail  accounts,  manager  national 

diss  small  daily  newspapers  in  cities  ot  tne  tnj,|i;iner  special  features,  statistical  and  cir* 


wants  to  start  at  bottom  and  learn.  Any¬ 
where,  any  salary.  D-672,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


dass  small  daily  news^pers  in  cities  oi  inc  manager  special  features,  statistical  and  cir-  where,  any  salary.  D-672,  Editor  «  Publisher. 

Middle  West,  ranging  in  populatiw  from  hvc  Pillars  promotion.  Age  forty;  marrieil;  - 

to  fifty  thousand.  Borrower  has  been  in  daily  ('hristian;  arts  prraduate.  Prefer  groiving  Reporter  interested  in  future.  Reads  copy, 

■t^spat>er  business  as  owner  and  imblisher  for  sntmrban  paper.  D-683,  Editor  A  Publisher,  knows  makeup.  Young,  reliable  and  accurate, 

eifhtccn  years.  D<^s  not  need  finances  tor  ■■■  —  ■■  ■  '  ■  ■  ,  Now  employed.  D-675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

now  owned.  Wants  to  Advertising  Manager-Solicitor-Age  J?,  mar-  - 

a^papers  in  exclusive  ®  ,  virtue  of  shown  excellent  results  and 

p^i«  “f'>“'’s‘antial  growth  by  ^  p.  MMty.  experi- 

hetmes.  simps  and  ^  enced  on  weekly  business  review  pages,  spe-  JUSt 

eiUte.  D-676.  Editor  &  Publisher.  classified  and  all  kinds  of  dU 

- - -  play  accounts.  Now  ready  to  accept  poeitio-v  CAflMfn AM  KCftSC 

CinCITI  ATION  where  a  real  hard  worker  is  needed.  Ref 

1  1L71X  .reore  f  t  r.m  nast  and  nr««,t  emnWeru  _  .  .... 


Just  Plain 
Common  Sense 


Promotion 


crence  fiom  past  and  present  employersi 
Prefer  B^st.  Southwest  or  5vyuth.  Position 
must  be  permanent.  D-68S,  Editor  Publisher. 


(VenlatiaB— When  qmde,  additional  circulation  Assistant  to  Publisher,  or  Business  Managei^ 
omtnge  becomes  nec weary,  remember  that  Now  employed,  but  wishes  to  make  a  change, 
oor  twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  For  past  12  years  have  worked  with  a  growing 
>1  year  proof  aninst  experimentiK  Write  or  institution — now  business  manager  and  still 
rin.  ncifie  Com  CSrcnlation  Service.  Bell  handling  circulation  and  national  advertising  de- 
W.  Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  partments  as  well  as  other  duties.  Since  con- 

~  .  ..  -  -  ■  TT":  I7”7  7^  „ _  necting  with  present  paper  have  advanced  from 

®y*'**7n  Blair  &, Austin,  1504  Cen-  circulation  manager  to  present  position.  Business 
Originators  of  Sales-  steadily,  circulation  almost  tripled. 

romeip  Club  Campaigns. _  profits  , quadrupled — and  paper  still  ^growing.  I 

Gmatest  Resulta  per  DnOar  expended  in  cirru- 


connect  with  paper  of  about  same 


Won  building  campaigns,  23  years  of  leader-  s'Jf  evening  or  morning  circulation  thirty  to 
dip.  Myers  Circ.  Organization.  Box  288,  fij*7  thousand,  city  ^ir^-five  to  one  hunduxi 


Waterloo.  Iowa. _ 

^NXifca  CicuiatioB  Builders — The  W.  S.  Ken 


thousand  population.  Prefer  something  in  Middle 
West  but  will  consider  elsewhere,  where  they 
want  good,  honest  work.  Salary  not  an  im- 


iqniaa  UcuiatiaB  Builders — tne  w.  a.  iven-  want  good,  honest  work.  salary  not  an  im- 
«dl  Oxnpany.  104  North  Bailey,  avenue,  Louis-  portant  factor  to  start.  Reasons  for  wanting  to 
™le,  Kratucky.  The  circulation-building  or-  make  a  change  given  on  request.  Would  like 
Ration  that  haa  set  the  standard  for  aggres-  to  get  in  touch  with  some  publisher  or  business 
ave.  mreessful  circulation  campaigns  for  nearly  manager  of  large  newspaper  who  wants  a  good 
^*eaty  years.  assistant.  D-667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Go  after  a  job  in  the 
logical  way — advertise 
in  the  medium  that 
reaches  the  employers 
in  your  particular  field. 

There  is  always  an 
opportunity  —  your 
concern  is  to  locate  it 
and  you  can  do  this 
most  economically 
through  the  Classified 
page  of 

Editor  &  PubBsher 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1S90 
350  Madison  Awe.  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative: 

M.  C.  Moore.  515  M,  Canon 
Drive,  Beverly  Hilla,  Calif. 


WE  DO  NOT  ADVanSE  OUR  CLIENTS  OR 
“PEDDir  THEIR  PROPBITIES 

BUT 

Ws  have  a  earsfuUy  selected  Ust  of 
newspapers  ranging  in  price  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000,000  that  are  open  for  nego¬ 
tiation  only  through  peraonal  intervi^ 
or  by  correspondence  after  we  are  latis- 
fied  as  to  the  customer’s  sinrority  of 
purpose  and  responaibillty. 

Newspaper  conaolidations  have  been 
our  specialty  for  17  years. 

HARWELL  &  ROCKWELL 

(Both  Former  Publishert) 
Succesaora  to 

HARWELL  A  CANNON  (Eat.  1910) 
NEWSPAPER  BBOKEBS 
Soathem  Office  Times  Building 

Birmhigham,  Ala.  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


$  $ 


DOLLAR 

PULLERS 


$  $ 


One  Dollar 
will  be  paid  for 
each  idea  pub¬ 
lished.  Send 
clipping  for 
payment. 


GIRLS  SUE  DAILY 


Two  Ask  $50,000  Each  of  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Times-Democrat 

Two  damage  suits  for  $50,000  each 
against  the  Muskogee  Times-Democrat 
are  on  the  December  docket  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  county  ditsrict  court,  brought  by 
\'ivian  Shaddox  and  Ora  Chaffin,  Chero¬ 
kee  county  residents  and  students  in  the 
Northeastern  State  Teachers  College, 
Tahlequah,  Okla. 

The  suits  are  based  on  an  item  printed 


funds  in  your  city  invested?  New  Haon 
Register  (Nov.  25)  ran  a  page  1  stot* 
based  on  the  fact  that  Yale  has  $3,300 
invested  m  New  Haven  real  estate,^ 
H.  S.  R 


Don't  forget  to  arrange  a  special  page 
this  year  for  Christmas  in  the  varion 
schools,  public,  private  and  par(s;hiid,  ig 
your  community.  T ry  to  get  photos  oi 
the  various  tableaux  and  other  cxercim 
as  well  as  the  programs  of  the  vario* 
schools  and  grades. — D.  P. 


ive  for  Christmas — A  per-  Run  a  “Directory  of  January  Sales”  in  Aug.  30,  last,  which  stated  that  the  resig- 

tion  is  to  make  it  a  sub-  which  are  alphabetically  listed  all  the  nation  of  Jerry  Powell  as  sheriff  had 
Boston  Evening  Tran-  stores  which  have  January  sales. —  resulted  from  an  investigation  of  alleged 
subject  of  an  attractive  F.  H.  W.  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff. 

Dx  article  in  a  prominent  -  .  9*?^  paragraph,  according  to  the 

Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Why  not  have  a  special  garden  page  in  petition,  said  It  was  announced  that  six 
article  closes  with  “Dain-  January  or  February,  with  several  stories  girls  are  ready  to  testify  against  Sheriff 
rtificates  to  be  sent  to  the  on  bulbs  and  seeds  which  should  be  Powell.  These  girls,  all  former  prisoners, 
furnished  with  Holiday  planted  at  that  time,  and  get  the  florists  are,  Allie  Rinks.  Vivian  Shaddox,  Ollie 
•D.  p.  of  the  community  to  advertise  on  this  Brixey,  Frelia  Fulton,  Ora  Chaffin  and 

-  page?  Many  people  intend  to  put  in  .\rchie  Finley.” 

bulbs  and  flowers  each  year,  but  neglect  The  paragraph  relating  to  Miss  Shad- 

_ —  _  finding  out  just  when  this  should  be  done  dox  and  Miss  Chaffin  is  libelous,  the 

y,  is  too  late.— Mary  L.  Turnbull.  petition  says. 


The  new  Ford  will  make  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  used  car  market  for  the  ojj 
models.  Send  your  reporter  out  to  the 
various  Ford  dealers  in  your  section  witli 
a  Ford  1922  model  or  a  later  vear  if  yog 
<lesire  and  have  him  try  to  sell  it  for  cash. 
The  result  will  be  a  very  amusing  story 
that  will  not  only  have  a  humorous  side  to 
it  but  will  show  just  what  the  value  is 
on  the  older  models.  Because  it  is  timely 
it  will  be  widely  read  and  comment 
upon. — C.  E.  Pelllssier,  Boston. 


A  Debutante  Tells! 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


society  lass  writes  of  the  life 
of  a  Debutante  with  its  pleas¬ 
ures  and  perils  so  closely  allied. 

Her  story  is  intensely  real,  and 
will  force  your  readers  to  swne 
amazing  conclusions. 

This  personal  word  picture  will 
grip  your  readers  with  its 
realism. 

Thirty-three  daily 
instalments 

Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc 

350  Hudson  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HUNCHES 


ing  head,  “Worcester  Welfare  Workers  ton  from  th 
and  their  Work.”  Many  little-known  The  reporte 
people  have  been  discovered  in  this  con-  time  it  left 
nection,  and  found  to  be  doing  a  great  destination, 
good  in  the  city. — L.  D.  Chamberlain.  trip  the  lett 

* -  was  handled 

The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Journal  is  to  send  the 
publishing  a  Sunday  feature  under  the  esting  story 
title  “Bagdad,  Minnesota,  Thousand  and 
One  True  Stories  About  Minneapolis  That 
Nevxr  Were  Told  In  Arabian  Nights.” 

The  unusual,  pathetic  stories  of  every  day 
life  as  fouded  by  Robert  D.  Andrews,  the 
author,  appear  every  Sunday  under  this 
title. — George  Smedal.  • 

Clubs  and  social  organizations  often  \  fetter  contest  on  “What  I  Have  to 
limit  the  price  which  members  are  to  be  Thankful  For,”  conducted  for  boys  and 
spend  for  presents  for  their  Christmas  girls  up  to  14  years  of  age,  just  before 
forties.  You  might  suggest  to  stores  that  Thanksgiving,  by  the  Cape  May  County 
they  group  articles  appropriate  for  gifts  Times.  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J.,  proved  so 
according  to  price,  and  advertise  them  popular  that  the  paper  is  announcing  an- 
that  way.  Many  people  do  have  a  price  other  contest  for  Christmas  on  the  subject 
limit  and  appreaate  suggestions.— V.  I.  “What  Christmas  Means  To  Me.”  As  in 
Ross,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  tbe  Thanksgiving  Contest,  a  prize  is  of- 


How  are  college  and  endowed  school 


Attractive  page  being  run  by  the 
Boston  Herald  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Christmas  shoppers. 


Sparkling,  Brilliant 
Sports  Stories 
by 

Davis  J. 
Walsh 

are  written  exclusively 
for 

International 
News  Service 

63  Park  Row 
New  York  City 


ur  bustness  ts  to  hel\ 
rtakc  your  business 
better — by  increasing 
your  Classified 
Advertising 


THE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  he 


International  Classified  Advertising 
Counsellors 


336  Market  Street  Pkiladelphia 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  Personnel  Bureau  _  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newfr 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiainf 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
wtih  experienced,  energetic  mat 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom-' 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Directoi;, 


Newspaper  Engineering 

.k  An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems. 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 
Production,  Operation 
Surveys,  yalualions. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news- 
papers  everywhere. 


THE  STAM)ARD  STAR 


Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Dd- 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave,. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


New  Rochelle 
Both  Mernbers  of  A.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Fruiklln  A.  Kerriam,  PrM. 
Konnt  Vernon — Mew  BocheUs 


